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TAUSSIG’S “ PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS.”! 


Ir takes a long time to change human nature and many years 
elapse before a system of philosophy that has held tyrannous sway 
over the world can be shaken. In our day, and for generations 
past, the writers on Economics in the English-speaking world have 
been under the domination of the extreme /aissez-fuire, individual- 
istic doctrines which grew out of the breaking-down of absolutism 
in government and were accentuated by the upheaval of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. The result is that Economies has heretofore 
been considered more or less of an abstract, doctrinaire, and 
impracticable study, with no relation, or at least a very remote 
one, to the affairs of men. Such a science necessarily places the 
chief emphasis upon the individual, and upon individual wealth, 
and tacitly assumes that the public welfare will take care of itself. 
Competition is presumed to be all-pervasive and always beneficent. 
It follows that when one does that which is best for himself his ac- 
tion contributes also to the public welfare. The writers under this 
system became more and more technical and pedantic and devel- 
oped an entire lingo of their own. The accepted economic doctrines, 
resting on assumptions that never corresponded very closely to any 
mundane conditions, have become, in the increasing complexity of 
our individual and social life, further and further removed from the 
actual world of men and things. Within the last generation there 
has begun to develop a larger consciousness of the inadequacy of 
the old economic doctrines to explain the intricate and knotty prob- 
lems growing out of the social stratification of the 20th century. 


1 Principles of Economics. By F. W. Taussig, 79, Professor in Harvard University. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, two vols., $4 net.) 
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There have been sporadic protests and many interesting assertions 
of the incompleteness and insufficiency of the old writings. But 
the general feeling that something was wrong has not heretofore 
led to any searching or convincing analysis of the premises and 
methods of reasoning which make the old philosophy unsatisfactory in 
the light of present conditions. In very recent years we are begin- 
ning torealize that the enormous growth of wealth, the specialization 
of industry, the concentrated control and ownership of wealth, the 
development of trusts, and the growing solidarity of unionized 
labor, are no longer to be explained by the marvelously simple 
assumptions and very abstract reasonings of the 18th century. 
For the first time we have in the two large volumes before us 
what may be called a systematic and clear exposition of modern 
industry and its problems; a philosophy of a real world, not a de- 
fense of things as they were falsely assumed to be in earlier cen- 
turies. Heretofore, most of the general works on Economics have 
been designed primarily for college and university text-books, and 
as a result they have been scrappy, choppy, and uninteresting. 
Professor Taussig clearly disclaims any intention of writing chiefly 
for these classes, and makes his appeal directly to the intelligent 
general reader. Truly the work is not for babes and sucklings. It 
is meant, as the author states in the preface, as a work for full- 
grown, serious-minded men who are willing to make some intel- 
lectual effort to understand the wonderful complexity and very in- 
tense economic and social life of the 20th century. The author has 
disregarded in large part the traditional and stereotyped divisions 
of the subject. He has gained in vividness and directness infinitely 
more than he has lost in the supposed lack of systematic arrange- 
ment. We have here none of the usual division into Production, 
Exchange, and Distribution. The plan has been, in general, to 
enter upon no subject until it could be pursued to the end. For 
the same reason that prompted him to depart from the accepted 
divisions, the author has refused to begin a discussion of subject- 
ive value on the ground that, in his opinion, such a discussion has 
more bearing on abstract philosophy than on the explanation of 
economic life. This departure from the customary arrangement 
will perhaps be shocking to those thoroughly bound by tradition. 
It is, however, very illuminating to one who is interested in the 
essence of the problems discussed rather than in the mechanism 
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by which the truths are presented. Professor Taussig expresses 
some fear of an anti-climax as a result of placing Taxation at the 
very end of his work, and after Socialism. He omits the subject 
of Public Finance, usually included in Economic works, on the 
ground that such problems are quite as much political as economic. 
The work gains decidedly in force and it acquires an added flavor 
of reality by the entire omission of the chapters usually met with 
on Definition, Methodology, History of Dogma, and Economic 
History. The mere mention of Professor Taussig’s plan of presen- 
tation, together with the relative space given to different topics, 
will give some idea of the trend of his mind. The 1120 pages are 
divided into 8 books of 68 chapters. The subjects treated in 
the different books are: Organization of Production, 112 pages ; 
Value and Exchange, 114 pages; Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange, 16 chapters, 222 pages; International Trade, 8 chap- 
ters, 99 pages; The Distribution of Wealth, 17 chapters, 257 
pages ; Problems of Labor, 5 chapters, 102 pages; Problems of 
Economie Organization, 6 chapters, 120 pages; Taxation, 5 chap- 
ters, 77 pages. 

The second volume, dealing with the distribution of wealth, is 
likely to create more discussion and evoke more difference of opin- 
ion than the first. To the reviewer the chapter on Codperation 
seems the most perfunctory, and, consequently, the least valuable 
one in the whole work. 

Although Professor Taussig has long been regarded as among 
the first authorities on wages, international trade, and money, his 
treatment of the relation of the unequal distribution of wealth to 
public welfare and general happiness constitutes certainly the 
most striking, and, perhaps, the most valuable part of his volumes. 
It is on this topic that he has departed most widely from economic 
orthodoxy. Some of the chapter headings suggest a new angle 
of approach. In book five, on Distribution, we find chapters on 
The Rent of Urban Sites, Monopoly Gains, Wages and Social 
Stratification, Population, and Inequality and its Causes. 

Book seven, on the problem of Economie Organization, ap- 
proaches the whole subject of the Distribution of Wealth in a new 
manner. The chapters on Railway Problems, Public Ownership 
and Public Control, Combinations and Trusts, and Socialism, will 
presumably give rise to the greatest difference of opinion as to the 
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accuracy of their conclusions. The reasoning on these subjects 
will greatly impress many who cannot yield assent to the conclu- 


sions. 

Professor Taussig, without turning any intellectual somersaults 
or breaking away from solid foundations, has approached the sub- 
ject of Economics from a new standpoint, that of an actual expla- 
nation of the existing order of things. In doing this he has not, 
as has so often been the case, upon discovering the insufficiency 
of the old, rejected it in toto. He has not been led away by recent 
agitation or driven into the position of a revolutionist. He has 
subjected the assumptions of the old economics to a profound anal- 
ysis, and, recognizing the value of the assumptions on which the 
old system rests, has placed upon their application a proper limita- 
tion, recognizing that such a science, with its assumptions, can be 
no wider in the application of its conclusions than the premises 
themselves. Furthermore, he demonstrates the fact that these 
premises are not broad enough to offer a complete explanation of 
the present-day world. He makes due allowance for the funda- 
mental traits of human nature, and the staying qualities of self- 
interest, on which the old science was built. Holding fast to that 
which is good in the past, he lays emphasis on the slowness with 
which human nature changes, not, however, without making place 
for the growing sense of brotherhood and social solidarity. To our 
author, however slow such a growth may be, it is necessary for 
human welfare, is already a powerful factor in our national and 
international life, and a thing that looms large in the future. 

The chief emphasis is naturally laid on American and English 
phenomena, but the work is not lacking in apt and enlightening 
illustrations of certain things that are better managed in other 
lands. This is particularly illustrated in the various parts of the 
work dealing with the duty of the State to hold individualism in 
check, where it works not only to the disadvantage of the weaker 
members of society, but to the public welfare as a whole. Perhaps 
the best illustration of this can be found in Professor Taussig’s 
treatment of social legislation, especially insurance legislation, of 
various kinds in Germany and the experiments in democracy now 
in progress in Australasia. This work seems to the reviewer to be 
far and away the most significant, the most lucid, the most read- 
able general work produced in this field in recent years. Many of 
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the writings in Economics have shown a lack of open-mindedness 
on the part of their authors toward any doctrine not traditionally 
accepted by the social class to which the authors belong or aspire. 
The assumption has usually been that the truth is all on one side 
or the other and that one must therefore either accept economic 
orthodoxy with all its worn-out creed of the universality and 
beneficence of competition and destructive self-seeking, or reject 
it as a whole. This work raises economic writings on unsettled 
points to a higher plane. For instance, the author exposes, with a 
merciless hand, what seem to him some of the fundamental errors 
of socialism, and then shows that the so-called socialistic doctrines 
are not to be rejected without examination simply because they 
bear the tag “Socialism.” He then undertakes to prove that the 
socialistic protest against the growing and dangerous inequality of 
wealth rests on sound instinct, however mistaken the socialists 
may be as to the specific causes or the cures for these evils. 

Professor Taussig fitly disclaims any attempt to make every- 
thing appear simple and has rather tried to explain than to gloss 
over difficulties. So far as the work is read and understood, it is 
destined to have a large influence on economic writing and on legis- 
lation. It will do much to revivify the science. It furnishes a 
regular arsenal for the reformer. The work is at the same time 
both brilliant and human. Certainly no one can read these fas- 
cinating pages, throbbing with the spirit of progress and brother- 
hood, without smiling at the designation of Economies as the 
dismal science. The work is highly optimistic not because there is 
not much in our industrial, social and economic life to cause doubt, 
but rather because the evil seems to be overmatched by the good. 

One can scarcely read this work and believe, as so many have 
heretofore believed, that things are necessarily true because they 
have traditionally been assumed to be true and that the present 
inequalities and injustices of our social and industrial life are 
necessary or inevitable for all time. There is no attempt to cover 
up the sordidness or ugliness of the present arrangements of our 
life nor to minimize the slowness of reform, but there is a robust 
call to progress and an abiding faith in what Mill called the per- 
fectibility of human society. 

If one may speak in familiar terms in this the family circle of 
our Alma Mater, I would say that not the least interesting thing 
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about this work, to my mind, is the revelation of the growth of 
the author. A comparison of this with his earlier works shows a 
tremendous progress towards what I should call the modern and 
public as distinct from the old and individualistic point of view. 
Twenty-five years ago Professor Taussig would probably have ac- 
cepted, with but slight modification, the view of the laissez-faire 
school that the State has little or nothing to do with economics, 
and is weak and likely to remain so. When he asserts in the pre- 
sent work that “we are slowly coming to recognize that the State 
is a great agent for social uplift and that its officials need more 
freedom of action, less fetters in action,” he opens the gate for 
considering every proposition on its own merits and not rejecting 
it simply because it is in conflict with a cast-off doctrine of the 
functions of the State— a State which in fact never existed any- 
where in the world. This shifting of the point of view from the 
standpoint of the individual to that of the welfare of society is 
the most striking characteristic of Professor Taussig’s work. 


John H. Gray, ’8T. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


IF you are fortunate enough to come upon the latest “ Harvard 
Lampoon Catalogue, 1876-1911,” and have a taste for results, 
you will find it worth your while to run over the roll 
otthePun- of editors of that jocund college journal in order to 


The Future 


a see how they have turned out since graduation. Time 


was when to “be on the Lampoon,” though commonly regarded 
as an honor by the students, was hardly a recommendation with 
the Faculty. The Professor of Coptic would not have expected 
much scholarship from you; the Professor of Prehistoric Delu- 
sions would have refused you admission point-blank; and if the 
Associate Professor of Walloon took you in, it was evidently with 
some foreboding lest you might take him in later. Very possibly, 
there was among them all a sub-conscious dread that they might 
be caricatured in the pages of the irreverent paper. 

This anxiety was frequently justified, as will appear to any one 
who turns the pagesof Lampy’s 70 volumesand notes how pleasantly, 
not to say pungently, the peculiarities of speech, features, and 
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actions of one instructor after another have been recorded. We 
used to debate whether a member of the Faculty would prefer to 
be ignored or to get publicity through the Zampoon’s travesty. So 
far as I know, no poll of the Faculty was ever taken on this ques- 
tion, though a good many polls of Faculty members were taken 
by Templeman and Charles Coolidge, by Attwood, and by many 
a later cartoonist. No better proof of the need of the Lampoon 
could be desired than the fact that the Powers that Were had so 
slight a sense of humor that they stopped that early series of por- 
traits in which Child, Norton, Gurney, ‘Old Peabo,” and two or 
three more had already appeared, and that they suppressed others 
that promised to be equally precious in the eyes of a remote pos- 
terity. Does any copy still exist, I wonder, of a cartoon by René 
Bache entitled “The Three Fates,” a marvel of undergraduate 
drawing and audacity, which we chuckled over before it was 
printed. The Powers that Were seemed to fear the humor of the 
young gentlemen entrusted to them; but everybody learns some- 
thing through experience, and those Powers came to see that it was 
discreeter to regard the Lampoon as a safety-valve, and that a 
safety-valve is dangerous only when you sit upon it. 

But — “ to the business in hand!” as Lady Macbeth, or some 
other tragedy queen, remarked on a similar occasion. 

The new Lampoon index shows that some 400 men have “ be- 
longed ” to the Board during the 35 years of the paper’s existence. 
The eldest dates from the Class of 1873, the youngest are mem- 
bers of the Class of 1914. There are also 16 honorary members, 
nearly all of recent manufacture. Let us hope that Lampy is not 
going into the business of distributing honors among the editors 
of all the other humorous papers in the world: for that sort of thing 
leads to paradox —as when the late Queen Victoria was made 
Honorary Colonel of a regiment of Prussian Heavy Artillery. No 
doubt this was funny, but rather a Punch sort of joke translated 
into German. 

The Abou Ben Adhem whose name leads all the rest on Lampy’s 
scroll is that venerable youth, Robert Grant, ’73, Judge of the Pro- 
bate Court of Suffolk County. It seems only yesterday since his 
“Little Tin Gods on Wheels” tickled the readers of the Lam- 
poon, including his fellow editors; it is only this morning that 
the new Scribner’s brings the newest instalment of his “ Convic- 
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tions of a Grandfather.” How many clever satires on frivolous 
girls and polyandrous ladies, on Cold Roast Boston and the latest 
parvenus, have come between! The Judge has grown mature, but 
he has not lost the youthful sparkle and keenness that first won him 
a name. As was once said of him at a Lampoon dinner: “ He has 
always had our best wishes, but may it be long before he has our 
last wills!” 

Two others of the Founders— J. T. Wheelwright, ’76, and 
E. S. Martin, ’77 — have pursued directly the path they entered 
upon in their Lampoon days. Every week, Martin serves on the 
editorial page of Life an antidote of sane satire for the pet-poodle, 
anti-vaccination and other cruel obsessions with which that sheet 
tries to alarm the feeble-minded among its readers. F. J. Stimson, 
76, must also be counted with the Founders whose Lampoon ex- 
perience persists through their mature productions. You will dis- 
cover its influence equally in the novels signed by “J. S.,of Dale,” 
and in the legal works on Labor and on American Statutes signed 
by the Professor of Comparative Legislation at Harvard. All of 
which proves that when the Lampoon lights its torch in the brain, 
or brain-hollow, of its editors, no one can tell where it may lead 
them. “So shines a good deed in a naughty world” — as the con- 
veyancer (or was it Portia?) said. 

But it is not possible even to mention briefly the Editors one 
by one. Lampy’s Catalogue of Worships would outrival Homer’s 
Catalogue of Warhips (let us hope it would not seem equally dull). 
What we wish to remark,— having paid due homage to the 
Founders, among whom let the lamented Frank Attwood ever be 
held in honor, — is this, that the old Lampooners have been, by 
the testimony of this muster-roll, an unusually successful body of 
men. A large number have become architects, proof positive 
that in their embryonic sketches of College life they were build- 
ing better than they knew. A goodly corps has enriched what we are 
pleased to call contemporary literature. Is not the prose Laureate 
of the Lariat one of Lampy’s favorite sons? The God-given talent 
of premeditated persiflage did not prevent another from becoming 
the president of a great steam-roller concern. A third found his 
undergraduate satires stepping-stones to an embassy. There are 
eminent lawyers and doctors, there are clergymen, governors, con- 
gressmen, and captains of industry galore. Even the “business 
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editors,” who used to be chosen either because they were the best 
of good fellows, or because they were supposed to be rich enough 
to stand in the gap if a deficit occurred, — even they, despite their 
handicap, — have managed to keep both the wolf from the door 
and the esteem of their fellow-citizens. 

You will search in vain the ranks of the unemployed for Lam. 
poon men. “ At leisure at present; formerly studied law,” is the 
nearest hint we have seen of a slackening of effort among the hun- 
dreds in this list. But leisure is not idleness ; and even one man’s 
loafing would be offset manifold by the extra energy which scores 
of judges, bankers, railroad men, gentlemen farmers, and all the 
rest are exerting every day. We see that a recent Ibis is “ excavat- - 
ing in Egypt” — how appropriate! We note also that a former 
distinguished Ivy Orator, now the treasurer of a prosperous manu- 
facturing company, has time, in his moments of recreation, to dash 
off articles on “ The Value of the Sugar of Milk in the Dietary of 
a Child.” Only early training on the Lampoon could produce such 
detachment, such plasticity, such resilience from carking care, 
such (dare we say it?) abandon, as tasks like these require. Im- 
agine a former editor of the Advocate or the Monthly attempting 
them: you cannot. 

Lampy has always got what collateral fun he could from mis- 
prints. So for some time a beloved old Lampooner was classified 
as “ A gent’ — which he certainly never was ; but he appears in 
this catalogue rated properly as “ Agent.” This reminds me of a 
Class Song of long ago, the second line of which ran 

** And let our joy begin”? : 
which appeared on the printed program, 

** And let our joy be gin’”’ ! 
But that was in the old days before no-license, when even gin could 
be had at Adam’s bar in the basement of Lyceum Hall. 

The older editors, and many a graduate who never “ made ” the 
Lampoon, will look through this Catalogue with affectionate in- 
terest. It brings back so many familiar faces, so much mirth! 
The only thing about it that seems incongruous is the large num- 
ber of the early dead. Nearly ten per cent of the names have the 
significant star before them. “‘ Whom the Gods love, die young,’ 
was said of yore.” Joy is ever young, and they were dedicated 
to joy. But the obvious moral of the Lampoon Catalogue is that, 
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if you would succeed in after life, be a Lampoon editor during 
your undergraduate days. Food without salt has no savor; the 
Lampoon supplies the Attic salt without which life at Harvard 
would be less appetizing. Perhaps the Faculty will eventually 
make it compulsory to try for the Lampoon. Who knows ? 


HARVARD CONFEDERATES WHO FELL IN THE 
CIVIL WAR.! 


Tuis is an incomplete chapter in the history of Harvard University. 
The task should have been performed in 1865, when surviving comrades 
in arms could tell the story of brothers who perished in the great con- 
flict. The regimental rolls of the Confederate forces showing the names 
of the non-commissioned officers and enlisted men have not been pub- 
lished, and the omission is a serious obstacle to this inquiry. It is a subject 
of profound regret that many records of historical value were negligently 
and maliciously destroyed during the contest and the days of recon- 
struction. The bitter feeling illustrating the times and manners of this 
epoch is shown by the official report of Gen. Loring with reference to 
the death of Gen. A. G. Jenkins, 7 ’50, when he specifies among other 
glorious acts that he “destroyed... the records of the Wheeling (Union) 
and Federal governments in many counties.” Permit me to quote from a 
correspondent in Arkansas his statement about similar deeds committed 
by one of our chief commanders. It appears that Judge Rose, under an 
appointment from the State of Arkansas, “ went to Richmond and... gota 
complete file of the Arkansas Military Record up to that time (1863) 
and started on his way home with the same. On arrival at Vicksburg in 
making an effort to cross the Mississippi, his baggage was captured by 
General Sherman’s army and burned by the General’s order.” The govern- 
ment officials will not allow copies to be made of the Confederate Archives 
in their custody, and in this respect are impartial in their treatment of 
all parties. With this explanation, it is proper to refer to the authorities 
on which this article is based. 

The government has printed books containing lists of the Confederate 
generals, and field and staff officers, but important details are lacking, 
and also the official reports of the Union and Confederate Armies, com- 
prising 130 volumes. A large majority of the sons of Harvard, who fought 


1 Thanks to the indefatigable zeal and industry of Judge Blake the Graduates’ 
Magazine is able to present herewith a record which has long needed to be compiled. 
It is hoped that the complete roll of Harvard men in the Confederate service may 
follow. Ep, 
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for the Southern Confederacy, were commissioned officers, and their mil- 
itary services can be partially ascertained from these publications. I am 
indebted to the secretaries, who have prepared reports for their respective 
classes, the Harvard Bulletin, local histories and, above all, to Mr. Arnold, 
the efficient Librarian of the Law School, whose voluminous correspond- 
ence is a mine of historic gold. A small addition has been made to the 
Confederate students attending the College, but the Law and Scientific 
Schools show an increase. Further work along these lines will be amply 
rewarded. 

The names of the persons mentioned herein, stating the place and date 
of death, have been submitted through correspondence to associations of 
Confederates in every state where they are organized, and no corrections 
have been received. It may be assumed that they can be relied on in these 
particulars, but owing to a paucity of materials full descriptions cannot 
be given. I have inserted words of praise by commanding officers and 
military writers, not to commend their cause, but to prove they were 
moved by the true Harvard spirit and were faithful unto death. I digress 
to remark that I have not found in this investigation any language re- 
flecting unfavorably on the conduct of a Harvard Confederate. 

At this time, the following table is approximately correct. 

College: Confederates, 78; killed 16; died disease in service 5 
Law School i 154; ~ 835 ‘“* and accident ‘ a | 


Scientific ‘* . 7 a, 
Medical ‘‘ - 2; 


Total 257 52 12 


There are included in this compilation eight brigadier generals, thre¢ 
of them being killed in battle, and five major generals. 

The percentage of loss is very high when compared with the same cas 
ualties in the Union commands. The Confederate soldiers were forced 
by the statutes of the Congress of the Southern Confederacy to serve 
throughout the war, regardless of the terms of their enlistment, and as 
a rule they participated in more engagements than the Union troops. 

It is my earnest request in the interest of truth that any error in this 
article be pointed out with promptness, When battles are referred to the 
designation of the military authorities of the United States has been 
followed. 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 


1840. 


John Francis Heath. Virginia. 7 Nov., 1861, Surgeon Battalion 
N. C. Inf. at Fort Caswell, N.C., and in charge of a hospital at this camp, 
where he died from disease 7 Oct., 1862. 
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1849. 


Henry Middleton Rutledge Fogg. Tennessee. 9 June, 1861, A. D. 
C., First Lieutenant, Staff Gen. Zollicofer, commanding brigade. Killed at 
Fishing Creek, Ky., in same battle with Gen. Zollicofer, 19 Jan., 1862, 
Gen. G. B. Crittenden, commanding division, reports that “ Lieutenant 
Fogg .. . displayed conspicuous courage.” 

John Pegram May. Virginia. 12 July, 1861, Captain Co. A, 12 
Va. Inf., when the regiment was organized. Promoted Major. Killed at 
Second Manassas, Va., 30 Aug., 1862. 


1851. 


William H. Sparks (temporary). Louisiana. Captain 1 La. Inf, 
(Regulars), A. D. C. Brigade Staff. Killed at Atlanta, Ga., 22 July, 
1864. Gen. Gibson, commanding brigade, reports: “In the thickest of 
the fight, fell Capt. W. H. Sparks.” 


1852. 


Frederick Percival Leverett. South Carolina. Private S. C. artil- 
lery company, Beaufort, S.C. Surgeon 9 and 11S. C. Inf. Promoted 
Brigade Surgeon, Major. Died from disease in Richmond, Va., 23 July, 
1864. 

William Duncan McKim. Maryland. Private Co. H, 1 Md. Inf. 
June, 1861. Brigade and Division Staff, First Lieutenant, Captain and 
Major. Battles: Cross Keys, Cedar Run, Seven Days before Richmond 
and Second Manassas ; severely wounded at Antietam. Wounded at Chan- 
cellorsville, Va., 2 May, 1863, and disregarding warning went mounted 
into battle next day and was killed. Gen. Colston, division commander 
(Gen. Trimble being absent sick), reports: “The chivalrous Duncan 
McKim, of Gen. Trimble’s staff, fell while conducting reinforcements to 
repel the enemy.” 

1854. 

Thomas Pinkney Alston. South Carolina. Captain Co. F, 1S. C. 
Inf., the first regiment organized in S. C. in 1861. Promoted Major and 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Brigade Staff. Mentioned for gallantry at Second 
Manassas, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. Gen. A. P. 
Hill, commanding division at Fredericksburg, reports: “Captain Alston, 
of First South Carolina Volunteers, also deserves special mention. He hav- 
ing been severely wounded, after being dressed at the hospital, returned 
to the field in spite of the remonstrance of the surgeon.”” Wounded three 
times in The Wilderness, Va., May, 1864, and died from wounds in Rich- 
mond, 19 June, 1864. 
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Beverly William Means (temporary and Law School, 1853). South 
Carolina. Private Co. 1,68. C. Inf. Promoted Sergeant-Major. Mortally 
wounded at Fair Oaks, Va., 31 May, 1862, and died during the night. 


1856. 


Charles Le Doux Elgee, LL.B., 1858. Louisiana. Aide to Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, Lieutenant-Colonel, and Secretary until capture of 
New Orleans. Chief of Staff of Gen. Richard Taylor, taken prisoner and 
exchanged. Died from fever in Parish of Rapides, La., 13 Nov., 1864. 


1857. 


John Julius Pringle Alston. South Carolina. First Lieutenant 
Co. E, 15S. C. Artillery ; stationed two years at Morris Island and Fort 
Sumter. Wounded at Fort Sumter, 10 July, 1863. Honorably mentioned 
for conduct at Fort Wagner, 17 Aug., 1863. Died from exposure and 
exhaustion at Greenville, S. C., 20 Sept., 1863. 

Henry Longer De Saulles. Louisiana. Captain Miles Legion, 
Gen. W. R. Miles; mortally wounded at head of his company, at Port 
Hudson, La., 3 June, 1863, and died next day. 

Samuel Breck Parkman. Georgia, Lieutenant Read’s Ga. Bat- 
tery, McLaws’ division. Seven Days’ Battles before Richmond, Va., 1862. 
Killed at Antietam, Md., 17 Sept., 1862. Gen. Kershaw, commanding 
brigade, reports: “ Read’s battery performed the most important service 
in a position of great danger. Second Lieut. Samuel B. Parkman was 
killed on the field gallantly discharging his duty.” 


1860. 


Thomas Devereux Jones (temporary). North Carolina. 8 Aug., 
1861, Captain Co. A, 22 N.C. Inf. Taken prisoner near Newbern, N.C., 
winter of 1862-3. Mortally wounded at Bristoe Station, Va., 14 Oct., 
1863, and died 6 Nov., 1863. 

William MacRea Magenis. Missouri. 1 Dec., 1862, A. A. G., 
Staff Gen. John H. Morgan, Captain. Battles: Belmont, Shiloh, Farm- 
ington, Murfreesborough and Perryville. Promoted A. I. G. Killed in 
Morgan’s raid to Ohio, 4 July, 1863. Gen. Duke in his “ Life of Gen. 
Morgan ” refers to Captain Magenis and says he “ had behaved with the 
greatest gallantry and had won the encomiums of his chiefs.” 

Charles Alston Pringle. South Carolina. Second Lieutenant Co. 
H, 18. C. Inf. Died in camp from disease 29 July, 1862. 

Benjamin Smith Skinner. North Carolina. In regiment with 
his classmate, Jones ; taken prisoner and exchanged at same time. Killed 
at Reams’ Station, Va., 25 Aug., 1864. 
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1861. 


Horatio Eustis (temporary). Lowisiana. Private Co. B, 1 La, Inf. 
At Norfolk, Va., the company was transferred to the artillery service 
and at Bunker Hill, Va., he was elected Second Lieutenant Co. B, 10 
La. Guard Artillery. Killed at Winchester, Va., 19 Sept., 1864. 


1863. 

John Frink Smith Van Bokkelen (temporary). North Carolina. 
First Lieutenant 3 N. C. Inf. and Acting Adjutant. Promoted Captain 
Co. D. Mortally wounded at Chancellorsville, Va., 3 May, 1863, and died 
in Richmond, 22 June, 1863. While suffering from his wounds he spoke 
kindly of Harvard and his classmates. In vol. 1, “ North Carolina Regi- 
ments,” page 213, the writer says of him: “ He was universally popular and 
almost idolized by his own men. But twenty-one years of age, and full of 
youthful ardor, intelligent, with a conception of his duties and an indom- 
itable energy in pursuing the line of conduct which a discriminating judg- 
ment dictated, to him, possibly, more than to any other officer of the 
company which he commanded, was due the high morale to which that 
company attained.” 

1864. 

Richard Eustis (temporary). Mississippi. Private Co. A, Adams 
Troop, Jeff Davis Legion, Cav. Corporal. His name was placed on the 
Roll of Honor 10 Dee., 1864, for meritorious conduct at Upperville, 
Va. Mortally wounded in a skirmish near Raleigh, N. C., and died 
April, 1865. 

George Washington (temporary). Virginia. Private 12 Va. Inf. 
Severely wounded Kernstown, Va. Enlisted as Private Co. B, 12 Va. 
Cav. Mortally wounded at , June, 1863, and died 30 June, 1863. 

Anderson Watkins (temporary). Arkansas. 1862. First Lieuten- 
ant and Adjutant 8 Ark. Inf. Promoted Major and Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Honorably mentioned in reports. Battles: Corinth and Chickamauga. 
Killed near Atlanta, Ga., 22 July, 1864. Gen. Govan, commanding bri- 
gade, reports: “ Lieut. Col. Anderson Watkins, Eighth Arkansas Regi- 
ment, . . . was stricken down, sword in hand, very near the enemy’s 
works. Also quite young, he was a brave soldier, a gifted and valuable 
officer, possessed of great courage, and having a high sense of duty.” 


LAW SCHOOL. 


1843. 
Stuart Wilkins Fisk, LL.B., 1843. Louisiana. Captain Crescent 
Rifles, New Orleans, La. Skirmish Newport News, Va., 10 May, 1862. 
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Colonel 25 La. Inf. Battles: Farmington, Perryville and Murfreesbor- 
ough. Colonel 16 La, and 25 La. consolidated. Killed at Murfreesbor- 
ough, Tenn., 31 Dec., 1862. Gen. Adams, commanding brigade, reports: 
“ Among the killed I have to report and to regret the death of Col. S. W. 
Fisk, who fell gallantly leading his battalion in the charge. He was a 
worthy, brave and gallant officer.” 

Thomas Harris Towner, LL.B., 1843. Virginia. Mortally 
wounded at Winchester, Va., 23 March, 1862, and died 26 March, 1862. 


1844. 


Jeremiah Morrill Clough. New Hampshire. Settled in Texas 
after leaving Law School. In Mexican War under General Taylor. First 
Lieutenant, Captain Wilder’s Company, Mounted Infantry. Enlisted as 
private in Civil War and was elected Lieutenant-Colonel 7 Tex. Inf. 
Killed in his first battle at Fort Donelson, Tenn., 15 Feb., 1862. Gen. 
Johnson, brigade commander, reports: “ Here Lieutenant-Colonel Clough, 
and Lieutenant Nowlin fell nearly together, nobly performing their 
duties on the field.” 

Joel Joseph Jones, LL.B., 1844. Tennessee. Captain Tenn. Regi- 
ment. Killed at Perryville, Ky., 8 Oct., 1862. 

John Smith Minor, LL.B., 1844. Louisiana. Major 10 Tenn. Inf. 
and 10 and 11 Tenn. Inf. consolidated. Died from disease in service in 
Ascension Parish, La., April, 1863. 

John Litton Bostick, LL.B., 1848. Tennessee. A. D. C., First 
Lieutenant, 1862, 1863 and 1864. Battles: Perryville, Murfreesborough, 
and Chickamauga. Mortally wounded near Atlanta, Ga., 22 July, 1864, 
and died in Griffin, Ga., 29 Aug., 1864. Gen. Govan, brigade com- 
mander, reports: “ During two years’ service with his command he [ Lieut. 
Bostick] has ever been at his post, a most efficient, gallant, and reliable 
officer, and worthy of greater trust than has been imposed upon him. In 
this engagement, as well as in all others in which he was, he behaved 
with cool and intelligent gallantry, and was of great assistance to me.” 

William Means Bratton, LL.B., 1848. South Carolina. First Lieu- 
tenant Co. B, 11 Ala. Inf. Killed at Glendale, Va., 30 June, 1862. 


1847-8. 

Henry Macon Dunwoody. Georgia. Major and Lieutenant-Col- 
onel 51 Ga. Inf. Killed at Gettysburg, Pa., 2 July, 1863. 

Roscoe Briggs Heath, LL.B., 1848. Virginia. A. A. G. Captain 
12 Sept., 1861. Seven Days’ Battles before Richmond. Gen. Anderson, 
brigade commander, reports: “ But it is due to Captain Roscoe B. Heath, 
my able assistant adjutant-general, that I acknowledge the obligation I am 
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under to him for his valuable assistance not only on these occasions, but 
throughout his service as the chief of my staff. Notwithstanding the fact 
that he was suffering from severe illness he insisted on accompanying me 
on this march against my earnest advice . . .” Died from disease at 
Rockbridge Alum Springs, Va., 21 Aug., 1863. 

Randall William McGavock, LL.B., 1849. Tennessee. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, commanding 10 Tenn. Inf., at Battles Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson, Tenn. Surrendered with garrison and was confined at Fort 
Warren, Mass. ; exchanged for three First Lieutenants. 31 March, 1863, 
Colonel consolidated 3, 10 and 13 Tenn. Inf. Killed at Raymond, Miss., 
12 May, 1863. Gen. J. E. Johnston in his “ Narrative” writes: “ The 
loss of Col. Randall McGavock, . . . who fell gallantly on this occasion, 
was much regretted.” 

1848-9. 

John Stewart Walker. Virginia. Captain Co. B, 15 Va. Inf. Bat- 
tles: Big Bethel and Seven Days before Richmond. Major 15 Va. Inf. 
Killed at Malvern Hill, Va., 1 July, 1862. 


1850-1. 


Hamilton Couper (also Scientific School, 1851). Georgia. Died 
from disease at Manassas Junction, Va., March, 1862. 

Albert Gallatin Jenkins, LL.B., 1850. Virginia. Resigned seat 
in Congress to enter Confederate Army. June, 1861, Captain campaign 
in West Virginia. Lieutenant-Colonel 8 Va. Cav. 5 Aug., 1862, Briga- 
dier-General. Battles: Searey Creek, Winchester, Bunker Hill and Mar- 
tinsburg. Wounded at Gettysburg ; led raids into Ohio and Pennsylvania ; 
killed at Cloyd’s Farm, base Cloyd’s Mountain, Va., 9 May, 1864. In 
“ Confederate Military History,” vol. 2, it says he “was the first to un- 
furl the flag of the Confederate States in Ohio.” Gen. Loring reports he 
was a “ brilliant and enterprising general.” 

Thomas Brown. Alabama. Lieutenant-Colonel 1 Ala. Cav. Killed 
at Munfordville, Ky., 21 Sept., 1862. 


1851-2. 


States Rights Gist. South Carolina. 8 March to Sept., 1861, A. A. 
G. and A. I. G., Army S. C. 20 March, 1862, Brigadier-General. Battles : 
Bombardment Fort Sumter, Bull Run, Jackson, Chickamauga, Mis- 
sionary Ridge, Atlanta campaign. Killed at Franklin, Tenn., 30 Noyv., 
1864. Col. Capers, brigade commander, reports: “ His horse was shot, 
and dismounting he was leading the right of the brigade when he fell 
pierced through the heart.” Gen. Capers, the same writer, in “ Confeder- 
ate Military History,” vol. 5, says: “Thus died Gen. S. R. Gist, a gallant 
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son of South Carolina, who had nobly defended on many a field the cause 
for which he now so heroically yielded up his life.” 

Thomas Jefferson Martin. Virginia. Captain Co. F, 57 Va. Inf. 
Killed at Malvern Hill, Va., 1 July, 1862. 

Alexander Yates, LL.B., 1852. Mississippi. Captain 36 Miss. Inf. 
Major. Severely wounded at Corinth. Brigade commander reports he 
behaved “heroically and nobly” at Iuka, Miss. Killed during siege of 
Vicksburg, Miss., 2 July, 1863. 

William Anderson Beene. Alabama. Killed in Seven Days’ Bat- 
tles before Richmond, Va., 1862. 

William James Steuart, LL.B., 1853. Maryland. Private 1 Md. 
Inf. Mortally wounded about 12 May, 1864, at Spottsylvania Court 
House, Va., and died in Richmond, Va., May, 1864. 


1853-4. 


James Albert Meader. Massachusetts. Died in the Confederate 
service. 

Ben Hardin Helm. Kentucky. Organized 1 Ky. Cav. and elected 
Colonel, 19 Oct., 1861. 18 March, 1862, Brigadier-General. Opened bat- 
tle at Chickamauga, Ga., mortally wounded 20 Sept., 1863, and died on 
following day. Gen. Breckinridge, division commander, reports: “ Here 
Gen. Helm, ever ready for action, and endeared to his command by many 


virtues, received a mortal wound while in the heroic discharge of his 
duties.” Gen. Helm married Miss Emily Todd, a half-sister of Mrs. 
Abraham Lincoln. In examining the official records concerning Gen. 
Helm, I saw the following order of President Lincoln, so characteristic 
of the author that I have copied it. “ War Dapartment, Washington, 
August 8, 1864. Major General Burbridge, Lexington, Ky.: Last 
December Mrs. Emily T. Helm, half-sister of Mrs. L., and widow of the 
rebel General Ben. Hardin Helm, stopped here on her way from Georgia 
to Kentucky, and I gave her a paper, as I remember, to protect her 
against the mere fact of her being General Helm’s widow. I hear a 
rumor to-day that you recently sought to arrest her, but was prevented 
by her presenting the paper from me. I do not intend to protect her 
against the consequences of disloyal words or acts, spoken or done by her 
since her return to Kentucky, and if the paper given her by me can be 
construed to give her protection for such words or acts, it is hereby re- 
voked pro tanto. Deal with her for current conduct just as you would 
with any other. — A. Lincoun.” (Vol. 7, Series 11, p. 567.) 

Henry Lord Page King, LL.B., 1855. Georgia. A. D. C., Captain, 
Staff Gen. McLaws, 1861, 1862. Killed at Fredericksburg, Va., 13 Dec., 
1862. Gen. McLaws, division commander, reports: “ He was a brave and 
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accomplished officer and gentleman, and had already distinguished him- 
self during the operations in front of Fredericksburg, as he had done in 
all the other engagements when on duty.” 


1854. 


Edward George Washington Butler. Kentucky. Major 11 La. 
Inf. Mortally wounded at Columbus, Ky., 7 Nov., 1861, and died 9 Nov., 
1861. 

1855-6. 

Robert Hitt. Illinois. Officer of Ark. Inf. Killed at Prairie Grove, 
Ark., 7 Dec., 1862. His brother, Capt. S. N. Hitt, an officer in a Union 
regiment, was in the same battle. 

James Wentworth Martin. Alabama. First Lieutenant 11 Va. 
Inf. Killed at Williamsburg, Va., 5 May, 1862. 


1856-7. 

Wright Smith Hackett. Tennessee. First Lieutenant Co. C, 16 
Tenn. Inf., May, 1861. At end of year, enlistment expired and he refused 
a commission and enlisted as private. Killed at Chickamauga, Tenn., 
6 Aug., 1864. Col. Savage, commanding regiment, reports : “ While others 
deserve nobly, I feel that I ought not to fail to notice the courage and 
good conduct of Private Hackett, whom I placed in command of the 
company after the fall of Captain Spurlock.” 


1857. 

Andrew Jackson Williams. Georgia. Captain Co. D, 25 Ga. Inf. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Killed at Chickamauga, Tenn., 20 Sept., 1863. Col. 
Wilson, commanding brigade, reports : “‘ Of the number wounded several 
have since died, among them Lieut. Col. A. J. Williams, commanding the 
Twenty-fifth Georgia Regiment, a brave and gallant officer, to whom 
much praise is due for his conduct on the field. He fell at his post and in 
the efficient discharge of his duties.” 


1858. 

Andrew Jackson Calhoun. South Carolina. Private Ark. Inf. 
Second Lieutenant. Mortally wounded at Chickamauga, Ga., and died 
8 Oct., 1863. 

James Davis Hunt, LL.B., 1859. Arkansas. Captain Ark. Inf. 
Killed at Corinth, Miss., 3 Oct., 1862. 


1858-9. 


William Henry Lilly. Louisiana. Co. G, 12 Miss. Inf. Wounded 
Gaines’ Mill, Va. Major. Killed returning to his regiment in railroad 
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accident at Chunky Creek Bridge, near Meridian, Miss., 19 Feb., 1863. 
Gen. Featherstone, commanding brigade, reports: “Maj. W. H. Lilly, 
who was in command of the Twelfth Mississippi Regiment, was wounded 
while gallantly and coolly discharging his duties at the head of the regi- 


MGNG es aves 
1859. 


John Morris Jackson. Georgia. Major 34 Ga. Inf. Killed at Jones- 
borough, Ga., 31 Aug., 1864. 

Jesse Reed. Georgia. Private 6 Ga. Inf. Mortally wounded at An- 
tietam, 17 Sept., 1862, and died near Sharpsburg, Md., 19 Sept., 1862. 

Joshua Johnson, LL.B., 1859. Virginia. Private Va. Inf. Served 
fifteen months. Died in hospital of disease at Luray, Va., 1 June, 1862. 


1860. 


Thomas Neale Ranney. Missouri. Mo. Inf. Killed at ——, Ark., 
——, 1865. 

Henry Reynolds Storrs. Alabama. Private Co. I, 3 Ala. Inf. 
Killed at Norfolk, Va., 21 May, 1861. 

George Louis Taylor. District of Columbia. A. D. C., Lieutenant, 
Staff Gen. Joseph Wheeler, 12 Nov., 1862. Killed 27 Dec., 1862. 

George Williamson, LL.B., 1859. Maryland. May, 1861, Private 
Co. H, 1 Md. Inf. From 1 May, 1862, to 12 May, 1864, A. A. G., Cap- 
tain, Staff Gen. G. H. Steuart. Ordered 2 Nov., 1863, to report to Gen. 
R. E. Lee. Gen. Steuart was captured at Spottsylvania Court House, 
Va., 12 May, 1864, and Williamson was wounded and escaped. A.I.G., 
Captain, Staff Gen. J. B. Gordon and killed at Fisher’s Hill, Va., 22 
Sept., 1864. Major Goldsborough in “The Maryland Line” mentions 
Captain Williamson as “ one of the bravest men that ever trod a battle- 
field.” 

1860-1. 

John Bellenfant Johnson. Tennessee. Major and Lieutenant-Col- 
onel 29 Tenn. Inf. Died in Griffin, Ga., 17 Nov., 1863, probably from 
disease. 

George McLeod Turner, LL.B., 1861. Georgia. Left Law School 
to enter Confederate Army. Private, First Lieutenant Co. C, Savannah 
Guards, Inf. Served through the war with Army of Northern Virginia. 
Killed at Sailor’s Creek, Va., 6 April, 1865. 


1861. 


Thomas Watson Cooper.’ North Carolina. Captain Co. C, 11 
N.C. Inf. First Lieutenant 11 N. C. Inf. Killed at Gettysburg, Pa., 3 
July, 1863. 
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1856. 


Elijah Graham Morrow. North Carolina. First Lieutenant Co. G, 
28 N. C. Inf. Captain. Seven Days’ Battles before Richmond, Va. 
Killed at Gettysburg, Pa., 3 July, 1863. 


1857. 


James Hartwell Hart. South Carolina. Killed in Seven Days’ 
Battles before Richmond, Va., , 1862. 


1859. 


William Walter Sillers. North Carolina. 13 Aug., 1861, First 
Lieutenant Co. A, 30 N.C. Inf. 1 May, 1862, Major, Lieutenant-Col- 
onel. Battles: South Mountain, Antietam, Chancellorsville and Gettys- 
burg. Killed at Kelly’s Ford, Va., 7 Nov., 1863. Gen. Rodes, division 
commander, reports: “ Lieutenant-Colonel Sillers behaved gallantly and 
did his duty.” 

Henry N. Blake, ’l 58. 

MILTon. 


THE YARD AND ITS ELMS. 


PRESIDENT Quincy, in his “ History of Harvard,” says that among 
the many activities that marked the first ten years of President Kirk- 
land’s administration, was the embellishing of the College precinct by 
the planting of trees and shrubbery. This probably took place about 1820, 
because University Hall was not completed until 1815, and until its com- 
pletion the boundary of the south side of the Yard was not fixed. The 
rows of elms, therefore, which have been dear to all living graduates, 
and to their fathers before them, were set out some 90 years ago. But 
there already existed in President Kirkland’s time several older trees — 
notably the Rebellion Tree, which was near the Old Pump in front of 
the south door of Hollis,’ the Class Day Tree, and the tree just inside 
the Johnston Gate, which, when cut down last summer, showed 127 an- 
nual rings. Others among those still standing doubtless go back toa date 
earlier than 1820. 

That is about the date when the trees that flourished during the 19th 
century, and that now are dying, were regularly set out. Regularity was, 

1 Probably there was more than one tree round which the students used to dance 


their war dance in times of rebellion: but the elm indicated came to have the special 
name. 
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indeed, neither achieved nor even attempted; because the buildings that 
faced the Yard were placed almost haphazard. Thus, the south end of 
Harvard Hall is not exactly in line with Massachusetts; Hollis and 
Stoughton are paired, but they are not in line with Harvard; Dane Hall, 
in its original position, was out of line with Massachusetts ; and so when 
Grays, Matthews, Weld and Thayer were added, between 1863 and 
1872, the disregard of symmetry was continued. 

Were the Yard, including the grouping of buildings, to be planned 
anew, it might be easy to get a better arrangement of paths and trees 
than now exists. The buildings would be placed in proper relation to 
each other and the paths naturally needed would not make such an ugly 
pattern as they now do. But the paths today, though they make an ugly 
pattern, do not run without rhyme or reason. Every path exists for a 
perfectly definite and logical purpose and various attempts to suppress 
them or alter their positions have been failures, for the mathematics used 
by the student in steering a course from one point in the Yard to any 
other point always depends on an elementary and well-known principle. 
The creation of a new point, that is to say the building of a new door or 
gate, means in a very few days a new set of lines. The Harvard student 
of today, like all his predecessors, exercises the Yankee’s inalienable right 
to cut corners; and perceiving, without the aid of geometry, that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points, he makes paths 
in the Yard accordingly. 

It is now five or six years since the first insect pests began to trouble 
the elms. For a time, spraying and the removal of eggs and cocoons 
seemed to promise sufficient protection ; but after the brown-tail and the 
gypsy moth came the girdler, and the trees began to die at the top. In 
the summer of 1909 a great many of the upper branches had to be cut 
off, and since then the elms with their amputated limbs and lessening 
foliage have presented a sad appearance. 

As soon as it became evident that the elms must all perish in a few 
years, the Corporation took steps to replace them. Mr. Guy Lowell, ’92, 
was engaged to draw plans for and to superintend the new planting. In 
consultation with Prof. C. S. Sargent, ’62, he has chosen red oaks, as 
being the best fitted to resist the pests which have destroyed the elms. 
They will be set out as fast as the old trees die. 

The new plan contemplates but few changes in the positions of the 
paths. The trees are arranged so as to pull together the dissimilar and 
scattered buildings of the Yard, and have to be placed without too much 
reference to the position of the paths, which may be modified as the uses 
to which the buildings are put change. Some 125 oaks will eventually 
shade the Yard and its borders. 
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In response to an inquiry Prof. C. S. Sargent, ’62, of the Arnold 
Arboretum, writes: “The Red Oak, which grows further north than any 
of the other Oaks of eastern North America, is very hardy and probably 
no American Oak grows more rapidly. It is a tree which forms a tall 
straight trunk and, when it is allowed sufficient space, it forms a broad 
head of horizontal branches. Its habit, therefore, seems well suited for 
the College Yard where shade is needed, and where it is desirable to 
look under long vistas of foliage. The age which trees attain depends on 
the amount of nourishment they can obtain, but under the conditions in 
which the Oaks are to be planted in the College Yard I should suppose 
that they would keep in good condition for at least a century, always pro- 
vided, of course, they receive proper care and occasional additional nour- 
ishment. The Red Oak is not immune from the attacks of insects; and it 
is a favorite food of the gypsy and browntail moths. I do not know by 
personal observation that it is attacked by the larvae of the leopard 
moth, but I should suppose that it would be. I am afraid that the Yard 
will not be beautiful and interesting from its trees during the next fifty 
years.” 

As a matter of record it may be added here that the shrubs and bushes 
which now fringe many of the buildings were planted in the spring and fall 
of 1887 by Charles Eliot, ’82, the Corporation having appropriated $500 
for that purpose. “ By 1901,” President Eliot wrote in the life of his son 


(p. 208, n. 1), “ much of the planting against the low fence about the 
Yard had been destroyed ; but the plantings against the buildings have 
for the most part survived, although never properly tended for lack of 
money.” Subsequently, through private benefactions, the shrubs have been 
greatly multiplied. Can any one tell when the Class Day Tree was first 
used at the Class Day Exercises, which originated, in their modern form, 
with the Class of 1838? Before that year, the occasion was for men only ; 


, 


punch being “brought in buckets from Willard’s Tavern,” or being 
otherwise provided, and producing an effect that made the presence of 
ladies undesirable. In the early part of the 19th century this Class Day 
Tree was called the Liberty Tree. Did it stand on the same site as an 
earlier one round which, according to Governor Hutchinson, during the 
rebellion of 1768, “the scholars met in a body under and about a great 
tree, to which they gave the name of Liberty” ? Some years later, this 
was either blown or cut down. Finally, was the Liberty Tree ever con- 
founded with the Rebellion Tree? Here are questions for the Harvard 
Memorial Society to answer. 
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VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE AT HARVARD. 


THE twelfth anniversary exercises of the dedication of the Phillips 
Brooks House were held on Jan. 16. President Lowell, who addressed 
the members of the Association, spoke in part as follows: “There was a 
time at the University when religion was looked upon as a mere orna- 
ment to life and something quite outside the range of normal active men ; 
but the influence of Brooks House during the past twelve years has 
done away with this idea. One of the most striking things about the 
University community today is the alert interest that so many men take 
in some one other than themselves. A religious life exists here which 
should reach out and unite the whole University, and Phillips Brooks 
House must supply the common ground.” 

To compare this extract with the purpose of the Association shows 
that the two agree in principle. Art. 2 of the Constitution states: “The 
purpose of this Association shall be to unite all members of Harvard 
University who are interested ‘in the religious, philanthropic, or other ac- 
tivities which centre in the Phillips Brooks House.” Under the Phillips 
Brooks House Association, which is a federal organization, are the three 
constituent societies: the St. Paul’s Society, the St. Paul’s Catholic Club 
and the Harvard University Christian Association. With these different 
societies no man need claim that he cannot find a part which meets his 
religious views. If he be a member of any one of the constituent societies 
he is thereby a member of Phillips Brooks House Association, or he can 
join Phillips Brooks House Association direct. However, it is not so 
much the organization of the Association that will interest the reader as 
what is actually being accomplished. 

In a recent number of the Alumni Bulletin, both the method of admin- 
istration and the different type of men taking part in this administration 
were well presented. The article makes clear the fact that the under- 
graduates as a body are supporting this side of College life as they never 
have before. It is due to this increased activity on the part of the under- 
graduates, coupled with a conviction of their own, that the members of 
the Corporation’s Committee have confirmed the appointment of a grad- 
uate secretary for a term of three years. This will give continuity of policy 
and a definite plan for expansion. 

The work of the Association may be divided into two phases: service 
to those within the College Community and service to the General Com- 
munity. 

The first, service to individuals of the College community, comes with 
the distribution of the Harvard Handbook. This book is sent to all men 
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during the month of August previous to their first entrance to Harvard. 
Filled as it is with bits of useful information, it serves as a guide to a 
man who may be coming to Cambridge for the first time. To supplement 
and complete the information given in the Handbook the Association 
maintains an Information Bureau for two weeks before the college year 
begins until about two weeks after registration. Here a man not only 
| finds information as to rooms and the general geography of Cambridge, 
but he also is met by men who are members of the ‘“ New Student Com- 
mittee” which numbers about 50. These men not only tell the new man 
what his questions call for, but often see him located in his quarters 
— taking the part of a guide in the quest. This not only serves as an 
information bureau, but is a convenient place to meet friends or make 
friends. The first Friday after registration the annual Association recep- 
tion is held for Freshmen. At this reception different members of the 
Faculty and prominent undergraduates speak, and members of the Uni- 
versity Glee Club furnish music. After the speeches and music come the 
refreshments and an opportunity for the Freshman from the West or 
East to meet any or all his classmates besides several upper classmen. 
Besides th2 Freshman reception there are receptions held for Graduate 
School men and foreign students. The purpose of them is to extend the 
use and hospitality of the House to men in these particular parts of the 
University. 

After the receptions come the regular meetings of the different branches 
of the Association. The Catholic Club has its regular meetings for Catho- 
lies, while the St. Paul’s Society and Christian Association have their 
weekly meetings for men of the different Protestant affiliations. 

The St. Paul’s Society holds its meetings every Wednesday evening. 
At its 50th anniversary dinner on Dec. 20, at which there were 125 
present, plans were discussed and laid for the Society to help support a 
mission in Somerville in connection with Christ Church Parish. The idea 
being that the Society, besides raising some of the initial funds, is to man 
the mission with recruits from the undergraduate body. Already three men 
have started work, 

The meetings of the University Christian Association are held on Sun- 
day mornings from 10.15 to 10.45. This hour has proved to be most satis- 
factory as it is immediately before the Chapel service, and in consequence 
is very well attended. These non-sectarian meetings take the form of 
frank open devotional discussions. Their success is not to be measured 
by the number of men attending, but rather by the interest of the in- 
dividuals taking part in them. 

Along with the meetings of the Association come the Bible Study and 
Mission Study groups. The Bible Study groups are held during the first 
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half-year and the Mission Study take their place in the second half-year. 
This present year, however, at the request of the members of the groups, 
two Bible Study groups are to be continued the second half-year. One of 
these groups, the Freshman, had an average attendance of 70 men for 
11 meetings, which came Monday evenings, at 7 o’clock, and were led 
by President Fitch of Andover Theological Seminary. Both the Mission 
and Bible Study groups are arranged to meet the desires of the different 
classes. Both the Freshman and Senior classes have but one group, which 
is led by members of the Faculty, while the Sophomores and Juniors 
have groups led by members of the Faculty and also small groups led by 
students. For the present at any rate this seems to fit best our local 
needs. The total enrolment in Bible Study for the first half-year just 
passed was 234 with an average weekly attendance of 152. The Mission 
Study groups will begin immediately after the mid-years and continue 
until the April recess. 

Aside from the regular weekly meetings and study groups the Associa- 
tion maintains a reading room with a dozen or more magazines and two 
daily papers as well as the college papers on file. The use of the reading 
room is not limited to members of the Association only, but is open to 
any one in the University who cares to make use of it. Along with the 
reading room is maintained a small library of books upon religious and 
ethical subjects, 

The Text-Book Loan Library has grown from a small collection of 
books four years ago until now it consists of 1500 books. These books, 
which are used in the different courses, are drawn out by the students 
and used for the duration of a course, at the end of which they are re- 
turned and in this way serve men for more than one year. These books 
have been collected from students and contributed by professors. Pro- 
fessor Taussig recently gave 15 copies of his new volumes on “ Principles 
of Economics ” —the most generous gift the library has received. For the 
first half-year there have been withdrawn 425 books by 125 students. 

At the end of the college year the Association arranges a Class Day 
spread for men who may not be in clubs or who may not care to be 
troubled with private spreads. The charge for entertainment is made so 
that it barely covers the cost. At Class Day, 1911, 157 guests were enter- 
tained. 

The Graduate Schools Christian Association is a branch of the Uni- 
versity Christian Association and is under the direction of an executive 
committee. During the past half-year it has held a reception and fort- 
nightly Sunday meetings. These meetings have been addressed by differ- 
ent members of the Faculty. The Harvard Mission consists of a student 
committee and a board of trustees, mainly graduates who stand for or- 
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ganized effort “ to arouse, maintain, and increase the interest and parti- 
cipation of Harvard men in the work of Christian Missions.” Instead of 
trying to maintain a mission as such, the committee seeks to give worthy 
projects in this line and especially those started by Harvard men the 
initial support. The committee has recently published its fourth report, 
which gives interesting accounts of different Harvard men’s work in their 
various fields. 

A schedule of meetings for the month of October shows how widely 
the House is used as a gathering place for varied organizations: Oct. 1, 
Christian Association ; 3, Social Service Conference ; 4, Graduate School 
Christian Association ; 6, Christian Science Society; 8, Christian Asso- 
ciation ; 9, Menorah Society ; 10, Catholic Club; 11, St. Paul’s Society ; 
13, New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools ; 15, 
Christian Association ; 18, St. Paul’s Society; 19, Boston Latin School 
Club ; 20, Christian Science Society ; 22, Christian Association ; 24, E. C. 
Carter’s Meeting ; 25, Catholic Club and St. Paul’s Society ; 26, Harvard 
Dames, and Foreign Student Reception ; 28, Ladies’ College Teas Asso- 
ciation ; 29, Christian Association. 

To speak of the second phase of the Association’s activity, namely 
that of service to the General Community, one must turn to the work 
which is directed by the Social Service Committee, which is made up en- 
tirely of undergraduates with a part time secretary as its executive. The 
Committee seeks to interest men in some form of social service in various 
settlements and educational centres throughout Cambridge and Boston. 
At present 335 men are doing regular weekly work either as boys’ club 
leaders or teaching foreigners and working men. There are 150 men teach- 
ing and they are distributed approximately as follows: 75 at Prospect 
Union ; 35 at Cambridge Social Union, and 40 in the educational centres 
under the direction of the Cambridge Y. M.C. A. The men leading boys’ 
clubs are working in the various settlements in Cambridge and Boston, 

Another form of social service that attracts men who are too busy with 
college activities to do regular weekly work is that of volunteer probation 
officers. This work is known as “ Juvenile Court Work,” and rightly so, 
as the students work in codperation with that Court. A boy who has com- 
mitted some petty offense is put on probation by the Court, and a student 
is asked to keep a watch over him during his probation period. A dozen 
men have been doing this work thus far this year. 

What might be termed occasional work, is that of entertainment 
troupes and speaking. The Committee sends a troupe of from six to ten 
men to various charitable organizations to give an evening’s entertain- 
ment. The entertainment usually consists of vocal or instrumental music, 
sleight-of-hand, readings, ete., depending upon the age of the audience. 
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It has been found necessary to limit the number of entertainments to one 
per week, not including vacation or examination periods. This brings the 
number of entertainments given each year to about 30. The other form 
of occasional work (that of speaking), is one that many men who do not 
have the time or ability for other kinds of social service are very glad to 
take part in. The Committee secures speakers for varied audiences with 
as many different subjects. Subjects of social, moral, religious, collegiate, 
and athletic significance are treated by the men sent out by the Commit- 
tee, which takes care to select those best fitted to speak on the suggested 
topics. 

The Committee conducts three clothing collections each year, through 
representatives in each dormitory or street, who not only open their 
rooms as depositories for such contributions as may be given, but make a 
call on the different men living in the buildings and in this way a lot of 
clothing is collected. This is distributed to various charitable organiza- 
tions, the best suits being kept at Brooks House for students who may be 
working their way through college and to whom this is a great aid. 

The undergraduate Social Service Committee seeks to codperate with 
the Alumni Civic Service Committee, which in turn gives its support to 
O. F. Cutts, 2 03, who is directing this work for all the colleges in the 
country. Mr. Cutts’s work seems to have a great future: its main idea 
is to give college men an opportunity to enter some sort of service work 
immediately upon leaving college in the town or city in which they may’ 
settle. It includes all kinds of service, whether religious, social, or politi- 
eal. Through the undergraduate experience of Social Service, men be- 
come appreciative of the possible opportunities in this work and are eager 
to continue after leaving college, and the larger field of Mr. Cutts offers 
unlimited possibilities. 

At the present time there are 925 members of the Phillips Brooks 
House Association, either direct or as members of its constituent socie- 
ties. The great majority, fully 900, of this membership comes from the 
undergraduates, which is significant of the support and interest the work 
is receiving from them. 

Harvard men are taking part in these different forms of unselfish Chris- 
tian service in larger numbers than ever before. Harvard, the community 
at large, and the individual receive results from this service which cannot 
be measured by the day or week, but only by a period of years through 
which such a service is bound to act and react on all concerned. It is the 
purpose of the Phillips Brooks House Association to be of the greatest 
possible service to all parts of the community, and to all individuals who 
may wish to serve or be served. 

Arthur Beane, ’11, Graduate Secretary. 
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ROBERT BACON, FELLOW. 


On January 10, 1912, the President and Fellows of Harvard College 
elected Robert Bacon, ’80, a Fellow to fill the vacancy in the Corporation 
caused by the death of Judge Francis C. Lowell, ’76, and this election 
was consented to on January 17, by a vote of the Board of Overseers. 
The newly elected Fellow is one of the most widely known of Harvard 
men of his generation. He has had unusual success in business life and 
in public office, and has already performed services of great value to the 
University. 

He was born in that portion of Boston called Jamaica Plain on July 5, 
1860, and was the son of William Benjamin and Emily Crosby (Lowe) 
Bacon. He prepared for college at Hopkinson’s School in Boston and 
entered and graduated with the Class of 1880. A fine physique enabled 
him to become a prominent and successful athlete. He played upon the 
Freshman and University football teams, was captain of the Freshman 
baseball nine, and rowed on the University crew. He was president of the 
Glee Club and possessed one of its best voices. His College Societies were 
the Institute of 1770, Hasty Pudding Club and A. D. Club. At graduation 
he was chosen Chief Marshal by his classmates, and their high regard and 
affection for him was expressed in their substantially unanimous request 
for his selection as Chief Marshal of the Alumni Association on their 
25th anniversary in 1905. 

Immediately after graduation Bacon with his classmate, Richard Trim- 
ble, made a trip around the world, and then settled down to business in 
Boston. For two years he was employed in the banking offices of Lee, 
Higginson & Company. In 1883 he became a partner in the banking 
firm of E. Rollins Morse & Brother, and was for several years one of the 
Directors of the Boston Stock Exchange. In 1894 he moved to New York 
to become a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company. In this 
period of reorganizations and consolidations in the financial world, he was 
director in many railroad and industrial corporations. During the coal 
strike in the fall of 1902 he represented his firm in the negotiations at 
Washington which led to the settlement of that trouble. After eight years 
of strenuous and successful business life he retired from the firm on Jan- 
uary 1, 1903, and has not since been engaged in active business. 

On September 11, 1905, he became Assistant Secretary of State under 
Secretary Root, having been appointed to that office by President Roose- 
velt. He regarded his appointment as a precious opportunity to perform 
work in the public service, and gave to his duties his undivided attention 
and interest. In 1906, during the absence of Secretary Root on his official 
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trip to South America, Bacon was Acting Secretary of State. In the same 
year he accompanied the then Secretary of War, William H. Taft, to 
Cuba for the purpose of investigating the condition of affairs in the island, 
and the possibility of avoiding intervention by the United States, under 
the provisions of the Platt amendment, and in 1908 he visited Porto 
Rico on official business connected with the Department of State. On the 
retirement of Secretary Root to accept his election as Senator from the 
State of New York, Robert Bacon was, on January 25, 1909, appointed 
Secretary of State and filled that office for the remainder of President 
Roosevelt’s term of office. On December 20, 1909, he was appointed by 
President Taft American Ambassador to France and immediately upon 
the confirmation of his appointment started for his post. He arrived in 
time to take part in the measures for the relief of the sufferers about 
Paris from the overflow of the Seine, and his efficient services were much 
appreciated by the French people. He continued in his office of Ambassa- 
dor until his election to the office of Fellow, which required his residence 
in this country. In accepting his resignation, President Taft tersely 
summed up his diplomatic work in the words, ‘“‘ You have done every- 
thing well.” 

Robert Bacon’s interest in Harvard University has never flagged for a 
moment since his first connection with the College, and has been mani- 
fested in many ways. His most important service was as an Overseer, which 
office he filled for 18 years. He was one of the Harvard Riverside Asso- 
ciates who acquired a large portion of the land between the College Yard 
and Charles River in order to provide for a probable extension of the 
College grounds. The terrace and gate of the Class of 1880, at the corner 
of Harvard and Quincy streets, were largely his gift. When the teachers’ 
fund of several million dollars was raised in 1905, Bacon was one of the 
most active and successful members of the committee which undertook 
this burden. 

Robert Bacon was married on October 10, 1883, to Martha W. Cowdin, 
daughter of Hon. Elliot C. Cowdin of New York, and three sons and a 
daughter have been born to them. The three sons are graduates of Har- 
vard, namely, Robert Low, ’07, Gaspar Griswold, ’08, and Elliot Cow- 
din, ’10. Bacon has always been deeply interested in rowing at Cambridge 
and he has been present at most of the races at New London since his 
graduation. In 1907 he had the unique experience of seeing his three 
sons captains of the three Harvard boats, the University eight, the Uni- 
versity four, and the Freshman eight. 

Few Harvard graduates have kept so closely in touch with both the 
undergraduate and official life of the University as has the new Fellow 
for the past thirty odd years. He is quoted as declaring the University to 
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be the best single influence for good in America, and the office which he 
is called upon to fill one that cannot be declined. The University may 


look forward to a long and useful service from its new officer. 
J. W. 


SQUIRRELS IN CAMBRIDGE. 


Tuomas Morton, writing in his “ New English Canaan” of “ Beasts 
of the Forest” with which he became acquainted when living on the 
shores of Quincy Bay between the years 1622 and 1630, says : — 


“There are Squirils of three sorts,very different in shape and condition; one is gray, 
and hee is as bigg as the lesser Cony, and keepeth the woods, feeding upon nutts. 

Another is red, and hee haunts our howses and will rob us of our Corne; but the 
Catt many times payes him the price of his presumption. 

The third is a little flying Squirill, with batlike winges, which hee spreads when hee 
jumpes from tree to tree, and does no harme.” 

No doubt all three of these Squirrels — with a fourth, the Chipmunk 
or Ground Squirrel, which Morton does not mention — occurred com- 
monly throughout the region now included within the limits of Cambridge 
when it was first visited by white men. Equally probable is it that their 
numbers became speedily reduced by the guns and cats of the early set- 
tlers, or because of the clearing of the land for cultivation. Wherever 
virgin forest is thus invaded and destroyed primitive animal as well as 
vegetable life must largely perish or disappear. A few forms may, how- 
ever, remain and adapt themselves quickly to the changed conditions, 
while others sometimes reappear after original conditions have been in 
some measure restored or duplicated — as when cultivated trees and 
shrubs replace forest growths and afford equally satisfactory food or 
shelter. Thus the Red Squirrels observed by Morton were domiciled in 
“howses”’ within ten years from the time of the first coming of European 
colonists to Massachusetts, whereas the Gray Squirrels of this state are 
not known to have ventured on similarly close association with man until 
near the close of the last century, when they began to establish themselves 
familiarly in many of our towns and cities. 

My personal experience with Squirrels in and near Cambridge dates 
back to about the year 1860, when our family lived where we are living 
still —on Brattle Street midway between Harvard Square and Mt. Au- 
burn. The houses fronting on this street were not then one tenth as 
numerous as they are at present and the grounds about them were less 
crowded with trees and shrubbery, while at the rear of those to the west- 
ward of Sparks Street, stretching southward towards Charles River and 
northwestward to Fresh Pond, lay broad fields and pastures sprinkled 
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here and there with scattered oaks, hickories and wild apple trees. Hence 
the Brattle Street region was then comparatively treeless as well as 
sparsely settled. It included, however, a few bits of essentially natural 
woodland, such as one lying near the western end of Vassall Lane, an- 
other, known as Gray’s Woods, bordering on Fresh Pond Lane, and a 
third covering the greater part of Mr. Lowell’s grounds at Elmwood. 
Situated nearer the heart of the city, yet more extensive and primitive 
than any of these, were Norton’s Woods. To the westward of Mt. Auburn 
and in the Fresh Pond Swamps, very much of the country was timbered 
with fine old oaks and pines, or covered with young second growths of 
maples and birches, or with tangled thickets. 

Although often visited by gunners, these outlying woods harbored, at 
one or another season, large and habitually shy or retiring birds and 
mammals such as Red-tailed and Red-shouldered Hawks, Great Horned 
and Barred Owls, Great Blue Herons, Night Herons, Ruffed Grouse, 
Quail, Woodcock, Foxes, Skunks, Cotton-tail Rabbits and Minks, — be- 
sides various forest-haunting creatures of lesser size or interest. Flying 
Squirrels had deserted them before my day, but there were Red Squirrels, 
and Chipmunks in abundance, and a few Gray Squirrels, also. Being 
rated as game and persistently hunted, the Gray Squirrels led precarious 
lives and were exceedingly wary, seldom leaving their holes in the great 
oaks or their nests in the tall pines excepting in the early morning or late 
afternoon. They were never known to venture beyond Gray’s Woods in 
the direction of Harvard Square. Nor did Chipmunks roam much further 
eastward although occurring commonly all around Fresh Pond and by 
hundreds if not thousands in Mt. Auburn and Cambridge Cemeteries. 
The Red Squirrels had no such aversion to urban haunts. They main- 
tained populous colonies among the white pines at Elmwood and the Pal- 
frey place and in Norton’s Woods, while scattered pairs bred elsewhere 
well within city limits in clusters or rows of Norway spruces. From these 
evergreen strongholds, where their presence was tolerated if not encour- 
aged, they made predatory excursions in every direction, especially at the 
season of ripening fruit. We used to see them very often along the entire 
length of Brattle Street ; not infrequently in or near the College grounds ; 
occasionally on Dana Hill. My father was accustomed to shoot them 
whenever they attacked his pears. After he had ceased to do this they 
took possession of a hole in the big linden tree by his chamber window. 
Here they dwelt in peace and security at all seasons until evicted by Gray 
Squirrels, who have since occupied the hole. It has served one or the 
other species as a nesting place for not less than forty consecutive years. 

Just when the Gray Squirrels began to invade thickly settled parts of 
Cambridge I cannot remember definitely, but it must have been about 
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1890 or 1891. They appeared first along the upper stretches of Brattle 
Street — coming, apparently, from Mt. Auburn, where they had been 
noticed a year or two earlier — and worked their way eastward so slowly 
that several years elapsed before they reached the College Yard and 
Norton’s Woods. Their progress in this direction seemed to be obstructed 
and retarded almost everywhere by the Red Squirrels. These spirited 
little creatures defended their ancestral haunts with admirable courage 
and tenacity. Whenever a Gray Squirrel appeared in our grounds it was 
sure to be attacked and driven out by a Red Squirrel, who, after chasing 
’ it across the street, would return to his favorite lime tree and there tri- 
umphantly proclaim his contempt for all animate things, big or little, by 
a torrent of bravado and abuse in squirrel language such as every mem- 
ber of his tribe is ever ready to indulge in on slight provocation. Similar 
attempts at aggression on the part of Gray Squirrels, met and repulsed 
in like manner, were of daily occurrence elsewhere in our neighborhood. 
At first the Red Squirrels seemed to be uniformly successful in holding 
their ground, Nevertheless the Grays continued to multiply and spread 
until they outnumbered the Reds and were even more widely distributed 
within the city limits. Not long after this it became evident that the Red 
Squirrels were giving way and abandoning stronghold after stronghold. 
The last one seen about our place spent a week or more in March, 1900, 
battling with three or four Gray Squirrels for possession of the hole in the 
old lime tree. At Elmwood, where the Red Squirrels made their final 
stand, a few lingered for a year or two later before removing to the hem- 
lock grove at Fresh Pond. Apparently they were crowded, rather than 
driven, out of Cambridge. The war they waged so valorously against the 
Grays lasted not less than ten or a dozen years. 

During their occupancy of the Brattle Street region Red Squirrels did 
little obvious harm there. Their depredations in fruit orchards were not 
serious and they seldom molested nesting birds. Season after season they 
and the Robins reared young in the old lime tree where we often saw 
them pass the Robin’s nest so closely as to brush it with their tails yet 
without disturbing the sitting bird, or her eggs or young if she happened 
to be away. Countless observations of like nature, made at Concord and 
elsewhere, have convinced me that only a very few Red Squirrels ever de- 
stroy the eggs or young of birds. Indeed Ihave not met with more than 
half a dozen in all which I had reason to believe were nest robbers. Once 
having taken up the practice, they are likely to devote themselves to it, 
just as Tigers are said to hunt only men and women after having ac- 
quired a taste for human flesh. Curiously enough, the birds recognize 
such marauding Squirrels at a glance and mob them whenever they ap- 
pear, although permitting others of the same species, doubtless known to 
be inoffensive, to approach their nests, without showing any alarm. 
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When the Gray Squirrels repopulated Cambridge, after having been 
absent from all but its outskirts for perhaps two centuries, our townspeople 
gave them a friendly reception. Being treated kindly everywhere and 
fed liberally in many places, they soon became tame and confiding, as well 
as almost ubiquitous. As they waxed more and more numerous and 
familiar, however, they came to be held in somewhat less general favor 
than at first, by reason of certain objectionable habits which they are 
known or believed to have developed. Thus it is said that they destroy 
fruit, mutilate flowers, injuriously gnaw the bark of trees, rob birds’ 
nests, rampage noisily in garrets—and even that sometimes they em- 
ploy their formidable teeth to lacerate the fingers or faces of those who 
feed them. Every one of these charges rests on more or less good evi- 
dence. This, however, has not always been interpreted or applied quite 
fairly. Offenses trivial in character have been unduly magnified, others 
committed infrequently or only locally have been regarded as of common 
or general occurrence. Nor has there been sufficient recognition of the 
fact, familiarly known to naturalists yet not always borne in mind even 
by them, that many of the lower animals vary individually, as well as 
racially, with respect to habit and even character. In other words, we are 
all too prone to assume that because one such creature as a Crow or a 
Squirrel has been seen to do something habitually, or perhaps only casu- 
ally, this action must hence be characteristic of the whole race. 

Where Gray Squirrels abound and have free access to corn fields or 
fruit orchards they may be collectively, as well as individually, very de- 
structive. There are farms at Concord familiarly known to me where they 
harvest fully one half of the maturing ears of sweet or yellow Indian corn 
besides helping themselves more or less liberally to peas, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and blackberries, Such farm products have nearly or quite ceased to 
be grown in Cambridge, but we still have pear and apple trees, with a few 
cherry trees and grape vines. Gray Squirrels, like Red ones, are ever eager 
for pears and take literally all they can get in Cambridge, commonly re- 
jecting the pulp and eating only the seeds. Less frequently they destroy 
apples in the same way. They are exceedingly fond of cherries, but have 
no great liking for grapes. Several years ago they attacked flowering cro- 
cuses. During the first season only yellow blossoms were molested, but 
every one of these in our grounds was bitten into small pieces. The next 
year all our crocuses of whatever color were treated in like manner. 
Since then these flowers have remained wholly unmolested. When maple 
sap is running in the month of March our Gray Squirrels obtain it by 
gnawing through the bark just as the Red Squirrels used to do before 
them. I feared at first that this might injure the trees, but several near 
our house which have been tapped for twoscore years or more are still 
hale and vigorous. 
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Beyond question Gray Squirrels sometimes romp noisily through garrets 
and wall spaces of houses, although many of the disturbing sounds which 
they are supposed to produce in such places are made by Rats, — especially 
those heard at night, when no Squirrels save Flying ones are accustomed 
to move about freely. 

Only two instances of vicious attacks on human beings by unconfined 
Gray Squirrels have ever come to my notice. The first happened ten or 
a dozen years ago when a little girl living in our neighborhood was rather 
severely bitten in the hand. The second occurred shortly afterward in the 
College Yard, where one of my friends saw a Squirrel sink his teeth in 
the face of an unknown man. Both Squirrels had just been fed; neither 
is known to have been provoked in any way ; one was promptly slain by 
the outraged father of the child; the other is supposed to have escaped 
all punishment. 

Some people hold Squirrels responsible for the loss of elms in the College 
Yard and elsewhere in Cambridge, believing that they have driven away 
birds which would have held in check certain insects through whose at- 
tacks the trees have perished by hundreds, if not thousands, of late. No 
doubt Gray Squirrels, like Red ones, sometimes take eggs or young from 
birds’ nests, but equally without question such acts of spoliation are of rare 
or only local occurrence. I have watched scores and indeed hundreds of 
nests in which eggs were hatched and young reared without molestation, 
although Gray Squirrels frequently approached them closely. Once I saw 
five Squirrels file along a branch past a Robin’s nest containing eggs or 
young (I have forgotten which), without so much as pausing to look into it. 
Such experiences have led me to conclude that Gray Squirrels cannot 
have had much if anything to do with the banishment of birds from Cam- 
bridge. Furthermore, I am of opinion that insect-eating birds, however 
numerous, would not have safeguarded the elms in Cambridge. They 
have failed to do it at Concord in localities where they literally swarm. 
There, as elsewhere, the lesson taught has been that the only sure way of 
protecting such trees, especially against Elm-leaf Beetles, is to spray them 
thoroughly not later in the season than June 10. Had this lesson been 
learned and acted on in Cambridge in time to profit by it, our elms need 
not have been destroyed. 

Even if native birds could not have saved a single Cambridge elm 
the fact that they have so nearly deserted the city is none the less to be 
deplored. I remember when they inhabited every part of it in goodly 
numbers and variety, but that was forty years or more ago. Since then 
they have been leaving it almost ceaselessly until now the list of species 
which have wholly disappeared, and of those no longer numerously repre- 
sented, is sad to contemplate. There may be room, of course, for differ- 
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ence of opinion as to the underlying causes which have led to this with- 

drawal. I should name them as follows, numbering them in the order in 

which they have successively become operative, 

1. Depredations of House Cats — deadly enemies of birds, preying ex- 
tensively on them in Cambridge up to about 1890, since when the Cats 
have decreased in numbers and their ravages correspondingly dimin- 
ished. 

2. Aggressive acts of House Sparrows — originally imported from Eu- 
rope ; first appearing in Cambridge in 1873 ; generally established there 
by 1878. They soon banished all the Bluebirds, Wrens, and Tree 
Swallows, by taking possession of their nesting places in bird houses or 
hollow trees, and later drove or crowded out many birds of other kinds. 

3. Spraying with arsenate of lead. It has been doubted if this often kills 
birds, but three were found dead near our house the first time the lin- 
dens were sprayed and five the second time, while many others disap- 
peared. Even if only a few are ever poisoned all insectivorous ones 
must suffer from a dearth of food wherever spraying has been thorough 
and widespread, since it destroys all leaf-eating insects. 

4. Changes in local conditions such as those due to multiplication of 
buildings, increase of human population and of street traffic, and elimi- 
nation of woods everywhere in or near the city. 

5. Illicit and illegal use of guns, snares and bird-lime by Italians and 
other aliens who, of late, have killed many birdsin Arlington and Bel- 
mont and at least a few in Cambridge. 

What I conceive to have been the relative importance of these factors 
may be indicated by restating them in this order: (1) Spraying, (2) Spar- 
rows, (3) Cats, (4) local changes, (5) Italians, ete. 

If I have hit anywhere near the truth in thus attempting to account 
for the disappearance of the birds, their loss is irretrievable by any 
means conceivably within the present knowledge and grasp of man. Cats 
are no longer numerous enough to do much harm and their further elimi- 
nation would perhaps accomplish little good as long as House Sparrows 
remained plentiful and spraying went on. To attempt local extermination 
of the Sparrows would be futile unless it were accompanied by their gen- 
eral extirpation, which is regarded as impracticable and not likely ever to 
be undertaken. If spraying were discontinued, we might lose most of our 
remaining trees and thereby practically all tree-haunting birds. Sooner or 
later the Gypsy Moths, Brown-tailed Moths, and Elm-leaf Beetles, which 
are now giving us such grievous trouble, will almost certainly be controlled 
by parasites or by disease, as they have long been throughout Europe. 
They, with the House Sparrow —already much reduced in numbers 
through natural causes, must eventually yield to that law of Nature 
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which decrees that no one form of animal or vegetable life shall possess 
the earth. Hence it may happen without man’s intervention, after the 
Sparrow plague has still further abated and the necessity for defending 
foliage with poison no longer exists, that Cambridge will once more be 
tenanted in summer by very many of the old-time native birds. Until 
this shall have come to pass we must make the most of the few remaining 
ones and seek the others elsewhere in localities where they still abound. 

Of the birds which now appear rather commonly and quite fearlessly 
in densely populated parts of Cambridge, the Crow, the Blue Jay, the 
Screech Owl and the Sparrow Hawk were seldom or never seen there 
during my youth ; nor was the Crow Blackbird as numerously represented 
then as it is now. With more or less good reason all five of these birds, 
together with Squirrels of every kind, were treated as outlaws in 
the earlier days when we had grain, vegetables, and fruit to care for and 
countless song birds to cherish and protect. Local conditions have changed 
greatly since then, with the result that city-frequenting Crows, Jays and 
Blackbirds are no longer molested and have come to depend largely for 
subsistence on bread and refuse meat thrown out for them and the Squir- 
rels. They are entitled to such bounty, for, with the Owls and Hawks, they 
prey extensively on House Sparrows, or their eggs or young, thereby keep- 
ing down the numbers of these undesirable pests. Moreover, Squirrels, both 
' Red and Gray, perform similar if lesser service by devouring the larvae 
of Brown-tailed Moths. These are eaten oftenest in winter and early 
spring while still in the leaf-rolled nest, which is first bitten off the twig 
and then pulled to pieces. I have known an oak loaded with nests to be 
stripped bare of them by four Gray Squirrels in the course of as many 
days. Thus are we taught the valuable lesson that birds and mammals 
addicted to a craving for animal food, or to various forms of pilfering, 
and at one time or place detrimental to human interests, may at another 
serve man usefully because of the possession and exercise of just such 
qualities. 

William Brewster, h’99. 


CHANGES IN THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Tue Faculty of Divinity has recently adopted a new statement of 
the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, which will 
go into effect for students entering the School in 1912. In the past, 
the divinity degree has been conferred on the ground of the exam- 
inations in 14 courses, with the restriction that the student’s work must 
have included one course in each of the main fields of theological study. 
Under the new plan the degree will not rest on the course examinations, 
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although these are valued for purposes of instruction and discipline and 
will continue to be held. For the purpose of the degree there will be a 
series of examinations at the close of the Senior year, intended to show 
two things: first, whether the candidate has the knowledge of the several 
theological subjects deemed requisite for every man trained as a teacher 
of the Christian religion ; secondly, whether in the remainder of each can- 
didate’s work in the School, beyond what is covered by these require- 
ments imposed upon all, he has made adequate attainments. 

For the first of these purposes the Faculty has established examina- 
tions (partly written, partly oral) in the following subjects, which must 
be passed by all candidates for the degree. The work covered by this 
requirement may be estimated to occupy approximately one half of a 
student’s time for the three years’ course. 

a. The Religion of Israel, with Judaism to the second century after 
Christ. 

b. Early Christianity, as it appears in the New Testament and the 
writings of the subapostolic age, with the environing religious conditions 
in the Greek and Roman world. 

ce. The History of Christianity, particularly the history of thought, and 
of the religious life, corporate and individual. 

d. The History of Religions, especially the religions of civilized peoples. 

e. Systematic Theology. 

f. The Work of the Minister, including Social Ethics. 

To cover the second part of the test, as described above, examinations 
will be given on the other work done in the three years. These will con- 
sist chiefly of more searching tests in the same fields. The examinations 
will be under the direction of the Faculty, not of the individual instruct- 
ors, and in all cases officers will participate who have not themselves 
taught the candidate in the subject. 

The student will be permitted to prepare himself for these examina- 
tions in any way he wishes, not only by specific courses, but also by pri- 
vate reading, for which guidance will be provided. The new rule about 
studies in preparation for the degree does not state any required number 
of courses, but only that three years’ work must have been done.’ What 
shall constitute full work for a year will be determined in each case by 
the committee in charge. The several elementary courses, or their equiva- 
lent in private study, will now be required of all, and it is expected that 
these courses will be taken as early as possible in the student’s career, save 
for systematic theology, which is more suitably studied in the second or 
third year. 


1 In special cases students entering at the beginning of the second half-year ond re- 
duce this to two and one half years, 
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Under the plan the student’s work in his whole course will be con- 
trolled by the general examinations at the close. It is hoped that this will 
lead to increased unity, order, and coherence in a student’s prepara- 
tion, to a broader interest in independent reading of theological litera- 
ture apart from the specific requirements of courses, and to a better mas- 
tery of the subjects studied. The temptation to take too many subjects, 
or comparatively easy courses, will be diminished ; and with the greater 
freedom given by the new system it will not be necessary that every 
course of instruction shall conform exactly to a standard size and weight. 
The value of a course to a student will depend not on his being able to 
count it on a scale of 14, but on what he can get out of it in preparation 
for his general examination. It is believed that the intensity of the stu- 
dent’s work will be increased, and some of the Faculty hope that they 
themselves may be stimulated to do better teaching. At the same time, 
the freedom of the student to make suitable use of the very large body of 
instruction offered is not unduly restricted. 

The new plan, while it ought to tend to make professional preparation 
more interesting, will probably make the degree somewhat harder to gain. 
It is hoped that it will add to the distinction of the degree, but it is not 
likely to lead to any increase in the number of candidates. Indeed, some 
diminution would not be surprising, for the plan will appeal chiefly to the 
men of better quality. 

At the same time with this change, four new scholarships of $450 each 
have been offered to students of distinguished ability. This amount is 
larger than any scholarship now given to undergraduates in divinity, and 
thesé scholarships are intended to make it possible for the best men to 
give their undivided attention to their studies. Provision has also been 
made for a more careful supervision than heretofore of the outside prac- 
tical work done by divinity students. 

In all these matters everything depends on the actual administration of 
the system. In the course of years the new examinations will come to 
have a recognized character and standing of their own. Possibly the Har- 
vard degree examinations may then prove to have some use for other 
neighboring theological schools and may thus furnish a basis for a co- 
operation in theological education. 

As a part of the changes in the system of studies and degrees the Faculty 
has recommended that the University establish an advanced degree in 
theology, to be called Master of Divinity (scientiae theologicae magister). 
This will be offered to graduates of theological seminaries on the ground 
ordinarily of one year’s advanced work in a special field. The examination 
will be both written and oral, and will cover the subjects of the candi- 
date’s studies rather than the particular courses he has heard. As in the 
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case of the bachelor’s examinations it will be conducted by the Faculty 
and not merely by the instructors in the individual courses. It is hoped 
that the new degree will have a significance and value greater than that 
of the divinity Master of Arts, which is now given for a miscellaneous 
group of Divinity School courses. 

In making the new arrangements the Faculty has been aided by the 
new plan of examinations in the Medical School.’ The governing aim has 
been to emphasize the professional character of theological study, to lead 
divinity students to study harder and more fruitfully, and to dignify the 
divinity degrees. 

James Hardy Ropes, ’89. 


EXPENDITURES FOR ATHLETICS. 


THE new plan of including the expenses of games and the guarantees 
paid to visiting teams in the published report of expenditures for ath- 
letics so increases the totals that a casual observer may fear that expendi- 
tures have increased. On the contrary, a report rendered in the same 
way as in previous years would have shown a decrease in expenses of 
$4500. 

Of the $162,000 recorded as paid out, $19,482 was paid as guarantees 
to visiting teams and $25,434 as game expenses. “ Game expenses” in- 
cludes only those expenses caused by the presence of spectators at the 
games, such as the building of extra seats, ticket takers, police, etc., etc. 
Of the $11,094 spent in care of buildings and grounds, $5542 was paid 
in wages, $1784 for insurance, $966 for heating and $616 for water. 
The $4242 expended for permanent improvements was for filling the 
Soldier’s Field marsh lands, a work which steadily progresses although 
the results seem long in coming. 

Coming to the cost of maintaining the teams, many economies have 
been practised although there have been increased expenses along some 
lines. A tabulation of a few totals by items rather than by sports is of 
interest. These items cover 22 teams, two boat clubs, 60 tennis courts 
and the class in general athletics : 


Doctors and rubbing, $5,212 Boats and Oars, $2,617 
Labor, 6,981 Launches, 2,481 
Printing, 2,279 New London Trip, 4,787 
Supplies, 11,025 Prizes, 847 
Trainers and Coaches, 19,474 Dues, 67 
Training Tables, 6,599 Boat House Expense, 1,968 
Travel, 21,332 Sundries, 1,719 


1 This is described in the article by Dr. Edward H. Bradford on “‘ Examinations at 
the Harvard Medical School’’ in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for December, 
1911. 
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Questions at once come. Is there extravagance? Are the athletes 
pampered ? 

Every effort is being made to curb extravagance. There has been great 
progress not only in curtailing foolish expenditures, but in educating cap- 
tains and managers and players to the fact that when reasonable ex- 
penditure of money is exceeded, efficiency diminishes rather than in- 
creases. 

It is the steady policy of instructors, coaches and trainers to inculcate 
self-reliance and sound common sense. The eager athlete in his nervous- 
ness and with his many volunteer advisers, too often seeks artificial aids. 
Good old-fashioned strength and skill developed by application and hard 
work are the requisites for “making” a team. The item “doctors and 
rubbing” is larger than usual. Special study of diet is being conducted, 
and the results, in simpler food with less training-table expense, are al- 
ready showing. At football and hockey practice and games, it is desir- 
able to have a doctor always in attendance. 

Never has there been such a strict supervision of the issuing of sup- 
plies as today. Cards at the Athletic Office show just what each indi- 
vidual has received. There is an order system in purchases, and the 
dealer who supplies goods without a proper order has difficulty in getting 
his money. 

The item “trainers and coaches” includes the football coaches, Wray, 
Stevenson and Brown for the oarsmen, Quinn and Donovan for the track, 
the baseball coach, and instructors in lacrosse, soccer, fencing, wrestling 
and boxing. At the training table, the student pays what he pays for 
board through the year. The expense of the table is too great for the 
results obtained and it is expected to reduce this, both by furnishing sim- 
pler food and shortening the period at the tables. 

The travel item is not large for the amount of traveling done. Stricter 
supervision of traveling expenses is now given. For instance, a few years 
ago a hockey trip te New York cost over $500. This year, a similar trip 
cost less than $325. It is necessary, of course, to educate each year a new 
set of undergraduate managers, and as there are more than 30 of them 
all told, virtually a course in business is being conducted. Gradually, the 
important business features of the management have been taken from 
the undergraduate so that now all financial agreements are carefully 
supervised, his authority to incur unusual expense has been cut off and 
all railroad and hotel arrangements are made through the office of the 
Graduate Treasurer. 

Such a cursory and hasty comment as is here set down can only give 
to graduates a hint of what is being done and what is being fostered and 
encouraged in business and athletic lines, The tremendous amount of de- 
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tail and the peculiar nature of the business of directing the athletic ac- 
tivities of a great university, leave many openings for criticism. 

It is the underlying purpose of those in charge to conduct athletics at 
Harvard for the glory and honor of the University and for the education 
of the students, not merely those 200 who play on the teams, but all who 
can be induced to participate in out-of-door sport. 

William F. Garcelon, 1 ’95, 
Graduate Treasurer. 


ATHLETIC RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES, 1910-11. 


The Graduate Treasurer of the Harvard Athletic Association has issued the finan- 
cial report for the year ending July 31, 1911. 

For purposes of comparison, the tabulated figures as given below for the past 
year, are made up on the same basis as in 1910. These show a loss for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1911, of over $10,000. The total receipts were $112,000 as against $130,- 
000 for the year ending July 31, 1910, a decrease of about $19,000, due largely to a 
decrease of $2000 in receipts from Baseball and $14,000 in receipts from Football. 
The expenses decreased from $127,335 to $122,920 or about $4500. 


1910 1911 

Receipts. Expenses. Receipts. Expenses. 
Care of buildings and grounds, $12,164.63 $11,094.72 
General Account, $2,187.84 14,612.52 $2,346.33 13,764.00 
Permanent improvements, 10,597.99 4,242.10 
Varsity Baseball, 21,651.84 11,177.31 19,579.63 12,063.51 
Varsity Boat Club, 3,330.00 15,480.18 4,221.60 16,279.91 
Varsity Football, 88,387.48 31,078.81 74,456.08 29,027.09 
Varsity Track Team, 4,407.48 8,994.90 2,776.80 10,001.81 
Association Football, 73.00 576.83 20.00 
Basketball, 18.25 
Baseball 2d Team, 33.00 213.92 162.50 
Fencing Team, 281.53 260.00 
General Athletic Class, 
Golf Team, 
Gymnastic Team, 222.43 286.60 59.80 
Hockey Team, 1,850.82 2,908.20 1,000.00 
Lacrosse Team, 174.75 2,273.85 
Lawn Tennis Association, 22.25 283.82 158.05 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 3,139.40 1,920.34 3,845,00 
Newell Boat Club, 759.00 2,448.75 956.00 2,923.50 
Swimming Team, 267.85 465.02 
Weld Boat Club, 1,275.00 3,280.95 1,075.00 4,038.24 
Wrestling Team, 325.00 328.39 175.00 381.25 
Freshman Association Football, 6.85 103.86 
Freshman Baseball, 615.10 1,113.97 160.54 999.00 
Freshman Crew, 756.25 2,153.63 2,721.43 
Freshman Football, 751.15 3,342.35 794.25 2,891.75 
Freshman Hockey Team, 185.58 34.10 315.57 
Freshman Lacrosse Team, 43.75 100.00 101.35 
Freshman Track Team, 688.68 1,040.59 17.25 788.46 


$130,962.07 $127,335.76 $112,097.93 $122,920.82 
The All Star-Carlisle game is not inciuded in this tabulation. 





Heretofore and in the above tabulations, the Auditors’ statements have given, 
in the column of receipts, the net receipts only, after deducting the guarantees paid 
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to other teams, and the expenses incidental to and attending the big games, so that 
the gross receipts of the Football and the Baseball games have not heretofore been 
printed. The expense columns have shown corresponding deductions, the expenses 
connected with the Yale Football Game, for instance, being charged to that par- 
ticular game, the net receipts only having been shown in the tabulations. It seems 
more business-like, and the Auditors this year have consequently made their report, 
giving the complete story of the financial transactions of the Association. 
This report is given below. 


HARVARD ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 
for the year ending July 31, 1911. 


Receipts. Expenses. Gain or 
Loss. 
Care of buildings and grounds, $11,094.72 $11,094.72 
General account, $1,637.69 13,099.51 11,461.82 
Permanent improvements, 4,242.10 4,242.10 
Varsity Football, 96,378.81 50,949.82 45,428.99* 
Varsity Baseball, 30,531.98 23,015.86 7,516.12* 
Varsity Boat Club, 4,221.60 16,279.91 12,058.31 
Varsity Track Team, 3,753.29 10,978.30 7,225.01 
Lawn Tennis Courts, : 3,845.00 2,060.52 1,784.48* 
Hockey Team, 3,365.00 6,168.62 2,803.62 
Weld Boat Club, 1,437.50 4,400.74 2,963.24 
Newell Boat Club, 956.00 2,923.50 1,967.50 
Fencing Team, 310.00 888.67 578.67 
Lacrosse Team, 300.00 2,349.34 2,049.34 
Lawn Tennis Association, 183.05 316.10 133.05 
Baseball 2d Team, 181.10 454.04 272.94 
Wrestling Team, 175.00 381.25 206.25 
Association Football, 175.00 1,536.48 1,316.48 
Gymnastic Team, 94.10 217.39 123.29 
General Athletic Class, 112.50 112.50 
Basketball, 21.65 21.65 
Golf Team, 5.84 5.84 
Freshman Football, 1,044.25 3,141.75 2,097.50 
Freshman Baseball, 288.14 1,126.60 838.46 
Freshman Crew, 45.79 2,767.22 2,721.43 
Freshman Track Team, 46.25 817.48 77128 
Freshman Hockey Team, 34.10 315.57 281.47 
Freshman Association Football, 103.86 103.86 
Freshman Lacrosse Team, 101.35 101.35 
All Star-Carlisle Football game, 3,236.45 ___ 2,827.81 408.64* 
Total, $152,240.10 $162,698.50 
Excess of Expenditures over Income, $10,458.40 
* Loss. 


It will be seen that the profit from Football and Baseball was about $53,000. 
The greatest loss came in the Crew, where the deficit is over $12,000. The Track 
Team took in $7225 less than it received. A comparison with the year 1910 shows 
that of the major teams, Football was the only one to decrease its expenses, there 
being a saving in that sport of $2000. 

It is noticeable that in accordance with the general policy being pursued at Har- 
vard, the minor teams have cost more. The attendance at the Football games in the 
Fall of 1911 was very large and should make up the loss of the year preceding. The 
receipts of the year were the smallest forsome years. In 1908, the total receipts were 
$127,000. In 1909, they were $124,000. A substantial part of this decrease is due to 
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the present policy of not soliciting subscriptions for the various teams from students. 
The experience of the past year shows that unless economy is practised, it may be 
necessary to return to popular subscriptions. 

The total amount spent in Athletics seems very large. In the management of 
games, however, no expense is spared to insure the comfort and convenience of those 
who attend. Supervision of expenditures of the teams is getting stricter every year. 
The development of the minor teams, and the extension of the policy of inducing 
more men to participate, means much more expense in the preparation and care of 
the grounds. 

The student body, as a whole, is probably getting more benefit from the money 
received and spent by the Athletic Association, than ever before. 


THREE WORTHIES. 


MARQUIS JUTARO KOMURA, LL.B., '77, 


Tue future historian may very well regard the fact that several of the 
chief statesmen in Japan during the years 1890 to 1910 were Harvard 
graduates, as an indication of the most significant contact that our Uni- 
versity has had in our time. That the oldest and foremost seat of learn- 
ing in America should have taught the modern knowledge to the sons of 
what was until recently the most exclusive and conservative of Oriental 
nations, illustrates the mysterious way in which learning is transmitted. 
During the middle seventies there were at Harvard four Japanese stu- 
dents, all of whom have subsequently risen to great eminence in Japan, 
and, indeed, have played parts of international importance. Of these, 
the earliest was Tanetaro Megata, who graduated at the Law School in 
1874, and, after the Russo-Japanese War, held the office of Financial 
Adviser to the Crown in Korea, and was created a baron by the Mikado. 
Next in order was Jutaro Komura, / ’77. Following him came Kentaro 
Kaneko, / ’78, who has been Minister of Agriculture and Commerce and 
Minister of Justice, and who, during the Russian War, had a large in- 
fluence in securing for the Japanese loans from Occidental bankers; he 
is now a viscount. Finally, there is Baron Shinichiro Kurino, 2 ’81, who 
has been, at different times, Japanese Minister to the United States, to 
France and to Russia. 

With much regret the Magazine records the death of the most dis- 
tinguished of this group, Marquis Jutaro Komura, which took place at 
Tokio, Japan, on Nov. 24, 1911. Through the kindness of another highly 
esteemed Japanese Harvard man, Baron Chokichi Kikkawa, ’83, we are 
able to give the following facts concerning Marquis Komura’s life. 

He was born in September, 1855, in the town of Obi, prefecture of 
Miyasaki in Kyushui, the eldest son of a Samurai family. In 1875 he 
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was sent to the United States as a government student and enrolled at 
the Harvard Law School on Aug. 19 of that year. He took his LL.B. in 
1877, but remained at the School during the following year, and did not 
return to Japan until 1881. Then he was made a judge, a position he 
held until his appointment, in 1884, as Secretary of the Foreign Office. 
In March, 1886, he became head of the Bureau of Translations in the 
Foreign Office. In November, 1893, he was First Secretary of Legation 
at Pekin, and in the following year, on the outbreak of war between 
China and Japan, he was chargé d’affaires in the Chinese capital. He 
joined the First Army, and in September, 1894, he was appointed civil 
administrator of the occupied territory. Two months later, he held, for a 
short time, the post of Minister Resident. Then, in December, 1894, he 
was promoted head of the Political Bureau at the Foreign Office. In 
October, 1895, he went as Minister Resident to Korea; but returned to 
Tokio, in June, 1896, to be Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 1898 
he came to Washington as Minister Plenipotentiary ; in February, 1900, 
he was transferred to Russia, and in December, to China. 

Going home in September, 1901, he became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and he had much responsibility during the Russian War; finally 
serving as Japan’s plenipotentiary at the Conference of Portsmouth in 
July, 1905. That autumn he conducted negotiations with China. In June, 
1906, he went as Ambassador to England. In August, 1908, he was 
again Minister of Foreign Affairs, and held his portfolio until August, 
1911, when failing health caused him to resign. In February, 1902, the 
Japanese Emperor created him a baron, and decorated him with the 
First Class of the Order of the Rising Sun. In 1906 Komura became a 
privy councilor, in 1907 a count, and in 1911 a marquis. 

It will be seen that during his remarkable career, Komura touched 
every strategic point for a diplomatist — Korea, Pekin, Washington, 
Paris, London and St. Petersburg—and knew the persons who made 
history, so far as this concerned Japan, for more than 20 years. In addi- 
tion, his service at the Foreign Office enabled him to know, and, know- 
ing, to shape the policy of his nation in its world relations. Much of his 
extraordinary work was performed under conditions of frail health. He 
is described by his intimates as being of a very lovable disposition. 


SAMUEL HUBBARD SCUDDER, S.B., '62, 


Samuel Hubbard Scudder, s ’62, probably the most eminent of Ameri- 
can entomologists, died at Cambridge, on May 17, 1911. He came of an 
old Cape Cod family. He was born in Boston, April 17, 1837, the son of 
Charles and Sarah Lathrop (Coit) Scudder, was educated at the Boston 
Latin School and at Williams College, whence he graduated A.B. in 1857. 
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Already while in college, his enthusiasm for natural history was kindled ; 
after graduation, he came to Cambridge to study under Louis Agassiz. 
He took his degree of S.B. at the Lawrence Scientific School in 1862, and 
continued as Agassiz’s assistant, when he became custodian of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, of which he had been secretary for two years. 
He remained with the Natural History Society until 1870. In 1879 he 
was appointed assistant librarian in the Harvard Library, a position he 
held for three years. In 1882 the Boston Society of Natural History 
elected him its president ; he served ‘ill 1887, when he declined a reélec- 
tion. From 1886 to 1892, he was paleontologist of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, with especial charge of the work in fossil insects. From 1892 he 
devoted himself to independent work, until a slow and painful disease in- 
capacitated him. He was one of the organizers of the Appalachian Club, 
a founder of the Boston Naturalists’ Club, a supporter of Science, a helper 
of young naturalists, a promoter, in many other ways, of interest in nat- 
- ural history. 

Mr. Scudder was a voluminous author of papers and books on entom- 
ology. The fact that he was a scientist of the most careful type, did not 
prevent him from producing popular works also. Among his titles are: 
“ A Century of Orthoptera,” 1879 ; “ Butterflies, Their Structure, Changes 
and Life Histories,” 1881; ‘“ Nomenclator Zodlogicus,” 1884; “ Butter- 
flies of the Eastern United States and Canada,” 1889; “ Bibliography of 
Fossil Insects,” 1890 ; “‘ Index to the Known Fossil Insects of the World,” 
1891; “The Life of a Butterfly,” 1893; “ Frail Children of the Air,” 1895; 
“ Everyday Butterflies,” 1899; ‘ Index to North American Orthoptera,” 
1901. 

On June 25, 1867, Mr. Scudder married Miss Jeannie Blatchford, of 
Cambridge, who died a few years later, leaving one son, Gardner Hubbard 
Scudder, who graduated at Harvard in 1892, and at the Medical School 
in 1896. During the following summer as interne at the hospital he 
caught tuberculosis and quickly succumbed. From that time Mr. Seud- 
der’s health failed, and during his last years he was almost crippled. He 
left his collections to the Agassiz Museum, and his library to the Boston 
Society of Natural History. In Science for Sept. 15, 1911, will be found 
an extended summary of his entomological work. 


DR. OLIVER FAIRFIELD WADSWORTH, ’60. 


After a painful illness which lasted more than a year, Dr. Oliver Fair- 
field Wadsworth died in Boston, on Nov. 29, 1911. He was born in Boston, 
April 26, 1838, the son of Alexander and Mary Elizabeth (Fairfield) 
Wadsworth. His father was descended from John and Priscilla Alden, 
was grandson of Gen. Peleg Wadsworth, H. C. 1769, and cousin of 
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Longfellow. His mother was a descendant of Gov. Bradford and Gov. 
Dudley. Young Wadsworth was member of the Class of 1860 at Harvard 
and after leaving college he went to Colorado, where he engaged in farm- 
ing near Denver; but after a year and a half he returned to the East, 
entering the Harvard Medical School in March, 1862. During that sum- 
mer he served for a few weeks in the United States Sanitary Commission, 
removing sick and wounded prisoners North from the Peninsula. In 1864 
he was appointed House officer at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
and in 1865 he received his degree &t the Medical School. 

Being commissioned assistant surgeon of the Fifth Massachusetts Cav- 
alry (April 7, 1865) he saw duty in Virginia and Texas, a part of the 
time on Gen. Weitzel’s staff, and was mustered out with the brevet of 
captain. 

In November, 1865, he began the practice of medicine. On April 16, 
1867, he married Mary Chapman Goodwin, daughter of Ozias Goodwin, 
of Boston.! During the year 1868 he was assistant editor of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Already he had decided to devote himself to ophthalmology, and in 
order to widen his knowledge of this branch of medicine he went to 
Europe in February, 1869, taking with him his wife and infant son, and 
studied in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland until November, 1870, 
when he returned to Boston and took up the practice of ophthalmology. 
He was at once appointed ophthalmic surgeon at the Boston City Hospital, 
and in 1874 ophthalmic surgeon to out-patients in the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. In 1881 he was appointed clinical instructor, and in 1895 
professor (later Williams Professor) in the Harvard Medical School. In 
1895 he was appointed ophthalmic surgeon at the Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Eye and Ear Infirmary. He held the professorship until 1903, when 
he resigned. In 1909 he was made honorary fellow in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Philadelphia. He was one of the most active 
members, and for a time president, of the New England Ophthalmologi- 
eal Society, and his opinion was always listened to as that of a conserva- 
tive but fearless, thoughtful and able man. He was also a member of the 
American Ophthalmological Society, and of several other medical societies. 

Nearly 36 years ago the project of a medical library in Boston, origin- 
ating with Dr. J. R. Chadwick, ’65, first took form. Dr. Wadsworth was 
at the outset elected secretary of the Library Association, and later, when 
the library was incorporated, he was chosen clerk of the corporation, and 
retained this position until last spring, faithfully attending to the varied 
duties required of him and taking pains to be present at almost every 


1 Dr. and Mrs. Wadsworth had six children, all of whom are living, and seven 
grandchildren, 
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meeting during this long period, in which he saw the library grow from 
what might almost be called “a hope” to the successful and useful posi- 
tion it now holds. 

“ Dr. Wadsworth’s reputation among ophthalmologists has been of the 
highest,” says the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, “not only in 
his native city, but throughout the whole country. He had the reputation 
of being unusually skilful with the ophthalmoscope, and made an im- 
provement in this instrument. He was well read in ophthalmological 
subjects and had unusual power in naming authorities and telling where 
any particular article could be found. He studied his cases carefully, 
often devoting much time to the elucidation of any obscure case, and any 
opinion which he reached was generally considered as final. His careful- 
ness and exactness of statement inspired his assistants and students to 
careful and exact habits, too. In operating, he was cool and never dis- 
turbed by unexpected difficulties or complications.” 

Dr. Wadsworth was a member of several medical societies, of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of the Tavern, St. Botolph 
and Country Clubs of Boston. For over a quarter of a century he spent 
several weeks each summer in a camp in the Adirondacks. “ Nothing in 
his life became him better or deserves our imitation more than his man- 
ner of leaving it,” writes one of his colleagues. ‘“ He went almost directly 
from the golf links to the operating table, and though the verdict was 
against him, — meaning months of discomfort, of pain, of weariness, — 
there was from that time no complaint and no flinching from the in- 
evitable.” 


A HOUSE FOR THE BOSTON HARVARD CLUB. 


THE aptitude of Harvard men for organization and codperation has no- 
where been better demonstrated than by the growth and progress of the 
Harvard Club of Boston, Four years ago the feasibility of a Harvard 
Club in Boston was regarded as debatable, and then excited very respect- 
able adverse opinion. In March, 1908, the enthusiasts formed the Har- 
vard Club nucleus, provided organization, and in a few weeks the mem- 
bership increased from the original 22 to 500. The Harvard men of 
Boston have steadily augmented the club membership, until today the 
resident members number over 1500, and the total closely approaches 
1700. The men who signed the original articles of association, on March 
19, 1908, were: H. L. Higginson, [’55]; I. T. Burr, 79; J.J. Storrow, 
85; H. M. Williams, ’85; Odin Roberts, ’86; F. S. Mead, ’87; H. M. 
Clarke, ’88; Charles Warren, ’89; J. W. Lund, ’90; J. A. Parker, ’91; 
A. J. Garceau, 91; F. S. Newell, 92; R. L. Agassiz, 92; G. R. Fear- 
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ing, Jr., 93; S. M. Williams, 94; R. H. Hallowell, ’96; J. J. Hayes, 
96 ; E. H. Wells, 97; W. L. Garrison, Jr., 97; J. H. Perkins, ’98 ; Al- 
fred Winsor, Jr., 02; S. H. Walcott, ’03. 

The affairs of the Club have been in charge of an Executive Commit- 
tee, which has industriously taken advantage of every opportunity to 
bring the Harvard men of Boston together; there have been dinners, 
smoke talks, vaudeville performances, concerts, receptions to the College 
Faculty and undergraduate scholars, special train excursions to New 
Haven and New London, and active participation in the affairs of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs and the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs. Five Scholarships have been given annually by the Club to deserv- 
ing students at Harvard who come from the Public High Schools of 
Greater Boston. During Commencement week, each year, the Club has 
entertained Harvard graduates visiting Boston. The effect of the Club’s 
activities has been manifested by an accession of new members after each 
assembly of the Club. 

In the announcement issued by the founders on March 20, 1908, the 
following paragraph appears : 

“The Harvard Club of Boston has no present intention of establishing itself in a 
club-house. No Harvard Club, except that of New York City, has a club-house, yet 
they are all in a flourishing condition. Except as its purposes are generally outlined, 
the Club commits itself to no course of action or policy of development, but, on the 
other hand, recognizes that the possibilities of its growth may be manifold. Its present 
objects are organization and the fostering of the Harvard spirit ; the note sounded is 
enthusiasm.” 

If constant activity, responded to by continuous increase in member- 
ship, demonstrates justification for existence, the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton may be as contented with its past as it is sanguine for its future. 

Expressions by the members of demand for a club-house, have recurred 
with steadily increasing frequency and insistence; until, in the autumn 
of 1911 the pressure on the Executive Committee became too emphatic 
and general to be longer resisted. A general committee was therefore 
formed, consisting of H. L. Higginson, E. D. Brandegee, R. F. Herrick, 
W. C. Baylies, I. T. Burr, E. H. Wells, Odin Roberts, James Lawrence, 
Jr., F. S. Mead, P. W. Thomson, T. K. Cummins, J. A. Burgess, W. L. 
Garrison, F. A. Goodhue, A. J. Garceau, S. H. Wolcott, J. W. Lund, 
H. M. Clarke, and Prescott Bigelow, Jr., and at a preliminary meeting this 
general committee chose from its own body a working committee, as fol- 
lows: R. F. Herrick, chairman; E. D. Brandegee, W. C. Baylies, T. K. 
Cummins, Odin Roberts, E. H. Wells and J. Lawrence, Jr. 

The working committee has endeavored to justify its name. Many 
meetings have been held, real estate experts and architects have been 
consulted, especially the question of site for the club-house has received 
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earnest and repeated consideration, and while this committee has not 
(at our time of going to press) definitely settled on the location for the 
house, all but a very few possibilities have been eliminated. The site, 
when chosen, will be that which offers a maximum of convenience and 
resources to the Harvard community, within the estimated financial 
capacity of the Club, both as regards initial cost and running expense. 

As to the size and equipment of the club-house there has been little de- 
bate and no dissent. The working committee, reflecting the sentiment of 
the larger committee, is a unit in affirming that nothing should be consid- 
ered other than a club-house of ample proportions and abundant internal 
resources. The sketch plans which have been submitted are drawn to a 
ground area approximating 10,000 square feet, and the projected house 
comprises, in addition to the essential administrative offices and service 
equipment, a large lounging room, a café or grill room, billiard room, a 
great hall with a floor area about 45 < 100 and rising three stories, several 
private dining rooms of various sizes, a library, between 30 and 40 bed- 
chambers with ample bath accommodations, squash courts, a swimming 
pool and a roof garden. 

The committee has assumed a basis of 2000 resident members as a 
minimum, and at the rate new members have been proposed since the 
club-house project was announced on Dee. 6, 1911, this assumption is 
moderate. As to non-resident members, the committee has assurances 
from Harvard men in New York, Chicago, St. Louis and elsewhere, that 
the non-resident roll will reach unprecedented proportions. While the 
details of organization of the Club on the impending new basis will have 
to be carefully considered, the general outline may be given in forecast, 
as follows: 

Any limitation of membership would be inconsistent with the Harvard 
democratic spirit, so there will be no waiting list. Before long, however, 
as a matter of propriety as well as business, an entrance fee will doubt- 
less be charged. If the membership increases to the point of congestion, 
the incident enlargement of financial resources will be allowed to provide 
the remedy. In the final choice of site, the possible necessity for increas- 
ing the size of the club-house will be taken into account. 

The members’ dues will be low, and graduated in some such manner 
as obtains in the New York Harvard Club. Probably annual dues of $15, 
$25 and $35, for resident members, graded according to the length of 
time they have been out of college, will suffice to maintain the Club. 
Non-resident dues should not exceed $15, and it has been suggested that 
members of the Harvard Faculty be placed on the same basis with non-resi- 
dents. Whether the privilege of purchasing life memberships, to a limited 
number, will be accorded is being considered. 
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The fundamental intention is to admit to the Club any Harvard man 
who desires to be a member, provided only he be a man of clean reputa- 
tion. Practically speaking, that means everybody ; black sheep are a rarity 
in our flock. 

It is settled beyond peradventure that the members of the Harvard 
Club of Boston, to a man, want the club-house. An opportunity will soon 
be furnished for them to demonstrate how much they want it; if they 
want it hard enough, they can have the best club-house in the whole com- 
munity, both as regards site and building. No one can doubt but that this 
club-house, soon to be built somewhere in Boston, will soon prove to be 
one of the most valuable assets of Harvard University in every way ; in- 
directly, therefore, a gift to the club-house fund will be a gift to Harvard, 
as well as one redounding directly to the advantage of the giver, 

It requires no great stretch of imagination to see many modes by which 
the club-house will increase the uses of the Harvard Club of Boston, not 
only to its members, but to the University and the community. Occasional 
hospitality extended to the schoolboys of Boston in the great hall of the 
club-house would help establish cordial relations with the secondary 
schools and an understanding of Harvard in the community ; the non- 
resident member will always find in the club-house comfort and a wel- 
come from old associates; at Commencement time the celebrating classes 
or some of them would resort tothe Harvard Club; while as general 
headquarters for the affairs of the Alumni the House will serve an ad- 
mirable purpose. But these are occasional activities, the significance of 
the club-house will be chiefly in daily use. By means of its frequent 
gatherings, the Boston Harvard Club has brought Harvard men together 
in large numbers as never before ; with the club-house in operation, hun- 
dreds of Harvard men can, and will, get together every day. While per- 
haps the greatest service of the club-house will be to the younger gradu- 
ates, the older ones (we are, none of us, really old) will use the house 
constantly if the enthusiastic expressions of members of all ages count for 
anything. In short, the club-house is for all of us, and we shall all use 
and enjoy it. In the past it has often been said that there are clubs enough 
already in Boston, and that another club-house would be superfluous. This 
may be true of clubs of the same type as those now existing, but it is not true 
of the Harvard Club, which is different. How many of the 8000 Harvard 
men who live in and about Boston are served by the existing club-houses ? 
The Harvard Club will afford club-house privileges to many men, who 
for various reasons now enjoy none, as well as to those of its members 
who belong to other clubs. 





The College and the Radicals. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE RADICALS. 


THERE has been some perturbation, of late, and much indulgent sur- 
prise, at the growth of a radical group among the undergraduates at 
Harvard. The Harvard Socialist Club, now in its fourth year, with half 
a hundred members and an active organization is generally recognized 
as the nucleus of this group, while its fringes merge imperceptibly into a 
half-dozen political clubs, some adherents of such leaders as Wilson and 
La Follette, and others more vaguely representative of insurgency and pro- 
gr&sivism. Most shocking of all to those who are shocked by such things, 
is the recently much-be-newspapered Woman Suffrage League. Taken 
collectively, these clubs, with their two hundred or more active adherents, 
present a most significant phenomenon: a group of men in varying de- 
grees of revolt against the very industrial system to which, in a sense, 
they are indebted for their education. 

In the eyes of many, Harvard College stands as the conservative bul- 
wark of the established industrial order ; and yet it is supporting, through 
its endowments, a group who stand for a radical reorganization of this 
order. More than that: although few of the college courses can be ac- 
cused of being in purpose or sympathy socialistic, yet those among them 
that deal with the descriptive economics of corporations and labor, and 
those that deal historically with the social movements of the past, are 
furnishing these radicals with a mass of well digested and authenticated 
facts which they are training themselves to use with deadly effect against 
that very industrial order which the colleges are sometimes supposed to 
uphold. 

In the relation that shall be maintained between the governing body 
of the College and this radical group there is undeniably a problem of the 
first magnitude. Shall the College exercise its undoubted power to re- 
press their agitation, or shall it allow the radicals to continue airing their 
views, making converts, and spreading their influence? The problem, 
which authorities are facing in every large college in the country, is per- 
haps more acute at Harvard than at any other college, for nowhere is 
the governing body so representative of the most solidly conservative 
business and social interests as is the Harvard Corporation. It is com- 
posed of men whom Boston recognizes as leaders in business and finance, 
and whose families have been looked up to in the Back Bay for genera- 
tions. It is hard to conceive of a body of men who would be, by nature 
and environment, more fundamentally and conscientiously opposed to the 
theories that the radicals stand for. From these facts alone, the obvious 
action to be expected from the government of the College would be the 
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immediate and thorough repression of the Socialist Club, the La Follette 
Club, the Wilson Club, and, since this is Massachusetts, the League for 
Woman Suffrage. 

It is a high tribute to the open-mindedness of the Harvard Corpora- 
tion, and to the potency of Harvard’s liberal tradition, that this has not 
been done. Until this year the radical clubs in the College have enjoyed 
complete freedom, not only in holding discussion meetings, but in calling 
in outside speakers from all walks of life to address them. If the radical 
sentiment at Harvard had been repressed, it would have been perverted 
into a crude and unscientific emotionalism. Free discussion, keen public 
criticism and association with the freshest of unacademic minds hfive 
formed it, among an ever larger group, into a constructive, scientific 
social outlook. If socialism is wrong, if woman suffrage is a dangerous 
fallacy, then it is right, and inevitable, that they will die out as social 
movements; but their death cannot be hastened by suffocation; the only 
way to dissipate their evil effects is to let in the sunlight of publicity, of 
free discussion and of public criticism. If, on the other hand, one or both 
of these causes is just, and if in the end one or both of them will prevail, 
then any body of men must consider well before it renders itself respons- 
ible for repressing incipient social justice under the ban of authority. 
Every social student now recognizes these facts; and it is one of the 
marks of President Eliot’s greatness that he likewise recognized it, and 
established free speech at Harvard. 

This liberal policy, despite the steady growth of radicalism among the 
students, and despite the ever clearer political demarcation, throughout 
the nation, between radicals and conservatives, is still in force at Har- 
vard ; but with one important exception. It is now considered that free 
speech applies only to men, and not to women. Because Harvard is not a 
co-educational college, it is laid down as a policy that her students shall 
be given the privilege of intellectual contact, in the college lecture halls, 
with only one half the human race. Since the College’s refusal to allow 
the use of a hall to the League for Woman Suffrage, for a lecture by 
Mrs. Pankhurst, it has been the announced policy of the University to 
allow only such women in the college as are officially invited by the au- 
thorities. To many of us this seems a harmful policy, and a dangerous 
precedent. If Oxford is liberal enough to allow Mrs. Pankhurst to speak 
within its walls, if Dartmouth, within a week of her speech at Cambridge, 
invited her to address the college, and if the President of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, himself an opponent of woman suffrage, introduces her in person to 
the students in their largest hall, surely Harvard’s name would not have 
suffered if this foremost champion of a world-wide cause had spoken in 
one of its buildings. 
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As matters now stand, then, only such women will be allowed to speak 
at Harvard as are personally invited by the authorities. Plainly there is 
no logical reason why this policy, if just for women, should not be ex- 
tended to men. If it is the sex of the speaker that counts, it matters not 
whether the invitation is from the College or the students. If it is the 
convictions of the speaker that count, plainly the sex is immaterial. And 
it is in this latter case that danger arises. If the College invites one 
speaker, and refuses to give the use of a hall to another, it in a certain 
sense assumes responsibility for the opinions of the speaker whom it in- 
vites. If, on the other hand, the College adheres to its traditional policy, 
and maintains the general rule that any reputable group of undergradu- 
ates shall be allowed to invite any speaker whom they are willing to 
have under their auspices, then the College endorses only the principle 
of free speech. No one will urge that because Bowdoin College allowed 
Mrs. Pankhurst to speak, it thereby recorded itself as a supporter of the 
militant suffrage movement; yet when Mrs. Pankhurst was refused the 
use of a hall at Harvard every one did very painfully realize that the gov- 
erning body of Harvard was opposed to woman suffrage. 

The only argument that can be urged against the policy of admitting 
any speaker who is invited by a reputable college organization is that the 
privilege might be abused. Suppose, it might be argued, that a Society 
for the Propagation of the Beautiful were to be formed, and that it 
should invite Miss Lillian Russell to talk on “ My Complexion” ; or that 
a politician under indictment for bribing his way into the U. S. Senate 
should be asked to address the College on Political Ideals. Yet is it not a 
somewhat remote contingency that a reputable body of students should 
issue such an invitation ? Is it not at any rate sufficiently improbable to 
render the argument unconvincing ? : 

Before the radical group at Harvard came into being, there was no ob- 
jection raised against allowing any one whatsoever to speak at the invita- 
tion of the students. Now that this group has arisen, the real test of Har- 
vard’s traditional liberality has come. With one exception, liberality has 
won out. That the exception should exist, many of us of course regret, but 
the privileges of free discussion, free speech, and the unhampered right 
of each to believe what best satisfies his conscience, we continue to regard 


as inestimable possessions. Gerard C. Henderson, '12 
: y "1S. 





NOTES ON HARVARD ENGINEERING. 


Just before the mid-years there was a curious occurrence at Pierce 
Hall, which is the domicile of the Department of Engineering. A group 
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of students in a “ half course, first half-year,” on alternating current ma- 
chinery, asked Prof. Clifford to continue the course until June, as volun- 
tary work. These men had had five hours a week of instruction, and one 
eight-hour day each week of strenuous laboratory work. They knew that 
their records, for the purposes of their degrees, would be made on the 
mid-year ‘exams.’ Yet, they wanted to put in four months more work on 
the same subject, merely for the sake of knowing it more thoroughly. 

This sort of thing, you may remark, smacks of specializing. And if you 
happen to be familiar with the state of mind that prevails in certain high 
engineering circles, you may cite the well-known Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education, which seeks to overcome in the un- 
dergraduate schools the evils which are most commonly loaded upon 
“narrow specialization.” This Society, and the leaders in at least sev- 
‘ eral important undergraduate schools, want engineering graduates of more 
breadth of view, of greater comprehension of engineering as a whole, of 
greater sensitiveness and understanding of the social importance and re- 
sponsibility of their profession. They find it somewhat difficult, it may 
be said in confidence, to overcome the defects they deplore. 


Specialists we must have, simply because in engineering, as in other 
professions, the field of knowledge has become so immense, and the com- 
plexity of the merely technical part of it so great, that no one man can 
hope to be a master in all departments. But there are specialists, and 
specialists. The routine practice of engineering science has attained such 
a volume that there is a place and an immediate income for almost any 
reasonably competent young man who will devote four years of hard work 
to the study of one small province. Then there are the great specialists, 
who know much of other branches of engineering, and of many other 
things, like business, finance, and the broader social interests that are 
involved in much if not in all of the greater engineering work. These 
men, though lacking the advantages of training in a graduate technical 
school, have grown with their times and with their profession. They are 
recognized as the leaders of their profession, and are appealed to by pub- 
lie and private authority when questions of great moment are to be 
decided. 


Engineering, owing to the attractiveness of an income immediately 
after graduation from a technical school even with the narrow specialist’s 
equipment, — and owing also to the happily eternal fact that some men 
will be satisfied only with the highest thing within their reach, — has be- 
come two things. There is the trade of engineering, sought and followed 
by the multitude; and the profession of engineering, as a wide-flung, in- 
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definitely comprehensive study of the adaptation of means to ends, never 
purely technical, either in its processes or its purposes, — which draws 
those minds and personalities that, as one distinguished engineer put the 
matter, are thoroughly conscious of the difference between the hyperbola 
and the parabola. The parabola rises almost abruptly in its curve from 
its point of origin, but after a little its line is very near to the horizontal. 
The hyperbola starts with a less sudden curve, but very soon passes out- 
side the lines of the parabola, and its angle of vision soon greatly sur- 
passes, and continues to surpass, that of the initially more strenuous 
parabola. To which it may be added, that the parabola is the curve used 
for reflectors which are designed to illuminate a very small area. The 
multitude may be called, not unjustly, the common laborers of the pro- 
fession ; men who perform honorable, necessary, indispensable tasks for 
the community. But by the same token, they are not, en masse, and in 
few cases become, leaders in the profession. There are promotions from 
the ranks, as in all other occupations, but these promotions are due to the 
quality of the individual man, not to his training. 


Harvard’s answer to the problem which puzzles the honorable So- 
ciety is that the desirable breadth of view, the general training in funda- 
mental engineering, the knowledge of foreign languages, and some other 
things which belong in the equipment of the eminent engineer, cannot be 
imparted in four years of instruction given to a young man of 20 years 
or less, who superimposes his engineering training upon a general educa- 
tion measured by the average graduating requirements of the high school 
or academy. Harvard’s solution of the problem has therefore been to 
make her schools of applied science graduate schools. By this measure 
she secures a much broader general education in the students who come 
to her, and a maturity of mind in those students which makes them wel- 
come and adopt the high and strenuous discipline which is necessary to 
the making of leaders in their profession. It may be not quite needless 
to remind each Harvard man that the Harvard Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Science is the only strictly graduate technical school in the world. 
He will be more conscious of its purely graduate character if he will ex- 
hume from the special pamphlet on the department of engineering the 
statement therein contained of what the student must know of pure science 
and of fundamental engineering before he may embark on the real train- 
ing of his graduate course. He will discover that the courses prescribed 
for the candidate for the degree of Master in one branch or another of 
engineering are without exception purely technical courses, in which, to 
quote the words of the pamphlet, “special attention will be given to prob- 
lems not usually covered by the text-books.” The Graduate School stands 
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in the engineering sciences for that breadth of outlook and comprehen- 
sion, that devotion to the mastery of fundamental principles, that rigorous 
discipline in applying these principles to every variety of case that long 
ago made the Harvard Law School the only one of its rank in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, and which has more lately lifted the Medical School 
to the same position of high authority in medical science. 


Some of us, when we were altogether young, were induced, or forced, 

to memorize certain excellent poetical lines beginning, — 
‘* What constitutes a state, 
Not wealth, but men, —”’ 

It is much the same with schools of engineering, provided there is enough 
wealth to give the men a chance to make efficient their inspiring qualities. 
It is partly because this happy combination exists at Pierce Hall that the 
spirit of research and analysis is so strong. The Jefferson Laboratory is 
the source and centre of more very important research work in physics 
than even the Harvard public may realize; and this work is reflected, 
together with its temper, in the instruction given in Pierce Hall. 


An interesting feature of the instruction is that the student is generally 
allowed or even required to do his work very much in the manner fol- 
lowed by the practising engineer. A ready memory for many formulas is 
no doubt a great convenience to the engineer; but the memorizing of the 
formulas — provided the student knows the few fundamental ones and 
how to derive others from these —is so far as training and efficiency 
goes not very different from the idea of memorizing tables of logarithms 
in order to avoid dependence upon printed tables. The practising en- 
gineer has always at hand his text-books and tables. His task in his pro- 
fession is not to be able to remember all that is in those books, but to 
know what particular facts he needs, where to find them, and how to use 
them. On this theory that the student of engineering should not be bur- 
dened with the memorizing of things he will never try to remember after 
he goes into practice, text-books and mathematical tables are very com- 
monly seen in the hands of students while they are taking their examina- 
tions in Pierce Hall. This does not mean that the way is made easier for 
them as compared with the processes of the undergraduate schools. It 
means, on the contrary, that the problems set before them are so difficult 
as to require all their power of reasoning and analysis. 

Benjamin Baker, ’97. 
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THE University Catalogue, which made its appearance just before the 
Christmas, recess, contains what may be regarded as the year’s final 
statistics of enrolment. The total is 4303 students, an in- Complete 
crease of 80 over the enumeration for 1910-11. These Returns of 
figures do not include officers of the University, students in 227°lment. 
the Summer School or in University Extension courses, or in Radcliffe 
College. If these be included the total is 6430. In comparing Harvard's 
enrolment with that of any other large institution this latter total is 
the one which ought to be used, since it is the common practice in 
most universities to construe the term enrolment as broadly as possible. 
In several departments there will be some additional registrations at the 
beginning of the second half-year, but through the departure of Seniors 
who have gained their degrees in three and a half years, there will also 
be some losses. The net gain in Harvard College over the final enrolment 
as given in the catalogue is 45; the professional departments show a net 
increase of 37, despite small losses in the Medical and Divinity Schools. 
Curiously enough, the largest increase has been in officers of instruction 
and administration, who now number 839, or 77 more than a year ago. 
Ten years ago, in 1901-02, the figure was 570, so that the decennial in- 
crease has been nearly 50 per cent. Taking into account the resident 
enrolment of students in all departments of the University, this means 
one officer of instruction or administration for every five students, a ratio 
which is probably not surpassed by any other large institution in the 
United States. Over 700 of these are officers of instruction (as against 
less than 500 ten years ago) or one officer to every six students. And 
221 are professors or assistant professors (as compared with 142 a decade 
ago), a ratio of one to every 20 students. It would be interesting to make 
a comprehensive and careful study of the numerical relation of the teach- 
ing staff, rank by rank, in the different American colleges and universi- 
ties. It is often urged that instruction in smaller institutions is more 
efficient because classes are smaller and each professor or instructer can, 
in consequence, give more individual attention to his students. A thorough 
analysis of the facts would not, in all probability, bear out this notion. In 
the average small college a professor is expected to do 12 or more hours 
of classroom work per week, so that although his individual classes are 
small, the total number of students under his supervision may be quite 
as large as that with which a teacher in one of the universities has to deal. 
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Whatever the ups and downs of registration, the catalogue itself keeps 
expanding year by year. Ten years ago, with a resident enrolment of 
4142 students, the catalogue comprised 712 pages ; this year’s publication 
exceeds 900, although considerable bodies of matter (such as the names 
of students enrolled in the Summer School) have been omitted in recent 
years. This is an evidence of marked expansion in University effort and 
enterprise. The addition of new departments such as the Graduate School 
of Applied Science, and the Graduate School of Business Administration, 
the adoption of new arrangements for admission to college, and of a new 
scheme for the choice of studies, the establishment of extension courses 
— these and many other things have served to increase greatly the array 
of opportunities which the University now presents to its students and to 
the public. 

In the December issue of the Magazine attention was called to the wide 
geographical distribution of those students who came into college at the 

opening of the present academic year under the provisions 
Workings ae . . 
of the New of the new admission plan. This was framed with the par- 
Admission ticular design of adapting Harvard requirements to boys 
Scheme. : : : . 

who prepare for college in public high schools outside the 
New England states. So far as its appeal to this constituency goes, the plan 
proved itself a success at the very outset, for more than half the Fresh- 
men admitted to Harvard this year under the new scheme of admission 
came from schools outside New England. But even after proving its 
capacity to increase in area the recruiting ground of the College, there 
remained the important question whether Freshmen admitted under the 
new arrangements were of as good quality as those who came under the 
old requirements. It is yet too early to answer this question unreservedly, 
but a good inkling of what the answer will be is afforded by a study of 
the November grades in college courses. As graduates of recent years are 
aware, it is the custom to put on probation all members of the Freshman 
Class who do not, at the November hour examinations, secure a passing 
grade in at least three courses, and a higher than passing grade in two 
or more of these. The probation ratio among Freshmen in general is 
pretty high as a rule; for there are always a good many newcomers who 
find the transition from school rigor to college liberty a demoralizing 
process, and who need a touch of the Dean’s whip early in their college 
careers as a reminder of their classroom duties. Yet of all the Freshmen 
admitted under the new entrance requirements last autumn, not one is 
now on the probation list. Every one of the 83 demonstrated his ability 
to handle his first instalment of college work with satisfactory results. If 
anything like this record can be maintained till the close of the year there 
will not be much room for doubts as to the superior average quality of 
the students who come to us under the new admission plan. 
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Every autumn, when the list of first and second group scholars in Har- 
vard College is announced, some one analyzes the returns for the light 
which they may throw upon the relative intellectual prowess private schools 
of students who come from public and from private schools and Scholar- 
respectively. The two groups of scholars include about *™?- 
one ninth of all the undergraduates, which means that about one in 
every nine of our students makes a scholarship record of more than or- 
dinary excellence. Among students who have come to Harvard College 
from seven of the best-known private preparatory schools, namely, Groton, 
Middlesex, Milton, Pomfret, St. George’s, St. Mark’s and St. Paul’s, 
only one in 35 gained a place in this year’s scholarship lists. It appears, 
accordingly, that if Harvard drew all her undergraduates from these 
schools, however admirable their teaching staffs and equipment may be, 
the number of high-standing students would present a rather dismal 
showing. On the other hand the public schools gain much more than their 
proportionate representation in these scholarship lists. Taking three 
nearby public schools which send a good many students into Harvard 
each year, namely, Boston Latin, Cambridge Latin, and the English 
High School, it is found that one out of every five of their graduates has 
this year qualified as a first or second group scholar. To put it in other 
words, a boy who comes to us from any of these three public schools has 
seven times the likelihood of academic distinction possessed by one who 
comes from any of the seven private schools above mentioned. This is a 
fact of great interest and significance to students of secondary education 
in general and ought to have thoughtful consideration both from the col- 
lege admission authorities and from the heads of the schools immedi- 
ately concerned. Does the discrepancy in scholarly attainment result from 
differences in preparatory training, or from differences in the habits ac- 
quired by boys during the years preceding their admission to college, or 
from differences in the native calibre of the boys who resort to the two 
classes of schools? Whatever the explanation, the conclusion seems to be 
unavoidable that the college which draws its largest patronage from pub- 
lic schools has a great advantage in the endeavor to maintain scholarly 
standards. 

The program of instruction for the Harvard Summer School of 1912 
has been completed and has received the approval of the Faculty. In the 
number of courses offered the program does not differ ma- gummer School 
terially from that of last year; a few courses which have Plans. 
not received much student patronage in recent years have been dropped 
from the list; a few new courses have been added in the hope that they 
will prove popular. Among those members of the regular Harvard 
teaching staff who will take their share of summer instruction this year 
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are Professors W. F. Osgood, ’86, W. A. Neilson, p ’96, G. P. Baxter, ’96, 
W.S. Ferguson, G. H. Chase, 96, W. R. Spalding, ’87, R. M. Yerkes, ’98, 
and I. L. Winter, 86. Dr. Sargent will, as usual, have charge of the 
courses in physical education, assisted by a large corps of instructors. As 
has always been customary, several professors in other colleges and uni- 
versities have been invited to offer courses in the Summer School, and 
this list, for the present year, includes Prof. E. C. Moore of Yale, who 
will have charge of the instruction offered by the Division of Education ; 
Prof. E. D. Adams of Leland Stanford Jr. University, who offers two 
courses in history; Prof. Garrett Droppers, ’87, of Williams College, 
who will give instruction in economics and sociology ; Prof. G. P. Adams, 
"04, of the University of California, who offers a course in philosophy ; 
Prof. R. M. Alden, p 96, of the University of Illinois, whose work will 
be in English composition and English poetry; and Prof. A. S. Pease, 
’02, of the same institution, who will have charge of one course on Latin 
for Teachers and another on The Life and Works of Virgil. 

The usual summer courses in engineering will be given at Squam Lake, 
N. H., under the supervision of Prof. H. J. Hughes, ’94, and his assist- 
ants. Field courses in geology will be conducted, if a sufficient quota of 
students apply for them, in the Rocky Mountains. These field studies 
will be in charge of Professors Wolff and Woodworth. 

In the Summer School of 1911 a brief course on Vocational Guidance 
for teachers was given, as an experiment, by Meyer Bloomfield, ’01, di- 
rector of the Vocation Bureau of Boston. This course was open to teach- 
ers at a nominal fee, but did not, like most other courses in the Summer 
School, count towards a college degree. The experiment was highly suc- 
cessful and indicated, among school teachers, a very pronounced demand 
for summer training in the subject of vocational guidance of school stu- 
dents. In response to this demand the Summer School program for 1912 
has incorporated a full six-weeks’ course on the subject, to be given by 

_ Mr. Bloomfield, and to count towards a degree by teachers who fulfil the 
requirements of the course. Another experiment of last summer also 
proved very successful and will be made a regular feature of the Sum- 
mer School’s work. This was the provision of certain staple courses, of 
a disciplinary character, for undergraduate students in Harvard College 
who patronize the Summer School in order to repair deficiencies in their 
college records. These courses are in languages and in mathematics and 
the amount of work required in them is the equivalent of a half-course 
during term time. 

One other interesting experiment is being undertaken this summer for 
the first time. Some two years ago, it will be recalled, the Faculty»voted 
to require, as an additional requirement for the degree of A.B., that: un-gy 
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dergraduates should disclose, at an oral examination, a reading know- 
ledge of French or German. This oral examination must be taken by 
college students before they can be promoted to the Junior Class. As is 
the wont of undergraduates, the taking of this test has been postponed by a 
great many and it looks as though numerous members of the present Sopho- 
more Class will be refused promotion in June because of the language 
requirement. To permit those students to obtain in the Summer School 
such training as will enable them to pass the test before College opens in 
the autumn, courses in French and German literature have been provided. 
In these courses a reading knowledge of the languages can be obtained 
during the six-weeks’ period. 

During the last couple of years there has been some decline in the 
Summer School enrolment. This has been due, in part, to the competi- 
tion of new summer schools in New England, in part to the extension 
courses offered by the University during the winter months, and in part 
to a decrease in the number of Harvard undergraduates attending. This 
latter, in turn, is an outcome of the policy of more rigorously maintain- 
ing Summer School standards of work. But this slight decline in attend- 
ance has been more than offset by the better quality of the students en- 
rolled in the School, by the more profitable program of instruction offered, 
by the improved administrative arrangements now provided, and by the 
larger number of Harvard teachers who now take their share of Sum- 
mer School work. 

The annual report of the Graduate Treasurer of the Harvard Athletic 
Association, issued early in January and covering the year ending July 
31, 1911, shows a deficit amounting to over $10,000. For oppe Gost of 
the year preceding there was a surplus of about $3000. Athletics. 
The present shortage is chiefly due, it appears, to the fact that receipts 
for the year fell off to the extent of $18,000 without a corresponding 
decrease in expenditures. The latter in 1911 amounted to about $4000 
less than in 1910. Baseball, crew and track expenses show an increase 
totaling about $3000; other increases appear in the expenditures made 
on account of nearly all the so-termed minor sports. A little more than 
$4000 was spent for permanent improvements as against over $10,000 
in 1910. And the maintenance of the University football squad cost 
$29,000 in 1911 a: against $31,000 in the year preceding. It appears, 
therefore, that the upkeep of this branch of athletics devours about one 
quarter of the University’s total income from gate receipts in all branches 
of sport. As was pointed out in these columns a year ago, this is a very 
large sum per capita for the comparatively few men who have a part in 
University football. Allowing for a football season of eight weeks, it 
represents an outlay of over $500 per day, for a maximum squad of 50 
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or 60 men. And this does not include sums expended for the care of 
grounds or for general athletic management. Ten dollars per day for 
every one connected with the University football squad does not seem to 
indicate economy of unreasonable strictness. 

In commenting upon the report the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports very properly draws attention to the increased liberality of 
the athletic exchequer to minor organizations. The development of minor 
games and the policy of inducing more men to participate in them means 
additional outlay, but the advantages which a large section of the student 
body derives therefrom well repay this increased cost. ‘The experience 
of the past year,” the Committee adds, “shows that unless economy is 
practised, it may be necessary to return to popular subscriptions.” If that 
be so, it is greatly to be hoped that economy will be practised, for a re- 
turn to the system of door-to-door mendicancy as a means of replenishing 
our athletic treasury would be a long step backward. Where economies 
could be introduced without impairing the efficiency of teams or incon- 
veniencing the public who attend athletic games is something for the 
experts to decide. The profession of ‘‘ economy engineer ” has developed 
to prominence in recent years and it ought not to be difficult for the 
Athletic Committee to procure such analyzed data as would enable the 
specific carrying out of that retrenchment which it advises in general 
terms. 

The Associated Harvard Clubs are to hold this year’s annual meeting 
in New York City. The dates chosen are June 14 and 15. It is expected 
py that there will be a record attendance because of the large 
Harvard number of Harvard men who reside within easy reach of 
Guta, New York, and also because many Western graduates are 
planning to combine the meetings and a Commencement visit to Cam- 
bridge in one trip eastward. The program details are not yet completed, 
but an interesting feature of the meetings will be a series of committee 
reports and discussions upon them. One of the most useful activities of 
the Associated Clubs is that of studying and reporting upon many prob- 
lems which are of equal importance to the University and to the second- 
ary schools of the country. The committee on relations with secondary 
schools is made up of J. D. Phillips, 97, gf Boston, chairman, Evans Hol- 
lister, 97, of Buffalo, H. K. Caner, ’89, of Philadelphia, M. A. Aldrich, 
’95, of New Orleans, and G. R. Noyes, ’94, of Berkeley, Cal. 

Now that the dates for athletic contests have been determined, it is 
possible to announce the complete schedule of events for Commencement 
Commence. Week. On Sunday, June 16, the baccalaureate sermon will 
ment Arrange- be preached to Seniors and their friends in Appleton Chapel. 
ments. “ The day following, Monday, June 17, will be given over to 
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the Phi Beta Kappa exercises, with the customary oration and poem in 
Sanders Theatre and the usual chapter dinner at the Harvard Union. 
Class Day will be celebrated on Tuesday, June 18. The first baseball 
game with Yale is at New Haven on the afternoon of Class Day, which 
is not an ideal arrangement, but could not be fixed otherwise. The 
whole of Wednesday, June 19, is left free for class reunions with the 
usual outings and dinners, and for meetings of the Law School, Medical 
School and other professional associations ; there are no official functions 
fixed for this date, but the second Harvard-Yale baseball game will be 
played at Soldier’s Field during the afternoon. Commencement exer- 
cises, including the conferring of degrees, the Chief Marshal’s luncheon, 
and the addresses will occupy Thursday, June 20. The afternoon exer- 
cises will be held, as last year, in the quadrangle east of Sever Hall, and 
it is expected that the arrangements for the comfort of graduates can 
be much improved with the experience of a year ago as a guide. Where 
the morning exercises, including the orations and the conferring of de- 
grees, will take place has not yet been settled. Sanders Theatre has 
become utterly inadequate, and its abandonment as the place of these 
exercises seems almost imperative. There is much to be said in favor of 
transferring these morning exercises to the Stadium, where there would 
be ample room for everybody who cared to attend. It is urged that the 
Commencement celebration might thereby be restored to a position which 
it held a half-century ago, when the exercises drew the whole community 
to participation. The boat races at New London have been scheduled for 
Friday, June 21, and on Saturday, June 22, the deciding baseball game 
with Yale will be played in New York if such event proves necessary. 
With the meetings of the Associated Harvard Clubs in New York imme- 
diately preceding Commencement week, a record attendance of graduates 
may be reasonably expected. 

At a special meeting of the Corporation early in January, Robert 
Bacon, ’80, Ambassador of the United States to the French Republic, 
was elected a Fellow of Harvard College to succeed the late 4 yew member 
Judge Francis Cabot Lowell, ’76. This election was duly of the Corpora- 
confirmed by the Board of Overseers. Mr. Bacon has “™ 
served three terms as a member of this latter board. 

The Class of 1887, which will celebrate next June the 25th anniversary 
of its graduation and upon which devolves, according to custom, the 
honor of selecting the Chief Marshal for Commencement gommence- 
Day, has chosen William Endicott, Jr., ’87, for this post. ment Marshal. 
Mr. Endicott, who is one of the leaders in Boston financial circles, is a 
member of the Board of Overseers and chairman of the Visiting Com- 
mittee on Instruction in Government. 
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Prof. John Chipman Gray, ’59, of the Harvard Law School, has been 
elected President of the Harvard Alumni Association for the current 
New Alumni year, succeeding Major H. L. Higginson, [’55]. Prof. Gray 
President. has been a teacher in the Law School since 1869. He is a 
member of the Boston law firm of Ropes, Gray and Gorham. 

The Harvard Alumni Bulletin has added J. H. Gardiner, ’85, to its 
Board of Directors, and Mr. Gardiner will hereafter have general edi- 
The Alumni torial direction of the Bulletin’s weekly issues. The appoint- 
Suifotin, ment is a guarantee not only that the editorial pages of the 
Bulletin will be of literary quality, but that every field of University ac- 
tivity will receive its due share of editorial emphasis. J. D. Merrill, ’89, will 
continue his connection with the publication, devoting special attention to 
the regular news columns. The Bulletin announces that it has greatly in- 
creased its subscription patronage during the past year; it is already an 
excellent medium for keeping graduates in touch with weekly happenings 
in the University circle, and with Mr. Gardiner’s assistance it should 
greatly widen its field of service. 

The Harvard Club of Boston, which was organized less than four years 
ago, has grown in its membership to such proportions that it now feels 


Harvard Club. "e2dy to undertake consideration of a club-house. Since its 


house for establishment the Club has maintained no regular head- 
poston. quarters; its meetings have been held from time to time in 


connection with the Club’s dinners or smokers. The organization has been 
very active not only in providing these entertainments for its own mem- 
bers, but in establishing scholarships for deserving undergraduates from 
the public high schools of the Boston metropolitan district and in extend- 
ing hospitalities to first-group scholars in Harvard College. The Club’s 
membership is now about 1500, so that even with nominal dues of $5 
per year it has a considerable income out of which, during the past three 
years, a substantial surplus has been laid aside. With the erection of a 
club-house the annual dues would have to be raised, of course; but there 
are about 8000 Harvard men in Greater Boston, and no one seems to 
question the ability of the Club to finance its proposals successfully. 
Neither the site for the club-house nor the details of the building have 
as yet been determined. It is taken for granted, however, that a location 
in the Back Bay section of the city will be chosen so that the club-house 
will be within ready reach of the University. The building will in any 
ease be large, with a spacious dining hall, like that of the New York 
Harvard Club, which will serve as a gathering place at all important 
Club functions. It will also have commodious lounging-rooms and a library, 
as well as a large number of bedrooms for the accommodation of non- 
resident members. To render the club-house a real Harvard centre in 
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Boston it will be necessary to keep the annual dues within very modest 
bounds, so that membership in the organization will appeal to the younger 
graduates. It has been suggested that some sort of sliding-scale arrange- 
ment be devised, so that the annual dues will be only $15 or $20 for men 
just out of college, but will increase a little each year until a maximum is 
reached. 

The task of recommending a site, devising a scheme for raising the 
necessary funds, and settling other preliminary questions connected with 
the proposal has been entrusted to a committee consisting of E. D. Bran- 
degee, 81, T. K. Cummins, ’84, W. C. Baylies, ’84, Odin Roberts, ’86, 
R. F. Herrick, 90, E. H. Wells, 97, and James Lawrence, Jr., 01. A 
larger advisory committee has also been named to give assistance. 

The Graduate School of Applied Science has made a noteworthy ad- 
dition to its list of instruction during the present year by the provision of 
courses in sanitary engineering. The appointment of Prof. New Courses 
George C. Whipple last year has enabled the establishment pope oi 
of a scheme of instruction in this branch of science which is Science. 
more comprehensive and more thorough than that provided at any other 
institution in the country. Taken in conjunction with the instruction in 
preventive medicine offered at the Medical School by Prof. Rosenau, 
these new courses in public sanitation give Harvard an unsurpassed op- 
portunity for training candidates for the new degree of Doctor of Public 
Health and for the degree of Doctor of Science in sanitary engineering. 
The medical and engineering branches of the subject have been so co- 
ordinated into a program of instruction that each branch receives its 
proper emphasis in the training of men for expert service in the general 
field of public health and sanitation. In connection with the new courses, 
laboratories for practice work were equipped last summer. These are 
located in Pierce Hall, and much of the work of instruction is carried on 
there. Since the opening of the college year Prof. Whipple’s classes have 
spent much time in an investigation of large bodies of water in the metro- 
politan district, particularly the Charles River Basin and Lake Cochituate. 
It is possible that summer courses in sanitary engineering will be offered 
after a year or two at Squam Lake. 

The practice of granting sabbatical leave to members of the Faculty 
for half-year periods, together with the three exchange-professorship ar- 
rangements now maintained by the University, necessitates Faocuity 
nowadays a considerable shifting in the teaching staff in Absences. 
February of each year. During the current term Professors R. B. Perry, 
Santayana, Reisner and D. W. Johnson will be absent on sabbatical leave. 
Prof. A. B. Hart goes to Knox College, Grinnell College, Beliot College, 
and Colorado College under the exchange agreement concluded last year 
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with those institutions. Prof. W. M. Davis and Prof. Theobald Smith 
remain in France and Germany respectively serving as exchange pro- 
fessors. On the other hand Prof. Edward Channing and Prof. R. M. 
Johnston, who have been on sabbatical leave during the first half-year, 
resume their courses of instruction. Prof. Charles Diehl of the University 
of Paris, who has given an advanced course in Byzantine history as well 
as a series of public lectures on French influences upon Oriental civiliza- 
tion, concluded his work at Harvard at the mid-year examinations and will 
return to France after a month or more of travel in the western and 
southern states. Prof. Kuekenthal of the University of Breslau, visiting 
professor from Germany, has also finished his term of service and returns 
to Germany in March after fulfilling some outside lecture engagements. 
Mr. H. W. V. Temperley of Cambridge, England, has also left to resume 
service in his own university, after having given valuable assistance to the 
Department of History since September. Mr.-W. R. Castle, Jr., 00, will 
be absent during the present half-year and his duties as Assistant Dean 
of Harvard College are to be undertaken by Mr. H. A. Yeomans, ’00, of 
the Department of Government. The course in constitutional law (Gov- 
ernment 19) which Mr. Yeomans has been conducting will be placed in 
charge of Mr. F. W. Dallinger, ’93, for the balance of the year. 

The officers of the Harvard Codperative Society have issued a report 
on the results of the purchasing agency arrangements made between the 


Pordasiog Society and the University about a year ago. During the 
Agency eleven months from March 1, 1911, to Feb. 1, 1912, supplies 


oe amounting to about $15,000 were bought by the various 


officers and departments of the University through the Coéperative. Of 
this amount about $7000 was spent for stationery and similar office sup- 
plies. A saving of about 10 per cent was effected as a result of the pur- 
chasing agency arrangements, and in addition many officers of the Uni- 
versity were relieved from the necessity of attending to minor details 
connected with the purchase of supplies. 

In connection with the general work of college codperative stores the 
Yale News recently printed an interesting tabulation of the business done 
by the eight or ten codperative societies which are now in existence at 
the larger American universities. From this it appears that the Harvard 
store is by far the largest in point of annual sales, being almost as large 
in this respect as all the others put together. Last year its volume of busi- 
ness amounted to over $365,000, while that of its nearest competitor, the 
Yale Codperative Corporation, amounted to about $90,000. 

The Harvard graduates attending the annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and the American Political Science Associa- 
tion held a breakfast gathering in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
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Dec. 29. Fifty-five were present, including ten members of the Faculty. 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, was elected president of the Amer- miscetianeous 
ican Political Science Association for 1912.— A luncheon 424 Personal. 

meeting of the Harvard Chemists’ Association was also held on the 
same date at Washington during the convention of scientific societies 
in the capital. There were about 30 Harvard men present.— L. H. 
Greenwood, ’96, of Gardner, has been chosen president of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate and G. D. Cushing, ’85, of Boston, speaker of the House. 
Robert Luce, ’82, is lieutenant-governor and presiding officer of the 
Council. — Prof. F. W. Taussig’s recent book on the “Principles of 
Economics” has reached its third edition ; a seventh edition of President 
Lowell’s work on the “ Government of England” is now in the press. — 
The date of the Harvard-Yale debate has been fixed for March 29. The 
question is: “ Resolved, that the United States Government should ac- 
cept the principle of monopoly control of industry, and should regulate 
prices in all cases where the monopoly has been brought about by the 
operation of economic laws.” — A course of six public lectures on “ Life 
and Letters at Athens” is to be given at the University during March 
by Prof. Paul Shorey of the University of Chicago. The course has been 
rendered possible by the generosity of G. M. Lane, ’81.— Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. announce the publication of a volume on “The Principles of 
Rural Economics,” by Prof. T. N. Carver of the Department of Eco- 
nomics. — Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, has been elected president of the 
Modern Language Association of America. Prof. W. G. Howard, ’91, is 
secretary of the same organization. — Hon. Woodrow Wilson, Governor 
of New Jersey, spoke in Sanders Theatre on Jan. 27, under the auspices 
of the Harvard Democratic Club. — The Department of Social Ethics has 
been enabled, through the courtesy of the Sage Foundation, to place on 
exhibition in Emerson Hall, a collection of photographs and other ma- 
terial illustrating the work of the Pittsburgh Survey.— The Corporation 
has given permission for the use of the Stadium in connection with the 
Olympic team trials to be held by the American Athletic Union during 
the second week in June. — The increasing demand of Seniors for rooms 
in the College Yard has led the College authorities to set apart the north 
end of Matthews Hall for members of next year’s Senior Class. Hollis, 
Stoughton, Holworthy and Thayer Halls have already been taken over 
by the Seniors. — Prof. H. A. Christian, Dean of the Medical School, 
has resigned this post to assume duties, on Sept. 1 next, as Physician-in- 
Chief in the new Brigham Hospital. — Service trains are now running in 
the new Cambridge subway from Park St., Boston, to Harvard Square. 
Everything has been completed except the finishing touches to stations ; 
the rolling stock is in readiness and the new tube will probably be in 
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operation when this issue of the Magazine reaches its readers. The run- 
ning time from Park St. to Harvard Square, including two stops en route, 
is eight minutes. — P. L. Wendell, ’13, of Jamaica Plain has been chosen 
captain of the University football team for 1912.—Two ice rinks have 
been built this year on Soldier’s Field and are in daily use by scrub 
hockey teams. This branch of winter sport has made great headway at 
Harvard during recent years. — The Pasteur Debating Medal has been 
awarded to S. D. Smoley, ’15. This medal is awarded annually for the 
best speech on a subject in contemporary French politics. — The annual 
trip of the Harvard Musical Clubs during the Christmas recess was very 
successful in all respects. Concerts were given in Springfield, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and 
Buffalo. — Under the auspices of the Department of Music and through 
the codperation of Director Russell of the Boston Opera Co. ten historic 
opera concerts are being given in Sanders Theatre during February and 
March. — The new building for the ’Varsity Club is progressing rapidly 
and the contractors expect to finish their work in May. — By the will of 
the late C. H. Leatherbee, ’82, the University will eventually receive an 
income of $3000 per year for the provision of lectures on business and 
finance. — After 1912 the admission examinations in economics, in 
anatomy and in harmony will be withdrawn. These are one-point subjects 
which were placed upon the list some years ago in response to requests 
from schools, but which have not in practice proved satisfactory. — A 
movement has been set on foot for celebrating the centenary of Holworthy 
Hall in connection with this year’s Commencement proceedings. 


W. B. Munro, p 99. 
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$746.02, the balance of a gift toward the sup- 
port of the Clinic at the Harvard Medical 
School. 
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Meeting of Oct. 30, 1911. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$600 from members of the “Club of Odd 
Volumes,” of Boston, to be used for the 
cost of a course of practical instruction 
in Printing and Fine Book-making, dur- 
ing the year 1911-12, and it was Voted 
that this gift be gratefully accepted, 
and that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to each giver. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of 


To Mr. Edward D. Brandegee for his gift 
of $750 for the purchase of incunabula to be 
added to the Weld Memorial Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200, 
the first instalment toward the cost of a book, 
now being prepared in London, upon the his- 
tory of English Customs. 

To Professor Edward Dyer Peters for his 
gift of $250 for a scholarship in the Division 
of Mining and Metallurgy for the year 1912- 
13. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsyl- 
vania for the gift of $600 for three scholarships 
for the year 1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of Fitchburg for the 
gift of $150 for the scholarship for the year 
1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of Syracuse for the 
gift of $200 for the scholarship for the year 
1911-12. 
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To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the 
gift of $100, the first instalment on account of 
the scholarship for the year 1911-12. 

To the Aesculapian Club for the gift of $150 
for the Aesculapian Club Scholarship during 
the year 1911-12. 

To Mr. James H. Hyde for his gift of $600 
for the Fellowship at the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques, for the year 1911-12. 

To Mr. Ellis L. Dresel for his gift of $50, his 
annual contribution for the purchase of books 
on the German Drama. 

To Mr. James L. Derby for his gift of $50 
for the purchase of books on the Philippine 
Islands. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his annual 
gift of $100 for the purchase of books for the 
library of the Peabody Museum. 

To Dr. Frederick M. Allen for his gift of 
$43.75 additional to the Department of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
185 specimens of Philippine woods and a copy 
of Bulletin No. 10 of the Bureau of Forestry, 
entitled ‘‘ Forests of the Philippines.” 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1911: Stuart Cameron McLeod, as 
Proctor; Bertel Glidden Willard, as In- 
structor in Public Speaking (Law); 
George Plummer Howe, as Fellow in the 
International School of Archaeology in 
Mexico City; Raymond E. Merwin, as 
Hemenway Fellow; George W. Morse, 
Jr., as Assistant in Anatomy. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1911: 

Proctor. Wilbert Lorne MacDonald. 

Assistants. Richard Maurice Elliott, 
in Philosophy; Harold Clyde Bingham, 
in Philosophy; Earl Ewing Norman, in 
Economics; Frederick Barry, in Chem- 
istry; Charles Clifton Earle, Jr., in 
Chemistry; Cecil Albert Moore, in Eng- 
lish; Frederick Barry, in History of 
Science; Edward Hammond Risley, in 
Anatomy. 

Fellows. Henry Talbot Hutchins, in 
Gynaecology; James Herbert Young, in 
Pediatrics; Robert Montraville Green, 
in Surgery; Augustus Riley, in Surgery. 

Lecturers. John Andrew Sullivan, on 
Municipal Government; Stephen 


O'Meara, on Municipal Government; 
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David A. Ellis, on Municipal Govern- 
ment. 

Administrative Boards. Graduate 
School of Business Administration (Ad- 
ditional), Arch Wilkinson Shaw, William 
Emmanuel Rappard. 

Medical School. Henry Asbury Chris- 
tian, Dean; Charles Montraville Green, 
Francis Bishop Harrington, Frank Burr 
Mallory, John Lovett Morse, Walter 
Bradford Cannon, Elmer Ernest South- 
ard, George Gray Sears, John Warren. 

Dental School. Eugene Hanes Smith, 
Dean; Charles Albert Brackett, Edward 
Cornelius Briggs,George Howard Monks, 
William Parker Cooke, William Henry 
Potter, Waldo Elias Boardman, Harold 
DeWitt Cross, Amos Irving Hadley. 

Notice was received of the election of 
Alfred Montgomery Goodale, Hugh Law- 
rence Gaddis and Heyliger De Windt as 
undergraduate members of the Commit- 
tee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1911. 

Voted to approve the appointment of 
Dr. Thomas Ordway as Physician in 
charge of the Cancer Hospital. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor J. A. Walz, for the first half of the 
academic year 1911-12, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted that Dean Ropes be authorized 
to permit the Coburn Players to give 
four performances during the next ses- 
sion of the Summer School, either in 
Sever Quadrangle, or, in case of bad 
weather, in Sanders Theatre. 


Meeting of Nov. 13, 1911. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her gift of $400 
additional towards the expenses at the Obser- 
vatory of Harvard University on account of 
the Draper Memorial. 

To the trustees of the Massachusetts Society 
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for Promoting Agriculture for their gift of 
$625, the first quarterly payment for the year 
1911-12 on account of their annual gift of 
$2500 to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of April 16, 1909. 

To Mr. A. W. Hoyt for his gift of $500 to- 
ward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $250 for 
the support of the course in School Music at 
the Summer School of 1911. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $300 for 
the “Class of 1901 Decennial Scholarship” 
for the year 1911-12. 

To the MacDowell Club of the City of New 
York for their gift of $175 on account of their 
first payment for the MacDowell Fellowshipin 
Dramatic Composition. 

To Professor George P. Baker for his gift of 
$25, his first payment on account of the Mac- 
Dowell Fellowship in Dramatic Composition. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 
to be used as income of scholarships funds is 
used. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his gift of $75 
for Archaeological research in the Delaware 
Valley. 

To Mr. Henry W. Haynes for his gift of $50, 
his annual gift to the Library of the Peabody 
Museum. 

To Dr. Frederick M. Allen for his gift of 
$43.75 additional to the Department of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To Messrs, Francis Shaw, Gardiner M. Lane, 
Edward D. Brandegee, Henry S. Howe, Wil- 
liam A. Gaston, and Francis R. Appleton for 
their gifts of $200 each, which together with 
an additional gift of $50, accrued interest, is 
to be applied to the cost of preparing plans for 
a new library building as recommended by the 
Committee to Visit the Library. 

To the Harvard Club of the Connecticut 
Valley for the gift of $200 for the scholarship 
for the year 1911-12. 


Voted that the name of Agassiz Hall 
be given to the buildings of the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy and that this 
name be placed over the two principal 
entrances. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: Clarence Cook 
Little as Secretary to the Corporation, 
Member of the Resident Executive Board 
and Member of the University Dining 
Council, to take effect Nov. 15, 1911; 
Roger Labaree Lewis as Proctor, to take 
effect Nov. 3, 1911. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1911: 
Clarence Birch Stoner, Statistician of 
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the Shaw Fund for Business Research; 
Hugh Dalby Hite, Assistant in Astro- 
nomy; Johnson O’Connor, Assistant in 
Astronomy. 

Dental School. Assistants. Prosthetic 
Dentistry. John Lindsay Webster Jen- 
kins, Edward Henry Loomer, Albert Ira 
Mackintosh, Nels Henry Malmstrom, 
Frank Edgar Travis. Operative Dentis- 
try. Ernest Herbert Caswell, Clarence 
Bartlett Vaughan. 

Medical School. Leonard Worcester 
Williams, in the Warren Museum. 

Dental School. Instructor. John Bapst 
Blake, in Surgery. 

Voted toappoint for one year from Oct. 
1, 1911, Robert Montraville Green, Di- 
rector of the Summer School of Medi- 
cine. 

. Voted to appoint Clarence Cook Little, 
Research Assistant in Genetics from Nov. 
15, 1911, for the remainder of the cur- 
rent academic year. 

Voted to appoint George Peabody 
Gardner, Jr., Secretary to the Corpo- 
ration, a member of the Resident Execu- 
tive Board and a member of the Univer- 
sity Dining Council from Nov. 15, 1911, 
for the remainder of the current aca- 
demic year. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis Bige- 
low, Arthur Tracy Cabot and J. Temple- 
man Coolidge, Jr., Trustees of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts for one year from Jan. 
1, 1912. 

Voted to appoint Percy Edward Ray- 
mond, Curator of Palaeontology at the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy from 
Feb. 1, 1912. 

Voted to appoint Percy Edward Ray- 
mond, Assistant Professor of Palaeon- 
tology for five years from Feb. 1, 1912. 

Voted to make the following changes 
of titles: William Palmer Lucas, from 
Assistant to Clinical Instructor in Pedi- 
atrics; Edwin Hemphill Place, from 
Assistant to Clinical Instructor in 
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Pediatrics; Clarence Bertrand Thompson, 
from Assistant in the Business School to 
Instructor in Industrial Organization; 
Robert Montraville Green, from Assist- 
ant to Instructor in Anatomy. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Roland B. Dixon for 
the academic year 1912-13 in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted that Professor George H. Palm- 
er be appointed the Professor from Har- 
vard University for the second half of 
the year 1912-13 under the interchange 
agreement between Harvard University 
and the Western Colleges. 

Voted, on request of Professor Comfort 
A. Adams, to rescind the vote of June 
19, 1911, granting leave of absence for 
the second half of the year 1911-12. 


Meeting of Nov. 27, 1911. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of 
$50,000 for the general use of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoélogy, subject to the condi- 
tions named in his letter of Nov. 2, and con- 
firmed by the Corporation at their meeting 
of Nov. 13.1 

To Mr. Charles Jackson for his gift of $2000 
for the purchase of books in English History 
and English Literature, under the direction of 


1 Mr. Agassiz’s letter follows: 
Nov. 2, 1911. 


To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege: 

Gentlemen: I beg to offer you the sum of 
$50,000 for the general use of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoélogy; provided that in case 
the $100,000 bequeathed by my father to the 
Corporation, to defray the expenses of the pub- 
lication of certain memoirs connected with his 
scientific explorations, should prove insuffi- 
cient, that any part of the present gift necessary 
shall be used to complete their publication. ... 

Trusting to hear from you favorably in this 
matter, in which case it will give me much 
pleasure to hand the treasurer a check for the 
above amount, I am 

Yours very truly, 
G. R. Aqassiz, 
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Mr. A. C. Potter, Professor G. L. Kittredge, 
the Director of the University Library and 
others. 

To Messrs. Storey and Putnam, Trustees, 
for the gift of $500 towards the expenses of the 
Neuropathological Department. 

To Mr. Amos Tuck French for his gift of 
$500 towards a certain salary. 

To the MacDowell Club of the City of New 
York for their gift of $100 additional on ac- 
count of their gift for the MacDowell Fellow- 
ship in Dramatic Composition for the year 
1911-12. 

For the anonymous gift of $100 for the 
Henry Wiedemann Locke Scholarship for 
1911-12. 

To Mr. Francis W. Hunnewell, 2d, for his 
gift of $15 towards the South End House 
Fellowship. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
gift of $10 towards the South End House 
Fellowship. 

To Professor Curtis C. Bushnell for his gift 
of $16 in memory of Mrs. Curtis S. Bushnell, 
for the Cancer Commission of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

To Mr. Augustus J. Boyden for his gift of 
Philippine. Island relics, to be placed in the 
Peabody Museum. 


The following letter was read: 
November 14th, 1911. ‘| 


To the Treasurer of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Dear Sir: It has been the desire of myself 
and family, in memory of the late Dr. Walter 
Remsen Brinckerhoff, to set aside a sum of 
money, the interest from which should go 
towards assistance of some work in which the 
Doctor was interested, and according to sug- 
gestion of Dr. W. T. Councilman and Dr. E. 
E. Southard of the Harvard Medical School, 
we decided to pay over to the Treasurer of Har- 
vard College, as a donation to the College, the 
sum of Five Thousand Dollars ($5000) for the 
purpose of establishing a fund in the Harvard 
Medical School to be known as the Brincker- 
hoff Fund, the interest of which is to be used 
under direction of the Shattuck Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy for the promotion of 
medical knowledge. . . . 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) George P. Cast.e. 
P. O. Box 148. 


And it was Voted that the President 
and Fellows desire to express their grati- 
tude to Mr. Castle and his family for 
their generous offer, and that it be ac- 
cepted in accordance with the foregoing 
terms. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 
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For the second half of 1911-12: Mel- 
ville Conley Whipple, Instructor in 
Sanitary Chemistry. 

For 1911-12: Raymond Edwin Mer- 
win, Field Director of the Peabody Mu- 
seum Expedition to Central America; 
Clarence Stanley Fisher, Architect of 
the Expedition to Egypt. 

Voted to confirm the appointment of 
Thomas Barbour as a member of the 
Faculty of the Peabody Museum, in 
place of Francis C. Lowell, deceased. 


Meeting of Dec. 11, 1911. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Elkan Naumburg for his gift of 
$10,000 to found a Fellowship in Music for 
the use of graduates of Harvard College, the 
Fellowship to be awarded in accordance with 
the terms of letters of Mr. Naumburg dated 
Nov. 29 and Dec. 2, 1911: it being understood 
that if in any year there should be no candi- 
date worthy in the judgment of the Committee 
to receive the Fellowship, the income from the 
sum should be added to the principal until the 
fund becomes sufficient to produce an annual 
income of $500, after which, in any such case, 
the income for that year shall be used for the 
Library of the University for the purchase of 
works pertaining preferably to Music. 

To Mrs. W. M. Underhill for her gift of $500 
for researches in Neurology, under the direc- 
tion of Professor E. E. Southard. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her gift of $400 
additional towards the expenses at the Obser- 
vatory of Harvard University on account of 
the Draper Memorial. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
gift of $500 for the purchase of books on 
French and German History. 

To Mr. W. K. Brice for his gift of $100 
towards a certain salary. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his gift of $75 
towards explorations in the Delaware Valley. 

To the Patria Society for the gift of $50 for 
a prize to be awarded by this Board to the 
winner of a Prize essay contest on the subject 
of ‘Harvard Men in the Revolution.” 

For the anonymous gift of $50, the final 
payment for the Huidekoper Scholarship for 
the year 1911-12. 

To Mr. John Craig for his gift of $250 for 
the purchase of books on the History of the 
English Drama. 

For the South End House Fellowship, to 
Augustus Hemenway, Jr., $25, Alexander 
Whiteside, $10, Charles Weil, $5, and Frederic 
L. Olmstead, $5. 
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For the anonymous gift of $5 to be credited 
to the Caroline Brewer Croft Fund. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of $10, 
the ninth annual payment under the provisions 
of clause forty of the will of Jerome Wheelock 
as amended by section seventeen of the modi- 
fications and amendments thereof. 


The resignation of Marquis D. Littig 
as Instructor in Operative Dentistry was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Dec. 1, 1911. 

Voted to make the following changes 
of titles: Frederick Stanford Burns, and 
Harvey Parker Towle, from Assistant 
to Instructor in Dermatology. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor H. C. G. von Jagemann for 
the academic year 1912-13 in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 81, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart for the sec- 
ond half of the academic year 1912-13 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted, on request of Professor Edward 
C. Moore, to rescind the vote of May 
29, 1911, granting him leave of absence 
for the second half of the year 1911-12. 

Voted that the name of the Harvard 
University Employment Office be 
changed to Students’ Employment Office 
and the name of the Teachers’ Agency 
to the Appointment Office. 


Meeting of Jan. 8, 1912. 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears for her gift of 
securities, amounting in value to $34,000, for 
the Joshua Montgomery Sears, Jr., Prizes in 
the Law School in accordance with her offer 
of Dec. 23, 1909. 

To Mr. Frank E. Peabody for his gift of 
$5000 toward the maintenance fund for the 
new Music Building. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his gift of $3000 
to be used under the advice of a committee 
composed of the Shattuck Professor, the As- 
sociate Professor of Pathology, and the donor, 
for work in the Department of Pathology. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of 
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$1000 on account of his generous offer of $1000 
a year for two years for assistance in complet- 
ing a revised Draper Catalogue for the Obser- 
vatory. 

Tothe Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
for the gift of $2500, $500 thereof to be added 
to the ‘Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
Fund,” and $2000 to be used for the pay- 
ment in the Medical School of four Alumni 
Assistants in accordance with the terms of a 
letter from the Association dated Oct. 24, 1906. 

To Mr. William Endicott, Jr., for his gift of 
$100, his first payment on account of his gener- 
ous offer of $100 a year for five years for the 
purchase of books on Transportation for the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Miss Katherine E. Bullard for her gift of 
$500 for the benefit and use of the Depart- 
ment of Neuropathology. 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift to the 
Mineralogical Museum of minerals, labor, etc., 
amounting in value to $1069.90. 

To Miss Mary L. Ware for her gift of $540 
for the salary of an assistant in the Peabody 
Museum. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her gift of $400 
additional towards the expenses at the Obser- 
vatory of Harvard University on account of 
the Draper Memorial. 

To Mr. D. Crawford Clark for his gift of $250, 
his second payment towards a certain salary. 

To the Duke of Loubat for his gift of $400 
for explorations in the Delaware Valley. 

To Mr. A. W. Shaw for his gift of $200 on 
account of his offer of $1200 for the year 1911- 
12 for research work in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $150 
towards a certain salary in the Medical School. 

To Professor Charles S. Minot for his gift of 
$100 to be applied to the increase of a certain 
salary in the Medical School. 

To Mr. Osgood Putnam for his gift of $200 
towards the George Herbert Palmer Prize 
Fund. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his gift of $100 
toward the payment of a certain salary. 

To Mr. Dave H. Morris for his gift of $100 
for the Department of Music. 

To the Harvard Club of Louisiana for the 
gift of $257.14 for the Scholarship for the year 
1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of Nebraska for the 
gift of $150 for the Scholarship for the year 
1911-12. 

To Mr. Philippe B. Marcou, for his gift of 
$50 for the Jeremy Belknap Prize for the year 
1911-12. 

For the Edda Scholarship Fund, $40 addi- 
tional. 

To Dr. Frederick M. Allen for his gift of 
$87.50 additional to the Department of Prevent- 
ive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To Mr. Henry L. Shattuck for his gift of $50 
toward the general expenses of undergraduate 
instruction in Harvard College. 

To Assistant Professor Frank L. Kennedy 


for his gift of $5 towards the South End House 
Fellowship. 

To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for his gift of 
$100 for the purchase of books on Shakespeare. 

To Mr. Horace B. Stanton for his gift of $25, 
his sixth annual gift of the same amount for the 
purchase of books for the Moliére Collection. 

To Mr. Lawrence S. Butler for his gift of 
$50 for the purchase of books on Paris. 

To Mr. Edwin Stanton Mullins for his gift 
of $50 for the purchase of books on folk-lore. 

To Messrs. Storey and Putnam, Trustees, 
for the gift of $100 for certain expenses of Dr. 
Southard in the Department of Neuropath- 
ology. . 

For the Investigation of Infantile Paralysis, 
to Richard C. Storey, David P. Kimball, Ed- 
mund D. Codman, Neal Rantoul, Stephen V. 
R. Crosby, George Wigglesworth, Sewall H. 
Fessenden, Frederick L. Dabney, William A. 
L. Bazeley, Thomas F. Baxter, $100 each, and 
Edwin S. Webster, $250. 

For additions to the permanent equipment 
of the Laboratory of Comparative Anatomy, 
to Laurence Minot, $100, Harris Kennedy, 
$50, ‘A Friend,” $100, Charles P. Bowditch, 
$50, Francis L. Higginson, $100, and Amory 
A. Lawrence, $100. 

To each giver toward the maintenance fund 
for the new Music Building. 

To Mr. Charles E. Mason for his valued ser- 
vices in lecturing before the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To Major Charles Hine for his valued ser- 
vices in lecturing before the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 


The resignation of Frederick Cheever 
Shattuck as Jackson Professor of Clini- 
cal Medicine was received, and accepted 
with regret, to take effect Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for the second half of the current 
academic year: Earle Garfield Linsley, 
Assistant in Meteorology; William Orr, 
Lecturer on Education. 

Dental School. Dennis Joseph Hurley, 
Assistant in Operative Dentistry; Wil- 
liam John Speers, Assistant in Operative 
Dentistry; St. Clair Allan Wodell, As- 
sistant in Prosthetic Dentistry; Fenimore 
Shute Andrews, Assistant in Extracting 
and Anaesthesia; Fred Martin Rice, As- 
sistant in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint James Earle Ash, 
Instructor in Pathology from Feb. 1, 
1912, for the remainder of the current 
academic year. 
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Voted to appoint the following Stu- 
dent Advisers in the Law School ‘for 
1911-12: J. B. Grant, Chairman; L. G. 
Bennett, W. M. Evarts, J. G. Buchanan, 
S. C. Rand, J. R. Szold, M. Lowenthal, 
C. V. Graham. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1912: 
George Plimpton Adams, Lecturer on 
Philosophy; Martin Sprengling, Instruc- 
tor in Semitic Languages; Robert How- 
ard Lord, Instructor in History. 

Voted to appoint Herbert Sidney 
Langfeld, Instructor in Psychology from 
Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to appoint John Templeton 
Bowen, Edward Wigglesworth Professor 
of Dermatology, Emeritus, from Sept. 
1, 1911. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Cheever 
Shattuck, Jackson Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Geology to serve’ 
from Sept. 1, 1912: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Jay 
Backus Woodworth was elected. Voted 
to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted that the fee for Metallurgy 20e 
be fixed at a minimum of $30. 

Voted, on recommendation of the De- 
partment of English, that a special fee 
be no longer required of students in Eng- 
lish E. 

Voted that the halls of the University 
be not opened to lectures and addresses 
by women except such as are invited by 
the Corporation. 

Voted to approve the following vote 
passed by the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University at their meeting of 
Dec. 13, 1911: “That the Cancer Com- 
mission gratefully accepts the contribu- 
tion from the Proctor Fund to the 
finances of the Hospital, and that the 
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Commission set apart two beds in the 
wards of the Hospital to be designated 
as the ‘Proctor Fund Free Beds,’ for 
the ensuing four years.” 

Voted, on recommendation of the Har- 
vard University Cancer Commission, to 
appoint Henry Asbury Christian, Con- 
sulting Physician, and Robert Battey 
Greenough, Consulting Surgeon to the 
Cancer Hospital. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Har- 
vard University Cancer Commission, to 
appoint Arthur Adams, Treasurer of 
that Commission. 

Voted to grant the request from the 
Amateur Athletic Union for use of the 
Stadium for the “Tryouts,”’ so called, 
for places on the Olympic Team which 
will take part in July in the Olympic 
Games in Sweden, a charge to be made 
for admission, the proceeds of the games 
to be used towards defraying the ex- 
penses of the athletes who represent 
America. 


Meeting of Jan. 29, 1912. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To Mrs. Collis P. Huntington for her gener- 
ous gift of $50,000, her second payment on ac- 
count of her offer of $100,000 for the construc- 
tion of the Cancer Hospital, the building to be 
known as the “Collis P. Huntington Memorial 
Hospital.” 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $5000 for a 
certain salary during the years 1910-11 and 
1911-12. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1500 
to the Botanical Museum. 

To Mr. William H. Walker for his gift of 
$1000, the second payment towards a certain 
salary in the Medical School. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his gift 
of $1000 for immediate use at the Observatory. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $1000 
for the purchase of books in English Literature 
for the Harvard College Library, to be made 
under the direction of Mr. Edgar H. Wells. 

To Mr. William Endicott, Jr., for his gift of 
$1500 for the purchase of works on History. 

To Mr. Francis Skinner for his gift of $200 
for the purchase of books,on English literature. 
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To Mr. John L. Saltonstall for his gift of 
$50 for additions to the Pope Collection at the 
College Library. 

To Mr. Thomas W. Lamont for his gift of 
$250, an annual subscription to the mainte- 
nance fund of the Cancer Hospital. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $500, 
the third payment on account of her offer of 
$1000 a year for five years, in memory of her 
father, Charles Elliott Perkins, for the pur- 
chase of books and materials bearing on the 
history and development of that part of Amer- 
ica which lies beyond the Alleghanies. 

To Mr. Francis Skinner for his gift of $2000, 
the third payment on account of his addi- 
tional offer of $5000 for the purchase of books 
for the library of the Arnold Arboretum as a 
memorial to his father, Francis Skinner of the 
Class of 1862. 

To Mr. John S. Ames for his gift of $1000, 
for immediate use at the Surgical Laboratory. 

To Messrs. J. H. Veitch and Sons for their 
gift of $723.37, their semi-annual contribution 
toward the expenses of the North China Ex- 
pedition. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his gift of $100 
on accoynt of his offer for a certain salary. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his gift of $100 for 
the Department of Music. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the 
gift of $400 for the Scholarship for the year 
1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the gift of $200, the second instalment for the 
Scholarship for the year 1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the 
gift of $175, the final payment for the Scholar- 
ship for the year 1911-12. 

To the South End House Association for the 
gift of $150 for the South End House Fellow- 
ships. 

To Dr. George G. Sears for his gift of $20 to 
be used by the Medical School for the purpose 
of constructing tennis courts, etc., for students’ 
exercise. 

To Professor George Santayana for his gift 
of 40 volumes to the Philosophical Library. 

For the investigation of Infantile Paralysis, 
to Messrs. E. W. Converse and George T. 
Rice, $200 each. 

To Mr. Evan Randolph for his unrestricted 
gift of $100 to be applied by the President. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge and Mr. 
Clarence L. Hay for their gift of $500, to be 
credited to the fund bearing their names, for 
the purchase of books on South America. _ 

For the Edda Scholarship Fund, $20 ad- 
ditional. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his gift of $75 
for explorations in the Delaware Valley. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $20 
for the work of the Cancer Commission. 


Voted to accept the pictures of the 
Taj Mahal by J. Rogers Rich with the 
understanding that they be placed in the 
Harvard Union. 
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The Treasurer reported the following 
gifts and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$58.32 in accordance with the twelfth clause 
of Mr. Whitney’s will which provides that af- 
ter payment of specific amounts, 4-10 of 1-10 of 
the remaining income be paid equally to seven 
different interests, of which the College is one; 
the payment to Harvard College shall be made 
to form a Maria Whitney and James Lyman 
Whitney Fund, the income only to be expended 
for the benefit of the Whitney Library, estab- 
lished by his \brother, Professor Josiah D. 
Whitney, at the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology. 

From the estate of Walter F. Baker, $666.67 
additional on account of his unrestricted be- 
quest. 

From the estate of Mrs. Julia M. Moseley, 
$74,285.71 on account of her bequest for two 
scholarships in the Medical School. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1912: Henry Asbury Christian, as 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and 
Dean of the Medical School; Henry 
Jackson, as Instructor in Clinical Medi- 
cine. 

The following resignation was received 
and accepted to take effect Feb. 1, 1912: 
Hans Barkan, as Instructor in Pathology. 

The following appointments were 
made: For the second half of the current 
academic year. Lincoln Frederick Schaub, 
Lecturer on Quasi-contracts; Frederick 
William Dallinger, Lecturer on Govern- 
ment. 

For the remainder of the current aca- 
demic year. Gregory Paul Baxter, Act- 
ing Director of the Chemical Laboratory. 

From February 1, 1912, for the remain- 
der of the current academic year. Henry 
Aaron Yeomans, Assistant Dean of 
Harvard College. 

Voted that Assistant Dean Castle 
have leave of absence from Feb. 12, 1912, 
for the remainder of the current aca- 
demic year in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted that leave of absence be granted 
to C. H. Heuser, during the second half 
of the current academic year, to enable 
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him to teach at the University of Kan- 
sas. 

Voted that Walter W. Palmer be ap- 
pointed Henry P. Walcott Fellow in 
Clinical Medicine from Feb. 1, 1912, for 
the remainder of the current academic 
year. 

Under vote of Dec. 14, 1908, gifts 
amounting to $20,010 were received 
toward increasing the income for the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

Under vote of April 24, 1911, gifts 
amounting to $28,667 were received 
towards the erection of Freshman Dor- 
mitories. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, Dec. 13, 1911. 

, The following 20 members were pre- 
sent: Governor Long, the President of 
the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. H. Elliott, 
Endicott, Fish, Gordon, Grant, Greene, 
Higginson, A. A. Lawrence, Meyer, 
Richardson, Roosevelt, Sexton, Shat- 
tuck, Swayze, Warren, Wigglesworth, 
Williams. 

The President pf the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Oct. 30, 1911, appointing 
members of the Administrative Board 
of the Medical and Dental Schools, and 
additional members of the Administra- 
tive Board of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration for the year 
1911-12: and the Board voted to con- 
sent to these votes. 

The Board consented to the appoint- 
ment of William Sturgis Bigelow, Arthur 
Tracy Cabot and John Templeman 
Coolidge, Jr., Trustees of the Museum of 
Fine Arts for one year from Jan. 1, 1912; 
and of Percy Edward Raymond, Assist- 
ant Professor of Palaeontology for five 
years from Feb. 1, 1912. 

The President of the University pre- 
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sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Nov. 27, 1911, establishing the 
degree of Master of Divinity (Sacro- 
sanctae theologiae magister), and that the 
abbreviation used for the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity and for the degree 
of Master of Divinity be hereafter S. T. 
B.andS. T. M., and upon the motion of 
Mr. Fish, said vote was referred to the 
following Committee, appointed by the 
President of the Board, Messrs. Fish, 
Gordon and Wigglesworth. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Dec. 11, 1911, appointing a joint 
committee, consisting of the President, 
two members of the Corporation and 
two members of the Board of Overseers, 
to consider the needs of the Uniyersity, 
and the methods of raising money there- 
for, and the Board voted to consent to 
this vote, and the President of the Board 
appointed as members of said Committee, 
on behalf of the Board of Overseers, 
Doctor Warren and Bishop Lawrence. 

Mr. Williams, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions, 
moved that the name of the Committee 
of the Board of Overseers on Methods 
of Education be changed to the Commit- 
tee on the Division of Education, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted to 
consent to this vote. 

Upon the motion of Mr. A. A. Law- 
rence, the Board voted that the Presi- 
dent of the Board be authorized and in- 
structed to send the following cable mes- 
sage to Pres. C. W. Eliot, in Kandy, 
Ceylon: “The Board of Overseers for 
Harvard College at their meeting to- 
day extend to you the assurance of their 
deep and sincere regard and sympathy. 

Joun D. Lona, President.” 


Stated Meeting, Jan. 10, 1912. 


The following 20 members were pre- 
sent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
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Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Endicott, 
Fish, Gaston, Gordon, Grant, Greene, 
Higginson, Morgan, Peabody, Rand, 
Richardson, Sexton, Shattuck, Swayze, 
Warren, Wigglesworth, Williams. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Jan. 10, 1912, communicating 
to the Board of Overseers the death of 
Francis Cabot Lowell, a Fellow of the 
Corporation, and asking that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows may have the consent 
of the Overseers to proceed to the elec- 
tion of a Fellow in his place, and the 
Board voted to give their consent thereto. 
Subsequently, the President of the Uni- 
versity presented the vote of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Jan. 10, 1912, elect- 
ing Robert Bacon, A.B., a Fellow of the 
Corporation in place of Francis Cabot 
Lowell, deceased, and said vote was laid 
over under the rules. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Jan. 8, 1912. The Board 
concurred in the appointment of John 
Templeton Bowen, Edward Wiggles- 
worth, Professor of Dermatology, Emeri- 
tus, from Sept. 1, 1911; and of Frederick 
Cheever Shattuck, Jackson Professor of 
Clinical Medicine, Emeritus, from Sept. 
1, 1912. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated the resignation of Bishop Law- 
rence from the joint committee of the 
Corporation and the Overseers to con- 
sider the needs of the University, and 
appointed Mr. Endicott to serve in his 
stead. 

Mr. Fish presented the Report of the 
Committee upon the Establishing of the 
Degree of Master of Divinity, with the 
recommendation that the following vote 
be adopted by the Board: 


That the Overseers concur in the vote of the 
President and Fellows that the Degree of Mas- 
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ter of Divinity be established, to be adminis- 
tered by the Faculty of Divinity, but respect- 
fully submit for consideration by the President 
and Fellows and the Faculty of Divinity that 
the Latin expression of; the Degree be ‘‘ Scien- 
tiae theologiae magister”’ instead of ‘Sacro- 
sanctae theologiae magister,”’ and that a corre- 
sponding change in connection with the Degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity might be appropriate: 
and the Board voted to accept said Re- 
port, and to adopt the recommendation 
thereof. 

Mr. Greene presented the Report of 
the Committee on the Relation of the 
University to Secondary Schools, to 
whom was referred the vote of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences at their meet- 
ing on Jan. 24, 1911, to wit: 

“* Voted that the rating of Elementary French 
and of Elementary German be raised from 
two (2) points to three (3) points, the total re- 
quirement remaining twenty-six (26) points,” 
with the recommendation that the fol- 
lowing vote be adopted by the Board: 


That no action be taken at present to change 
the rating of French and German under the 
old plan of admission, it being the opinion of 
the Board that further opportunity should be 
taken to observe the actual working of the new 
plan of admission and its apparent tendency 
to meet the needs of many of those schools 
which have most forcibly advocated a higher 
valuation of their work in modern languages, 


and the Board voted to accept said Re- 
port, and to adopt the recommendation 
thereof. 


Adjourned Meeting, Jan. 17, 1912. 

The following 16 members were pre- 
sent: Mr. Lowell, President of the Uni- 
versity; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the 
University; Messrs. Boyden, Endicott, 
Fish, Grant, Greene, Higginson, A. A. 
Lawrence, Markham, Richardson, Sex- 
ton, Shattuck, Warren, Wigglesworth, 
Williams. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Mr. Boyden was elected Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Jan. 10, 1912, electing Robert Bacon, 
A.B., a Fellow of the Corporation in 
place of Francis Cabot Lowell, deceased, 
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was taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Jan. 8, 1912, electing Jay Backus 
Woodworth, Associate Professor of 
Geology to serve from Sept. 1, 1912, was 
consented to. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Interest about the Medical School at 
present centres upon the development 
of the new hospitals. It seems certain 
now that the Peter Brigham Hospital will 
be ready for the admission of patients 
by Nov. 1, 1912. Dr. H. A. Christian will 
be the physician in chief and has already 
resigned from the deanship of the Medi- 
cal School in order to devote his entire 
time to the development of that hospital, 
and the work dependent upon his posi- 
tion as Professor of Theory and Practice. 
Although no associates for Dr. Christian 
have been nominated, it is likely that 
he will have one or two assistants on the 
staff and also a group of resident physi- 
cians, in addition to the house officers. 

Although Dr. Christian held the posi- 
tion of dean for only four years great ad- 
vances have been made during that time. 
In these four years the Harvard Summer 
School of Medicine has been reorganized 
and greatly improved, the winter courses 
for graduates have been reorganized; the 
admission requirements have been stiff- 
ened; the method of conducting the ex- 
aminations for the degree changed tocon- 
form with those in Germany and other 
countries; the Department of Preventive 
Medicine formed; the Faculty reorgan- 
ized into divisions, thus making it a 
much more effective body foradministra- 
tion; the Departments of Anatomy and 
Histology and Embryology united into 
one department; and, finally, what is 
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of utmost importance, the relations 
between the School and many of the 
hospitals in Boston have been made 
much more intimate. 

Just at the time when the School is 
about to start on a new period of pros- 
perity, it is with real regret that we find 
the time has come when three of the 
strongest leaders in the Faculty are to re- 
sign their professorships. The places of 
Dr. F. C. Shattuck in Clinical Medi- 
cine, Dr. J. J. Putnam in Neurology 
and Dr. E. H. Bradford in Orthopedic 
Surgery will be very difficult to fill. 
These men have all given years of de- 
voted service to medical education and 
are largely responsible for the present 
strong position of our School. 

Interesting changes are going on in the 
staff of the Mass. Gen. Hospital, which is 
so closely related to the Medical School. 
Both medical services are to have one 
man at the head, whowill be on duty all 
the year. Under him will be two visit- 
ing physicians, who will be on duty six 
months in the year. It is probable that 
the chair in Clinical Medicine at the 
Harvard Medical School will go to one 
of these chiefs of service at the Mass. 
Gen. Hospital. 

C. Frothingham, Jr., ’02. 


OBSERVATORY. 
Position of the Moon determined photo- 
graphically. 

Visual observations of the position of 
the Moon with regard to the stars have 
formed an important part of astronomi- 
cal work since the earliest times. Until 
the present investigation, photographic 
determinations, rivaling in accuracy 
those obtained visually, have been found 
impossible. This has been due to the 
extreme brightness of the Moon, by which 
the plate has been so badly fogged that 
satisfactory images of conveniently 
placed stars could not be obtained. 
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The first attempt to determine the 
position of the Moon photographically 
was made at the Harvard Observatory 
by Prof. George P. Bond, on June 2, 
1857. Plates were obtained showing 
images of the star a Virginis before and 
after its occultation by the Moon. No 
measurements of these plates appear to 
have been made. 

The present investigation was under- 
taken by the Director, after consulta- 
tion with Prof. E. W. Brown and Prof. 
H. N. Russell. The photographs were 
made with the 16-inch Metcalf Tele- 
scope by Mr. E. S. King, who intro- 
duced various improvements in the 
methods employed. 

To secure comparable images the ex- 
posure to the Moon must be less than a 
thousandth of that to the stars. More- 
over, the light of the Moon must be cut 
off from the object glass of the telescope 
during the longer exposure, or the plate 
will be fogged by the light diffusely re- 
flected by the glass. For this purpose, a 
disk was placed at a distance of nine feet 
in front of the lens, sufficiently large to 
intercept the light of the Moon without 
cutting off the light of the surrounding 
stars. The size of the lens was reduced 
to three and a half inches, and the di- 
ameter of the shading disk was five inches. 
This disk can be turned edgewise by 
pulling a cord while the exposure on the 
Moon is taking place. It returns to its 
normal position as soon as the cord is 
released, so that the shadow of the disk 
is cast upon the aperture of the lens ex- 
cept when the brief exposure to the Moon 
is made. The exposure to the stars is 
about ten minutes, and that to the Moon, 
about one third of a second. An electric 
contact connected with the disk is in 
circuit with the chronograph on which 
the observations of stars with the Me- 
ridian Circle are also recorded. The cir- 
cuit is broken whenever the disk is 
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turned edgewise, and is made when the 
disk again lies flat. The exact time of 
exposure on the Moon is thus very ac- 
curately determined. The plates have 
the lines of a standard réseau photo- 
graphed upon them, the intervals of 
which are 0.5 cm. 

The plates thus made are of admirable 
quality, the star-images being round and 
sharp. From a preliminary discussion, 
the probable error of the measured co- 
ordinates of a star image is + 0.25” in 
either direction, which corresponds to 
+ 0.0027 mm. on the plate. This includes 
the error of guiding, distortion of film, 
and errors of the réseau, in addition to 
the error of bisection of the image. 

The exposures on the Moon are so 
short that there is no blurring due to the 
Moon’s motion, and the limb is remark- 
ably sharp. 

The measurements and discussion 
of these plates were undertaken by Prof. 
Russell, of Princeton University. The 
principal conclusions which he derives 
from his discussion of the plates are as 
follows: 

1. The probable errors of the photo- 
graphic results are very little greater than 
was predicted from the known errors of 
observation. Hence no serious unknown 
errors appear to exist. 

2. The photographic method, at its 
first trial, gives results apparently some- 
what superior in accuracy to meridian 
observations of the highest class. 

It is reasonable to expect considerable 
advances in precision as the method is 
developed. 

The photographic method also pos- 
sesses the two great advantages of in- 
dependence, since its errors are for the 
most part different in nature and origin 
from those of meridian observations, and 
of applicability over a wide range of 
hour angle. It seems therefore likely to 
prove of great value in the attempt to 
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improve our knowledge of the Moon’s 
motion. 
S. I. Bailey, p’88. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


On account of the change in the Har- 
vard Commencement calendar the date 
of Radcliffe Commencement has been 
changed to Wednesday, June 19, in the 
morning. 

At a recent meeting of the Andover- 
Harvard Theological Library it was 
voted that the privileges of the Library 
be extended to the officers and students 
of Radcliffe College. The Library con- 
sists of about 102,000 volumes, forming 
a collection unexcelled in the several de- 
partments of Biblical study, in historical, 
systematic and practical theology, and 
in missionary literature. The Radcliffe 
Library has received from the Depart- 
ment of History of Harvard College 
$100 from the sale of History 1 maps and 
syllabi, which is to be used for the pur- 
chase of books in History 1. 

Prof. Bliss Perry is to give the second 
half of English 41, the course on the 
History of English Literature from 
Elizabethan Times to the Present, given 
in the first half-year by Dr. W. R. Castle. 
Prof. Greenough offers for the first time 
in the second half-year his half-course, 
English 612, on Eighteenth Century Peri- 
odicals, particularly the Tatler, Spectator, 
Rambler, and Adventurer. Dr. Gray 
offers History 82, a half-course in the 
second half-year on the History of 
France from the Accession of the Valois 
Kings to the Accession of Francis I. 
There is an unusually large registration 
for Education 3b?, on Secondary Edu- 
cation, Public High Schools, Endowed 
and Private Schools, given by Mr. Wil- 
liam Orr, which shows a growing interest 
on thepart of thestudents in professional 
training for teaching. Prof. Chas. Diehl, 
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Exchange Professor of History, addressed 
the History and French Clubs on Jan. 
17 on “‘ Une impératrice d’autrefois.” 

The Radcliffe Guild presented for the 
benefit of the Emmanuel Scholarship 
Fund three performances on Nov. 10 and 
11 of Boy O’Carrol, by B. M. Dix Flebbe, 
°97, with a cast of graduates and under- 
graduates. The proceeds were $166. 
The Cambridge Latin School Club pre- 
sented for the benefit of its scholarship 
fund three performances in English of 
Le Médecin malgré lui, on Jan. 19 and 
20, with a cast of undergraduates. The 
proceeds were about $150. 

The midwinter meeting of the Rad- 
cliffe Union was held in Agassiz House 
on Feb. 3. After the business meeting, 
at which reports from the standing com- 
mittees were read, Ada E. Sheffield, 
90-93, described ‘‘A Piece of Prevent- 
ive Charity,”’ and Ferdinanda W. Reed, 
06-07, ’09-12, read her one-act play 
written for the class in English 47, Sauce 
for the Gander. 

At the annual meeting of the Rad- 
cliffe Muscial Association, on Jan. 2, 
the following officers were elected: Pres., 
Mrs. C. W. Eliot; vice-pres., C. L. Hum- 
phrey, ’98; sec., E. Dodd, ’04; treas., 
Mrs. W. R. Spalding; director for three 
years, M. Fiske, ’92-96. At the annual 
open meeting on Jan. 30, Miss Lilla 
Ormond sang, and Mr. Heinrich Geb- 
hard played. 

The Class of 1902 arranged an enter- 
tainment by Seumas MacManus of 
Stories from Irish Fairy and Folk-Lore 
on Jan. 15, in Jordan Hall, Boston, the 
proceeds of which, $255, were for the de- 
cennial gift of the Class for the Radcliffe 
endowment fund. A second reading for 
the same purpose by Mr. MacManus 
has been arranged for an afternoon in 
March in Agassiz House. 

The Class of 1906 has undertaken to 
be responsible for the rent of one of the 
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single rooms in Bertram Hall, Room C, 
to be known as the Class of 1906 room. 
It will be awarded rent free each year 
by the Dean of Radcliffe College and 
the President of the Class of 1906 to a 
first-year student. The Radcliffe Union 
offers Room P, the largest single room 
in Bertram Hall, as a scholarship for a 
graduate student in Radcliffe who is not 
a resident of Massachusetts. Applica- 
tions for both these rooms should be 
made to the Dean before June 1. 

The Craig Prize play for 1911, The 
Product of the Mill, by E. A. McFadden 
(B.L. Smith, ’98), Radcliffe graduate 
student, ’08-09, ’10-11, was produced 
for the first time at the Castle Square 
Theatre on Jan. 29. According to the 
terms of the offer of the prize, the play 
is to be produced for one week, and for 
as many weeks continuously thereafter 
as in the opinion of Mr. Craig the suc- 
cess of the play warrants. It is adver- 
tised for a third week. She Knows Bet- 
ter Now, by A. L. Crimmins, ’08-12, 
was produced at the Plymouth Theatre 
for two weeks, beginning Jan. 7, and 
That Case of the Jones's, a one-act play 
by F. J. Lewis, 09-12, was produced at 
B. F. Keith’s Theatre, Boston, in the 
week of Jan. 7. 


ALUMNAE. 


On Jan. 13 the 11th annual luncheon 
of the Radcliffe Club of New York was 
held at Hotel Manhattan. The presi- 
dent of the club, M. F. Weeks, presided, 
and the speakers were Pres. Briggs, Mr. 
George McAneny, President of the 
Borough of Manhattan, Prof. John 
Dewey, Miss Coes, and F. L. Lincoln, 
’07-12, who gave an account of the writ- 
ing and production of her play The End 
of the Bridge. 

The midwinter meeting of the Alum- 
nae Association was held on Jan. 1. 
Miss Coes repeated a talk on the Early 
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Days of Radcliffe which she had given 
to the Radcliffe students at the Novem- 
ber mass meeting. Her talk was illus- 
trated by lantern slides and by an exhi- 
bition of photographs and early forms of 
the certificates of the College. After- 
wards an informal reception was held in 
the living room, during which the pupils 
of the Buckingham School sang Christ- 
mas carols. An unusually large number 
of the Alumnae were present. 

Recent publications by former Rad- 
cliffe students are ‘“‘A History of the 
President’s Cabinet,” by M. L. Hins- 
dale, graduate student, ’99-01, ’05-06; 
“Friends in the End,” B. M. Dix 
Flebbe, ’97; ‘“‘Goethe and his Women 
Friends,” by M. C. Crawford, ’94-97; 
“Italian Castles and Country Seats,” 
by Tryphosa Bates-Batcheller, ’95-96, 
98-99; and ‘“‘When Margaret was a 
Freshman,” by E. H. Hunt, A.M., ’08. 
M. Miinsterberg, ’09, has made an 
admirable translation into German of 
Mrs. Marks’s The Piper. 

E. H. Rowland, Ph.D., ’05, has been 
appointed Dean of Women of Reed 
College, Portland, Ore. 


Marriages. 

1897. Edith Mendall Taylor to Ellwood 
Barker Spear, at Cambridge, Dec. 
23, 1911. 

1898. Beatrice Erskine Lane to Daisetz 
Teitaro Suzuki, at Yokohama, 
Japan, Dec. 12, 1911. 

1900. Alice Bradford Bacon to John 
Munro Woolsey, Nov. 14, 1911. 

1900-04. Blanche Stacey Tapley to 

Arthur Kimball Blood, at Lynn, 

Nov. 1, 1911. 

Elizabeth Louise Tigh to Ralph 

Francis Kelley, at Peabody, Oct. 

$1, 1911. 

Gertrude Wallingford Fox to 

Gustavus Edward Behr, Jr., at 

Cambridge, Nov. 23, 1911. 


1903. 
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1906. Ida Roberts Scott to Channing 
Williams, at Cambridge, Feb. 14, 
1912. 

1906-09. Josephine Talbot to William 
Salter Carleton, at Newtonville, 
Jan. 15, 1912. 

1908-09. Helen Goldthwait Davis to 

Eugene Phelps, at Brookline, Jan. 

8, 1912. 

Marion Harriet Stafford to Sam- 

uel Ralph Harlow, at Grafton, 

Feb. 1, 1912. 

Merril Flournoy Rice to Francis 

Wood Hunter, at Oxnard, Cal., 

Dec. 12, 1911. 

Anna Edna Davidson to Mark 

Linenthal, at Roxbury, Dec. 21, 

1911. 

1910-12. Alice Cushing Underwood to 
Raynor Monteith Gardiner, at 
Belmont, Nov. 9, 1911. 


Death. 


1896. Maud Perry Pope, Jan. 9, 1912. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The result of the Yale game on Nov. 
25 left the student body in a quiescent, 
and indeed almost an apathetic mood. 
After expressing a certain amount of 
dissatisfaction over rules so constituted 
as to allow two scoreless ties in suc- 
cessive years, public opinion, finding 
nothing to vent itself on, became silent. 
December and January furnished no- 
thing extraordinary worthy of note, and 
as the mid-years approached, examina- 
tions and “shop” became practically the 
only subjects of conversation. Even the 
Senior Elections, often fruitful sources 
of gossip, scarcely disturbed the even 
tenor of life, proving themselves in near- 
ly every case eminently satisfactory. 

With the coming of the presidential 
year, politics have waked up in the Uni- 
versity, especially among the Democrats. 
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There area La Follette Club and a Wood- 
row Wilson Club. The latter, in con- 
junction with the Democratic Club, it- 
self was able to get Gov. Wilson to speak 
in Sanders Theatre on Jan. 28. The La 
Follette Club, though unable to pro- 
cure its champion, secured Dr. S. M. 
Crothers, whose lecture on the “Pro- 
gressive Movement” was given under 
its auspices. As yet the activity has 
been on the whole confined to talk, but 
this alone at such an early stage of the 
campaign seems to forecast more effect- 
ive work later. 

Chief among the events of the fall 
term were the Senior Class elections. Ex- 
citement was never peculiarly rampant, 
but a close fight for first marshal was 
anticipated. The elections with a brief 
statement of each man’s position and 
achievements are as follows: 

First Marshal, Hugh Lawrence Gaddis, 
McCune, Kan.; Class president, ’10-11; 
Captain 1912 football team; manager 
’Varsity track team; president Student 
Council; governing board of Union; 
committee governing Athletics; Western, 
Cosmopolitan, Memorial, Signet, Owl, 
’Varsity, Institute, D. K. E., Hasty 
Pudding, Hotchkiss. Second Marshal, 
Robert Thomas Fisher, of Newton Cen- 
tre; 1912 football team; ’Varsity foot- 
ball team, 1909 and 1910, Captain 1911; 
governing board Union; Student Council, 
Memorial, Hasty Pudding, Institute, D. 
K.E., Digamma, Signet, Andover. Third 
Marshal, Lawrence Dunlap Smith, of 
Chicago, IIl.; 1912 football team; ’ Varsity 
football team, 1909, 1910 and 1911; vice- 
president Class, Sophomore year; 1912 
erew squad, Class basketball; president 
Phillips Brooks House Student Council, 
governing board of Union; Spee, D. K. 
E., Signet, Institute, Pudding, Phoenix, 
Memorial, Varsity. Secretary, Richard 
Bowditch Wigglesworth, Milton; 1912 
football team; 1912 baseball team; ’Var- 
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sity football, 1909 and 1910; ’Varsity 
baseball, 1911; ’ Varsity hockey, 1909-10; 
Student Council, A. D., Kalumet, D. K. 
E., Memorial, Hasty Pudding, Institute, 
Phoenix, Signet, ’Varsity, Milton Aca- 
demy. Treasurer, Ralph Lowell, Chest- 
nut Hill; manager Freshman crew, man- 
ager ’Varsity crew; A. D., Sphinx, Polo, 
Institute, D. K. E., Signet, Stylus, 
Hasty Pudding, Memorial, Anthropo- 
logical, Volkmann. Orator, Robert 
Wood Williams, Baltimore, Md.; presi- 
dent Crimson, Student Council, Signet, 
Stylus, Southern, O. K., ®. B. K., Insti- 
tute, Hasty Pudding, Memorial, Cercle 
Frangais, Cosmopolitan. Ivy Orator, 
Robert Charles Benchley, Worcester; 
president Lampoon, Dramatic, Stylus, 
Signet, Institute, Hasty Pudding, O. K., 
D. U., Memorial. Poet, James Gordon 
Gilkey, Watertown; Monthly, 1912 


Mandolin and Banjo, ’Varsity Mando- 
lin and Banjo, ®. B. K., Dramatic, Me- 
morial, Student Council, D. U., Stylus, 
Signet, Pudding. Odist, George William 


Gray, of Houston, Tex.; president of Ad- 
vocate, Signet, Memorial, Socialist. Chor- 
ister, Chalmers Dancy Clifton, of Jack- 
son, Miss.; leader of Pierian, Stylus, 
Pudding, Signet, Musical, ®. B. K., Class 
Committee, Paul Richmond Withington, 
of Boston; 1912 track team, ’Varsity 
track team, 1911, captain 1912; cross- 
country team, 1910 and 1911; Student 
Council, ’Varsity, Digamma, Hasty 
Pudding, Institute, D. K. E. Gordon 
Henry Balch, Laramie, Wyo.; 1912 
crew, ’Varsity crew, 1910 and 1911; 
A. D., Sphinx, Pudding, D. K. E., In- 
stitute, Polo, O. K., Memorial, West- 
ern, Varsity, Cosmopolitan. Class Day 
Committee, chairman, Francis Calley 
Gray, Chestnut Hill; assistant manager 
1912 football, 1912 swimming team, 1912 
track team, Varsity track team, A. D., 
Sphinx, Polo, D. K. E., Institute, Signet, 
Stylus, ’Varsity, Hasty Pudding, O. K., 
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Memorial, Noble’s. Edwin Chandler 
Brown, of Minneapolis, Minn.; mana- 
ger musical clubs, 1911-1912; Pi Eta, 
Western, Aeronautical, Student Council. 
Thomas Joseph Campbell, of Gardner, 
Mass.; 1912 football team, 1912 baseball 
team, ’Varsity football team, 1910 and 
1911; Student Council, D. K. E., Insti- 
tute, Pudding, ’Varsity. Robert Fuller 
Duncan, of Clinton; 1912 hockey team, 
president of Crimson, hockey team, 
1910-1912; Dramatic Club, Student 
Council, Institute, Hasty Pudding, D. 
U., Signet. Henry Curtis Dewey, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 1912 football team, A. 
D., Polo, Iroquois, Phoenix, Western, 
Institute, D. K. E., Hasty Pudding, 
O. K. Herbert Lawrence Groves, of 
Coudersport, Pa.; ’Varsity cross-coun- 
try team, 1910-11; Student Council, 
Crimson, Institute, D. K. E., Hasty 
Pudding, Owl, Western, Signet, Sty- 
lus, Memorial, Cosmopolitan, Hotch- 
kiss. Dudley -Porter Ranney, Boston; 
1912 track team,:’Varsity track team, 
1910 and 1911; Student Council, Lam- 
poon, Digamma, D. K. E., Institute, 
Hasty Pudding, Memorial, Musical, 
’Varsity, Noble’s. Photograph Commitiee, 
chairman, R. M. Blackall, Cambridge; 
1912 baseball team, ’Varsity football 
team, 1911, ’Varsity hockey team 1911- 
12, Crimson, Institute, ’Varsity. Russell 
Stiles, New York, N. Y.; D. K. E., In- 
stitute, Hasty Pudding, Varsity Glee 
Club. Walter Hunt Fernald, Waverley; 
captain 1912 track team, ’Varsity track 
squad, Digamma, Hasty Pudding, In- 
stitute, D. K. E. 

Phi Beta Kappa has held its mid-year 
elections and the following have been 
chosen, their names appearing alpha- 
betically and not according to rank in 
scholarship or order of election: 


1912. 


E. W. Anthony, Jr., Brookline. 
R. H. Bolling, New York, N. Y. 
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. Brooks, Urbana, IIl. 

. Clifton, Jackson, Miss. 

. Crehan, Hingham, 

. Daly, Cambridge. 

. Gardner, Worcester. 

. Goethals, Culebra, Panama. 
. J. Kennedy, Roxbury. 

_B. Munn, New York, N. Y. 

. Perkins, Ogden, Utah. 

. Prior, Woburn. 

. Randall, Cambridge. 

. Ross, Jamaica Plain. 

. Smith, Chicago, IIl. 

y Willcox, West New Brighton, N. Y. 
. Wheeler, Springfield. 

Ww. Whitman, Dorchester. 

Robert Wiener, Cambridge. 

R. 8. Wilkins, Salem. 

R. W. Williams, Baltimore, Md. 

Harry Wolfson, New York, N. Y. 


1913. 


J. R. Baker, Williamsport, Pa. 
Ralph Beatley, Roxbury. 

D. E. Dunbar, Springfield. 

G. H. Gifford, East Boston. 

L. W. McKernan, Ridley Park, Pa. 
L. A. Mahoney, Lawrence. 

W. B. Porter, Youngstown, O. 

H. W. Richter, Jamaica Plain. 


Officers. 

First Marshal. C. H. Haberkorn, Jr., ’12, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Second Marshal. J. G. Gilkey, '12, Water- 
town. 

Orator. L. A. Mahoney, "13, Lawrence. 

Poet. L. W. McKernan, '13, Ridley Park, 
Pa. 
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The Student Council has this year 
taken over the publication of the Uni- 
versity Register. Formerly this was no- 
thing more than a college catalogue, a 
syllabus of easily acquired information, 
and a display for advertising. Under the 
Student Council, the book has been en- 
larged, so that it contains a classification 
of all the clubs in Harvard of every de- 
scription, a directory by dormitories and 
by home-residence as well as alphabeti- 
cally, and a catalogue of the teams in the 
University. It was published early in 
December, and has since been found 
most useful by every one. 

The demise of the Players Club, which, 
with the avowed purpose of giving plays, 
perished without having achieved its 
purpose even once, has somewhat cleared 
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an overcrowded stage; but there are still 
many productions offered to and through 
the charity of an indulgent public. 
Early in December the Deutscher 
Verein gave two performances of Der 
Unglaeubige Thomas by Carl Laup and 
Wilhelm Jacoby with the following cast: 


G. Priester, sC. 
Adelheid, his wife, Mrs. F. W. Stuart 
Franziska, his daughter, Mrs. R. Nagel 
Emmy, his ward, Miss Elsbeth Stormer 
Neugebauer, his brother-in-law, 
E. J. Hubermann, uC. 
Therese, Neugebauer’s wife, 
Mrs. H. H. Harting 
Dr. Puschel, Doell’s learned cousin, 
E. L. Hackes, '14 
Gustav Wenglein, Adelheid’s nephew, 
G. D. Huncke, 1G. 
Johan Jacob Allendorf, E. A. Duncker, ’14 
Leopold Schimmel, insurance agent, 
H. R. Habicht, '13 
E. F. Lange, uC. 
Miss C. Hackebarth 


Ignatz Doell, 


Paul Wagner, 
Lisbeth, a maid, 


It was just a little over a month later 
when the Cercle Francais gave its an- 
nual production consisting of three one- 
act plays entitled L’Echéance, Les 
Absents and Permettez, Madame. Two 
performances were given, both in Jordan 
Hall, Boston — with the following cast: 

L’ Echéance. 
Francis Bernier, 
Count Boroskine, 
de Morgan, 
Stoikoff, 
Mme. de Ternay, 
Les Absents. 


P. L. Cable, ’14 

H. B. H. Ripley, '12 
J. F. Hurst, '14 
Mile. Cherou 

Miss D. Faunce 


J. 8S. Abreu, ’14 

R. D. Skinner, ’15 
R. L. Redmond, '15 
W. G. Rice, ’14 
Mme. Darmand 


Eustache, 
Brechemain, 
Leonard, 

Dame Brigette, 
Suzette, 


Permettez, Madame. 


Q. S. Greene, '13 
G. Coogan, '15 

R. D. Skinner, '15 
G. N. Richard, '14 
Miss J. Key 

Miss Weare 

Miss K. Key 


Leon, 

Bonacieux, 

Henri, 

Baptiste, 

Madame Bonacieux, 
Blanche, 

Julie, 


The Dramatic Club presented The 
Night Riders, a play in threeacts by E.C. 
Ranck, 2Sp., on Dec. 12, 15, and 16, the 
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last performance being at Jordan Hall, 
Boston, and the others at Brattle Hall. 
N. R. Sturgis, 712, played the principal 
part; and he was ably backed up by a 
strong cast and an only occasionally 
wooden mob of ruffians. The parts were 
taken as follows: 
Mrs. Castleton Rodgers, 
Miss Esther Watson 
N. R. Sturgis, ’12 
W. A. Searle, 1G. 
R. D. Whittemore, ’10 
J. R. K. Taylor, uC. 
Miss Louise Burleigh 

R. C. Benchley, 12 
Sam Bullen, W. C. Woodward, '12 
‘‘Mister’” Theodore Page, M. T. Quigg, '13 
Mary Floyd, Miss Marjorie E. Smith 
David Bollivar, E. W. Hammond, uC. 
Night riders and farmers: J. D. Adams, ’13, 
H. C. Amee, '13, C. F. Brooks, 1G., G. T. But- 
ler, 15, J. A. Donovan, ’13, E. E. Embree, ’15, 
J. B. Emerson, uC., R. M. Ferry, ’12, C. E. 
Gibbs, ’15, J. F. Hubbard, ’14, C. W Jenks, 
15, H. G. Knight, 13, W. W. Leonhauser, ’13, 
J. H. Lord, ’14, H. A. Packard, '15, W. G. 
Rice, ’14, P, C. Rodey, ‘13, G. V. Seldes, 14, 
J. B. Souther, ’15, J. L. Stifel, ’14, R. E. Treat, 
13, A. Walter, ’14, R. W. Wright, '13. 

Rehearsals for the annual Delta Up- 
silon production started immediately 
after the mid-year period. The play this 
year will be Ralph Roister Doister, an 
early Elizabethan comedy. The chief 
parts are to be taken by R. C. Benchley, 
12, R. F. Duncan, 12, O. W. Hausser- 
mann, 712, and H. W. Miller, 12, and 
the play is to be presented in Cambridge, 
Boston, Exeter, Newton, and Wellesley. 

The mid-year elections of the various 
undergraduate papers were all held 
during January and the results pub- 
lished. 

The new officers of the Crimson are 
as follows: Pres., R. F. Duncan, ’12, of 
Clinton; managing editor, G. N. Phil- 
lips, °18, of Middletown Springs, Vt.; 
sec., W. C. Brown, Jr., 14, of Hartford, 
Conn.; editorial chairman, D. Sargent, 
"13, of Wellesley; assistant business man- 
ager, T. S. P. Griffin, 13, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. The following have been 
elected regular editors: R. S. Grinnell, 


Clifton Rodgers, 
Jim Forsythe, 

Abe Lewis, 

Banks, 

American Sparrow, 
Dixon Mason, 
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14, of New York, N. Y.; A. C. Smith, 
14, of New Haven, Conn.; J. P. Brown, 
14, of Montclair, N.J.; and J. B. Conant, 
"14, of Duxbury. 

The Lampoon has elected the follow- 
ing: Pres., E. L. Barron, "13, of New 
York, N. Y.; Ibis, R. C. Evarts, 13, of 
Cambridge; treas., W. H. Baldwin, 3d, 
7138, of Washington, Conn.; sec., E. K. 
Hale, 14, of Winchester. The following 
were elected regular éditors: T. Buel, ’13, 
of New York, N. Y.; G. Elliott, Jr., ’13, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. H. Crombie, ’14, 
of West Roxbury; E. Streeter, ’14, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; J. G. Wolcott, ’14, of 
Cambridge.. These men were elected 
business editors: F. D. Hansen, ’14, of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; E. S. Robinson, ’14, of 
Evanston, Ill.; and H. T. Simon, 714, 
of Plan de las Hayas, Mexico. 

The Advocate elections resulted as fol- 
lows: Pres., H. R. Peterson, 13, of Barn- 
stable; sec., L. MacVeagh, ’13, of New 
York, N. Y.; treas., R. M. Nelson, 713, 
of St. Paul, Minn. J. R. Sibley, ’12, of 
Rochester, N. Y., was elected a regular 
editor. 

The Monthly has not as yet elected 
officers for next year, but has taken on 
the following men as regular editors: 
R. H. Britten, ’13, of Cambridge; C. B. 
Harris, ’13, of San Antonio, Tex.; and 
G. V. Seldes, 14, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Illustrated officers are: Editor-in- 
chief, P. J. Stearns, ’13, of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; business manager, S. F. Withe, ’14, 
of Springfield. 

The St. Paul’s Society has reélected 
as president P. G. M. Austin, 713, of 
Santa Barbara, Cal. The following of- 
ficers were also chosen: Vice-pres., T. O. 
Freeman, ’14, of Medfield; sec., G. F. 
Plimpton, ’14, of Buffalo, N. Y.; treas., 
N. Curtis, Jr., 14, of Jamaica Plain. — 
The University Christian Association 
has elected president, W. M. Danner, 
13; vice-pres., W. L. Ustick, ’13; sec., P. 
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J. Brown, ’14; treas., W. E. Quimby, ’14. 
On Jan. 16 was held the twelfth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Phillips Brooks 
House. President Lowell was the prin- 
cipal speaker, and A. Beane, "11, the 
graduate secretary of the Association, 
reviewed the work done this year in 
Bible study and social service. 

Most of the Historical Opera Concerts 
arranged under the joint auspices of the 
Boston Opera Company and the Depart- 
ment of Music have already been given. 
Such artists as Miss Nielsen, Miss Ams- 
den, Miss Fisher, Miss Swartz, Mme. 
Claessens, and Mr. Lankow have fur- 
nished the program to illustrate Prof. 
Spalding’s lectures, and the series pro- 
mises to be exceedingly successful. A be- 
wildering number of other lectures are 
being delivered this winter. The Union 
has had such distinguished speakers as 
Dr. Grenfell, Dr. Booker Washington, 
Pres. MacLaurin of the M. I. T., and 
Mr. Lyman Underwood. In addition we 
have enjoyed Mr. Copeland’s usual series 
of readings, and Mr. Whiting’s Chamber 
Concerts. Mr. L. D. Brandeis, !’77, and 
Dr. G. T. Ladd, of Yale, were among the 
other speakers. 

The Student Council, besides publish- 
ing the Register, has waked to new ac- 
tivity by establishing an office in the 
Union, by creating a new committee on 
Dramatic Organizations, and by se- 
curing the codperation of the class of 
1915 in changing the plans for Fresh- 
man Class elections. This year the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Student Coun- 
cil will nominate officers. Other nomi- 
nations may be made by petition of 35 
Freshmen. The turbulent mass-meetings 
in Massachusetts will thereby become 
things of the past, and Freshman elec- 
tions will be sane and reasonable. 

The “back-to-the-yard” movement 
is steadily gaining strength. The Class 
of 1913 will fill the four Senior dormito- 
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ries — Hollis, Holworthy, Stoughton, 
and Thayer, and also most of the north 
entry of Matthews, which is to become 
a Senior Entry next year. 

The Junior Dance was held on Feb. 
15, and was a marked success. The 
following members of the Class of 1913 
composed the committee: A. M. Good- 
ale, chairman; R. W. Bennett, D. H. 
Bigelow, J. A. Donovan, H. C. Everett, 
Jr., W. T. Fisher, E. C. Hardy, G. von 
L. Meyer, Jr., J. J. Minot, G. H. Roose- 
velt, S. M. Seymour, T. M. Spelman, 
G. T. Stratton, W. Tufts, Jr., and W. M. 
E. Whitelock. 

The Garrison Prize Subjects for this 
spring are “Tripoli,” and “Robert 
Browning,” May 7, 1812. The Pasteur 
Medal, offered annually for the best ten- 
minute speech on contemporary French 
politics, was awarded this year to S. D. 
Smolev, ’15. 

The annual meeting of the Codpera- 
tive Society was held Nov. 15. Prof. Sa- 
bine was elected stockholder for five 
years; Prof. W. B. Munro, p ’99, presi- 
dent, J.L. Taylor, treas., and A. A. Bal- 
lantine, ’04, sec.; directors —from the 
Faculty, Prof. L. S. Schaub, 1/’06; from 
the University at Large, Dr. H. L. Black- 
well, ’99; from the Alumni, H. S. Thomp- 
son, 99; from the Medical School, Prof. 
W. B. Cannon, ’96; from the Law School, 
A. Wheeler, 2L.; from the Graduate 
School, A. Beane, °11; undergraduates: 
R. W. Williams, D. Sargent, and C. P. 
Curtis, Jr. 

The minor committees of the Senior 
Class are as follows: Button Committee, 
J. R. Sibley, chairman, J. Elliott, J. P. 
Kennedy, and E. L. McKinney. Enter- 
tainment Committee, T. S. Ross, chair- 
man, Y. Arai, H. T. Deane, F. Gooding, 
S. S. Hanks, O. W. Haussermann, W. H. 
Lacey, B. Pitman, and W. P. Tobey. The 
latter committee arranged an amusing 
“banana-night” on Jan. 18, with both 
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professional and amateur entertainment. 
The evening ended with an auction of 
posters which brought in nearly $60. 
Work on the new ’Varsity Club build- 
ing is progressing speedily, and will be 
finished, it is hoped, some time during 
April. C. M. Storey, 12. 


GLEE, BANJO, AND MANDOLIN CLUBS. 


Fifty-two members of the Glee, Banjo, 
and Mandolin Clubs took a trip through 
the Middle West during the Christmas 
holidays. The tour, lasting 11 days and 
covering 4200 miles, was the most ex- 
tended the Clubs have ever made. Con- 
certs were given in the following cities: 
Springfield, Mass., Cleveland, O., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Kansas 
City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and Buffalo, 
N. Y. The men took two Pullmans and 
a baggage car throughout the trip, the 
latter being used as a general wardrobe 
and dressing-room. 

The Clubs left Boston on Friday, 
Dec. 22, and gave their first concert in 
Springfield that evening. Saturday was 
spent en route to Cleveland. Through 
the courtesy of A. S. Ingalls, ’96, the 
Clubs were run special from Buffalo to 
Cleveland, where, immediately upon ar- 
rival, they attended a tea given by A.F. 
Holden, °88, and, after the concert in 
Engineers’ Hall, a dance given by Mrs. 
S. H. Tolles. Sunday afternoon and 
Christmas Eve were spent in Chicago. 

Christmas morning the Clubs moved 
to Milwaukee, where they attended a 
reception at the home of J. K. Ilsley, 
l’77. The concert in Plymouth Church 
was followed by a smoker at the Uni- 
versity Club. 

On arrival in Minneapolis the next 
noon the Clubs took luncheon at the 
Minneapolis Club, as guests of R. G. 
Brown, ’84. In the evening, before the 
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concert in the Auditorium, the men at- 
tended small dinner parties, and after 
the concert were guests of G. C. Chris- 
tian, 95, at a dance at the Hotel Leam- 
ington. 

On reaching Chicago Wednesday 
afternoon, Dec. 27, the Musical Clubs 
went directly to a reception and dance 
given at the home of M. J. Wentworth, 
’68, and then to a dinner at the Univer- 
sity Club which was attended by about 
200 members of the Harvard and Uni- 
versity Clubs. During this dinner an in- 
formal musical “fest” — a sort of dual 
concert — was given by the undergradu- 
ates and glee and banjo clubs composed 
of graduates. Through the energies of 
E. C. Larned, ’08, the concert in Orches- 
tra Hall was the largest of the trip. The 
men were guests at the annual Yale- 
Harvard Ball. 

Despite train delays, the Clubs reached 
St. Louis in time for a dance at the Coun- 
try Club. After the concert in the Odeon 
Theatre there was a well-attended smok- 
er at the University Club. 

Friday was spent in Kansas City, the 
men being entertained by an automo- 
bile ride about the city and at a tea- 
dance at the Country Club. Asin Minne- 
apolis, the members were guests at small 
dinner parties in the evening. After the 
concert in the New Grand Avenue Au- 
ditorium, they attended a smoker at the 
University Club. 

When the men arrived in Omaha 
Saturday morning, a score of automo- 
biles took them on a sight-seeing tour 
of the city, during which they were 
greeted by an elaborate electric arch 
bearing the words “ Welcome Harvard.” 
Later the whole party attended a re- 
ception and dance at the home of Arthur 
C. Smith, ’87. The feature of the even- 
ing concert in Boyd’s Theatre was the 
singing of ““My Cousin Caruso” by E. 
C. Johnston, / 10, and T. H. Matters, 
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1°11, who were members of the Glee Club 
two yearsago. There was a large dance 
after the concert. 

Returning east, a stop was made at 
Niagara Falls, on New Year’s morning. 
The men were guests of the Buffalo 
graduates at dinner, and gave the last 
concert of their trip at the Twentieth 
Century Club that evening. Boston was 
reached Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 2. 

This trip was, from every standpoint, 
— financially, socially, and in the eyes 
of the College Regent, — the most suc- 
cessful tour the Clubs have ever made. 
The graduates received the members 
most royally, allowed them the privileges 
of their clubs and club swimming tanks, 
entertained them at dinners, dances, and 
smokers, and in all instances gave them 
good audiences. Much judicious pub- 
licity was gained for the University 
through the newspapers. The gratitude 
of the Clubs is due, in addition to those 
already named, to C. M. Bard, ’01, of 
Minneapolis, B. Van Brunt, '09, of Mil- 
waukee, D. C. Nugent, Jr., ’10, and C. 
W. Moore, ’01, of St. Louis, O. H. Mar- 
tin, ’01, of Kansas City, Ezra Millard, 
98, of Omaha, R. W. Bryant, °05, of 
Buffalo, and C. C. Bolton, Jr., "05. 

The character of the program rendered 
on this trip showed the versatility of the 
three clubs, and “‘stunt-pieces,” such 
as ‘‘ That Mysterious Rag” and “ Nellie’s 
Revenge,” an imitation of a motion pic- 
ture show, glee and instrumental duets, 
an original piano-rag, a banjo solo, and 
other “‘specialties” were incorporated 
in the regular program. The newspapers 
and those who attended the concerts 
commented most favorably upon the 
Glee Quartet, consisting of D. W. Han- 
scom, °12, F. J. Neale, 12, F. R. Han- 
cock, "12, and K. Hadden, ’14. The 
cello playing by J. G. Gilkey, ’12, caused 
many favorable comments. 

It may be of interest to note that of 
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the 52 men who made the trip, just half 
came from outside of Massachusetts. 
L. deJ. Harvard, 15, collateral descend- 
ant of the Founder of the University, was 
one of the Glee Club. The management 
of the tour was in the hands of the fol- 
lowing officers of the Musical Clubs: 
E. C. Brown, ’12, manager; R. Bowser, 
713, assistant manager; R. Stiles, 12, 
president Glee Club; D. N. Tweedy, 
"12, secretary Glee Club; F. R. Hancock, 
’12, leader Glee Club; F. R. Mead, ’12, 
president Mandolin Club; F. W. Hill, 
*12, secretary Mandolin Club; D. P. 
Ranney, ’12, leader Mandolin Club; J. 
G. Gilkey, ’12, president Banjo Club; 
H. T. Deane, ’12, secretary Banjo Club, 
and J. W. Bowen, ’12, leader Banjo Club. 
Edwin C. Brown, ’12. 


ATHLETICS. 


Football, 


The result of the Brown Game (Oct. 
28), which was won 20 to 6 in one of the 
best played contests seen in the Stadium 
in recent years, put the undergraduates 
in high hopes. So when the team went 
down to Princeton a week later, Nov. 4, 
it was confidently expected to run up a 
large score against its opponents. The re- 
sult of this game was therefore the more 
disheartening, and when the score, 
Princeton 8, Harvard 6, was announced 
to the crowd watching the results in the 
Living Room of the Union, a feeling of 
gloom as regards the remaining games 
on the schedule seemed to settle over the 
college. Harvard had not only had the 
hardest kind of luck, but also seemed to 
have wasted opportunities, displayed 
poor generalship and had been unable to 
open up adequate holes in a line that 
previously had been considered inferior 
throughout. Potter, who since the in- 
jury to Wigglesworth had been playing 
regularly as quarterback, strained his 
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knee again and for a time seemed likely 
to be out of the Yale game. Even more 
unfortunately, Gardiner, the regular 
right tackle, a man who had been rapidly 
rounding into championship form, was 
put out for the rest of the season with 
a broken arm. 

The scoring at Princeton was most 
spectacular. After a first period in which 
the ball was in the possession now of one 
side now of the other, Chrystie, early in 
the second, tried a drop-kick which was 
picked up by Huntington, who with a 
clear field ahead of him and a lead of 
ten yards started for the Princeton goal. 
Pendleton of Princeton caught him, 
however, at the 30-yard line, and Har- 
vard lost a splendid chance to score. Al- 
most immediately afterwards, the posi- 
tions of the two teams were reversed, 
and White, picking up Hollister’s blocked 
kick, ran 90 yards for Princeton’s touch- 
down. Not long after the beginning of 
the second half Princeton added two 
more points, by throwing Gardner back 
across his own goal line for a safety. 
Harvard’s only score came late in the 
game, when Freedley, who was put in in 
place of Gardner, Potter’s substitute at 
quarterback, made a beautiful forward 
pass to Reynolds, who ran to the 2-yard 
line. On the next play, Wendell went 
over for a touchdown. This was the 
final score of the game, which as it af- 
terwards turned out carried with it the 
championship of 1911. 

Carlisle, on Noy. 11, owing to the 
wonderful kicking of Thorpe, defeated 
the ’Varsity substitutes, and the ’Var- 
sity itself by the close score of 18 to 15. 
This game, for three periods of which 
Harvard used second string men, was a 
valuable lesson to the team, showing 
them not only a new and varied attack, 
but also the danger which always men- 
aces a team opposed to a good place 
kicker. Thorpe scored 12 points for 
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Carlisle, kicking one of his goals from 
the 48-yard line. Even the’ Varsity, sent 
in fresh in the last period, could not 
diagnose Carlisle’s shifty attack and only 
a fortunate touchdown by Storer on a 
blocked punt kept the score as close as it 
was. 

As a result Dartmouth appeared very 
formidable on Nov. 18. The playing 
field was in terrible condition owing to a 
heavy rain which lasted until 2 o'clock 
on Saturday, and in spite of the efforts 
of the ground keepers it soon developed 
into a slough. Again, as in the Princeton 
game, a blocked kick figured directly in 
the result, when Smith stopped Llewel- 
lyn’s punt on Dartmouth’s 13-yard line 
and Huntington for Harvard fell on the 
ball behind the goal line. At the end of 
the third period the only other score of 
the game occurred, Hogsett of Dart- 
mouth kicking a field goal from the 35- 
yard line. The final score, therefore, read 
5 to 3. 

In the game the punting of Blackall, 
the playing of the centre quintet of line- 
men, and a very encouraging increase in 
team-play were the gratifying features. 
Harvard seemed to be rounding into 
form for the Yale game at last in spite of 
the early season misfortunes, and the 
two successive defeats from supposedly 
inferior elevens. If Yale was to win on 
Nov. 25, it would only be by a very close 
margin and the chances seemed good 
that asecond no-score game would result. 
By many it was conceded that Yale had 
the better eleven; by most that there was 
not much to choose between the two. 

The result of the game was therefore 
not a great surprise. Both teams missed 
chances to score on drop kicks, Yale 
losing her best opportunity almost im- 
mediately after the game started, when, 
with the ball on Harvard's 10-yard line 
directly in front of the posts, Ketcham, 
Yale’s centre, made a poor pass and the 
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ball was lost on downs. Frothingham 
and Potter for Harvard both missed 
similar tries later on, and towards the 
end of the game defeat at the hands of an 
ever-strengthening Harvard eleven was 
staring Yale in the face. A spectacular 
run by Smith in the last period is an in- 
dication of the play then. Starting on 
an end-around play, he got clearof Yale’s 
line and behind good interference was 
making for the goal when a Yale player 
put out by the interference was able to 
catch Smith’s ankle as he passed, and 
throw him heavily in a complete somer- 
sault. Towards the close of the period 
Potter missed a field goal by a narrow 
margin. 

The individual work of Howe, Phil- 
bin and Ketcham for Yale was noticeable 
as compared with Harvard’s splendid 
team-play. Felton’s punting was excel- 
lent and he was covered by an almost 
impregnable defense. The line showed 
up excellently and in nearly every case 
stopped Yale before they could gain. 
The result of the game proved very un- 
satisfactory, however, being but a du- 
plicate of the previous combat at New 
Haven. 

The statistics of the play are not con- 
clusive, although a comparison of the 
distances lost by each team in penalties 
shows that for once Harvard was not the 
great offender against the rules. That 
this early season fault —a fault that 
paved the way for Brown’s only score 
—was in large measure overcome is 
manifest in the fact that the penal- 
ties inflicted on Harvard totaled 45 
yards against 53 yards for Yale. Har- 
vard averaged five yards more on a punt 
than her opponent, and as each team 
was continually kicking, this is not an 
unfair comparison of their relative 
strength. The average of yards gained 
per rush is more interesting and points 
to a flaw in the rules. The discrepancy 
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between 3.2 yards for Yale and 2.8 for 
Harvard is insignificant compared with 
the discrepancy between these figures 
and the 10 yards necessary for first down. 
They show that at present a consistent 
attack is almost an impossibility when 
two teams are fairly evenly matched, 
and that a single slip-up in any one of 
three rushes will necessitate a punt. Such 
a showing, coupled with the evident dis- 
like of no-score games, will probably 
lead in the near future to a further re- 
vision of the rules. Yet from a Harvard 
standpoint the game is not a bitter dis- 
appointment, as was that of last year; 
rather it is a pleasure to chronicle the 
fact that in spite of a disastrous season 
the University team was able to stave 
off Yale and at the finish display as much 
power and determination as its oppo- 
nent. 
The summary: 


HARVARD. Yate. 
Felton, L.e. r.e., Bomeister, Sheldon 
Hitchcock, |.t. r.t.,Gallauer, Paul, Tomlinson 
Leslie, |.g. r.g., MeDevitt 
Parmenter, c. c. Ketcham 
Fisher, r.g. l.g., Francis, Loree 
Storer, r.t. L.t., Scully, Perry 
Smith, r.e. l.e., Avery 
Gardner, Potter, q.b. q.b., Howe 
Campbell, Reynolds, Frothingham, |.h.b 

r.h.b., Spalding, Reilly 

Wendell, r.h.b. 
l.h.b., Camp, Freeman, Merritt 
Huntington, f.b. f.b., Philbin, Dunn 

Score — Harvard, 0; Yale, 0. Referee — 
W. S. Langford, Trinity. Umpire—D. L. 
Fultz, Brown. Field judge—W. Morice, 
Pennsylvania. Linesman — J. B. Pendleton, 
Bowdoin. Time — Four 15-minute periods. 


Percy L. Wendell, 713, of Jamaica 
Plain was elected Captain for 1912. He 
prepared at Roxbury Latin and after 
playing half-back on his Freshmen 
eleven, filled the same position on the 
’Varsities of 1910 and 1911. He is con- 
sidered the best line-plunging back in the 
country today, and has twice been chosen 
asa back on Walter Camp’s All-America 
Team. — The following seven men were 
awarded their ““H”’ as a result of the 
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Yale game: H. R. Hitchcock, Jr., ’14, 
Puckoo, Hawaii; F. D. Huntington, 
"12, Lexington; F. H. Leslie, ’12, Milton; 
D. C. Parmenter, 713, Gloucester; K. 
Reynolds, ’14, Montclair, N. J.; R. T. 
P. Storer, 14, Waltham; and manager 
W. M. E. Whitelock, ’13, of Baltimore, 
Md. In recognition of his work as a first 
string substitute the team voted that 
the University ““H” be awarded to R. 
M. Blackall, ’12, of Cambridge. 

The prospects for next fall are good. 
Of the men who won their “H” last 
fall, seven remain, leaving to be filled 
an end position, both guards and two 
places in the backfield. For end, Hol- 
lister O’Brien and Milholland are avail- 
able, both having had considerable ex- 
perience last fall. Centre will be taken 
again by Storer if Gardiner returns to 
the game, otherwise, Parmenter, who 
played against Yale throughout, will 
stay there. For the guards, there is fair 
material. Parmenter may play guard next 
season, and there are also Keays, 713, 
and Iselin and Pennock of the 1915 team. 
In the backfield, moreover, there is much 
the same wealth of material as last year. 
Wendell and Gardner will of course play 
half and quarter back respectively; the 
latter having Freedley, who played 
against Princeton, and the Freshmen 
quarterbacks, Logan and Cottrell, for 
substitutes. For the other positions, 
Brickley, the mainstay of the Freshman 
team and in addition a clever drop-kicker, 
Reynolds, Graustein, Frothingham and 
the Freshman backs are all available. 

G. F. Plimpton, ’14, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been appointed manager. 

After a successful preliminary season 
in which both the Cornell and Princeton 
Freshmen were defeated, the 1915 eleven 
was unable to score against Yale. Al- 
though constantly on the aggressive and 
outclassing Yale in nearly every depart- 
ment of the game, they could not score 
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a touchdown, and Brickley missed four 
tries at goal. Only once did Yale get 
within the Freshman 30-yard line, while 
once Harvard had first down on its op- 
ponent’s 12-yard line. Besides the work 
of Brickley, who seemed able to gain al- 
most anywhere, Coolidge. Hardwick and 
Logan all showed up well for the Fresh- 
men and next year should prove valua- 
able additions to the ’Varsity Squad. 

The men who won their numerals as 
a result of the game are as follows: 


H. M. Atkinson, of Atlanta, Ga., captain; 
C. E. Brickley, of Everett; F. J. Bradlee, of 
Boston; W. H. Claflin, Jr., of Boston; T. J. 
Coolidge, of Boston; D. C. Cottrell, of Wester- 
ly, R. I.; H. Francke, of Cambridge; E. O. 
Handy, of Cleveland, O.; H. R. Hardwick, of 
Quincy; C. O. Iselin, of New York, N. Y.; M. 
J. Logan, of Boston; S. B. Pennock, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; H. St. J. Smith, of Portland, Me.; 
J.P. Spang, of Boston; W. H. Trumbull, of Sa- 
lem; A. J. Weatherhead, of Cleveland, O.; F. 
Wigglesworth, of Milton; P. Wharton, of 
Groton; F. B. Withington, of Honolulu, H. I. 


The Seniors won the interclass cham- 
pionship, defeating the Sophomores 3 to 
0 after having played a tie game with 
them a few days before. The line-up of 
the two teams was as follows: 


SopHOMORES. 
r.e., Devereux 
r.t., Mills 
r.g., Fales 
e., Reynolds 
l1.g., Crombie 
1.t., Gary, Handy 
Le., Sullivan, Squibb 
q.b., Boyle 
r.h.b., Osborn 
L.h.b., Curtis 
f.b., Bryan 


SENIORS. 
Stebbins, l.e. 
Childs, 1.t. 
Eager, Parker, I.g. 
Blair, c. 
Grinnell, Woodward, r.g. 
Sargent, r.t. 
Clifford, Hood, r.e. 
Walling, Foisie, q.b. 
Simpkins, Godfrey, 1.h.b. 
Quinn, Gibson, r.h.b. 
Candee, f.b. 


Dockep. 


Owing to Faculty requirements Har- 
vard was unable to play as many games 
away from home this year as the Inter- 
collegiate League required and was 
therefore obliged to resign. Yet in spite 
of that fact, the game is as popular as 
ever in the University and the team has 
so far proved itself of championship cali- 
bre. Beginning practice in the Boston 
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Arena on Nov. 13, development was slow 
and on Dec. 1 the team was beaten by 
the B.A.A.,11-0. After that, improve- 
ment was rapid. The men who up to 
that time had been playing football came 
out, and strengthened the team materi- 
ally. Two weeks later the B. A. A. won 
again, but this time the score was only 
5-0. On Dec. 22, Technology won the 
first regular game, 4 to 1, and from that 
time forward team-play made rapid 
strides. On Jan. 5 the tables were turned 
on the B. A. A., by the score of 2 tol, and 
on Jan. 11, in a hard-fought fast game, 
Princeton, which later won the Inter- 
collegiate Championship, was defeated 
3 to 2. In this game the defense, com- 
posed of Blackall, Willetts, and Gard- 
ner, showed up remarkably in the face 
of a desperate Princeton attack, Gardner 
at goal playing in truly brilliant fashion. 

The next game on Jan. 18, with Tech- 
nology, again showed a surprising rever- 
sal of form, the University team winning 
easily by the score of 10 to 4. Hunting- 
ton and Duncan played well for the for- 
wards: Duncan especially being around 
the opponents’ cage at all times. 

Two days later, however, in a return 
game Princeton defeated Harvard in 
a hard-fought game going into extra 
periods, by 3 to 2. Baker of Princeton 
led the attack, and although Harvard's 
defense was strong, he was able to pene- 
trate it time and again. The splendid 
work of Gardner at goal alone kept the 
score down. Huntington and Duncan, 
the forwards, followed back well in this 
game, but seemed on the offense to be 
unable to cage the puck when it was 
passed in to them by either Sortwell or 
Pierce. During the last part of the con- 
test, when Princeton had scored what 
proved to be the winning goal, the Uni- 
versity defense played up, and the whole 
battle was centred around the Prince- 
ton goal. Kalbfleish at goal was too good, 
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however, and the period ended with 
Princeton victorious. 

The next game, which was with Cor- 
nell, was also won in extra periods, this 
time by Harvard, the score being $ to 2. 
The game was loosely played through- 
out, the forwards seeming unable to 
develop their usual team-play. Possibly 
this was due to the fact that Palmer had 
replaced Sortwell at left wing owing to 
the illness of the latter. At any rate, a 
10-minute extra period could not break 
the tie, so that a fourth was needed to 
decide the game. 

In the games since the Christmas 
recess the defense consisted of Blackall 
at cover, Willetts at point and Gardner 
at goal. The forwards were shifted some- 
what, although Huntington and Duncan 
always played the two centre positions. 
On the wings Sortwell and Pierce have 
been the first string men, but Reeves, 
Palmer, Hanson, and Morgan have all 
played off and on during the season. Cap- 
tain Huntington and Duncan are the 
only veterans back, but Pierce, Gardner 
and Blackall were first substitutes last 
winter. The manager is J. Elliott, ’12, 
of New York, and the first assistant, P. 
Cushman, 13. R. St. B. Boyd, ’14, of 
Dedham, was appointed second assist- 
ant manager. 

So far the 1915 team has been very 
successful. Of the four games played 
three have been won, and one tied. 
Pomfret was defeated, 9 to 2, St. Marks 
8 to 1, Stone School 12 to 1 and the game 
with Arlington High came out 0 to 0. 
Thecaptain of the team is M. B. Phillips 
of Newton Centre. D. C. Josephs of 
Newport, R. I., and C. F. Choate, 3d, 
of Southboro, have been appointed 
manager and assistant manager respect- 
ively. 

The scrub hockey series was even more 
popular than last year, there being 22 
teams entered in the preliminary round. 
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Some of the games were played on the 
Stadium rink, and some on the Charles 
River. The skating in January was ex- 
cellent and at times it was possible to 
go all the way from Watertown to the 
dam at the North Station without leav- 
ing the ice. The heavy snowfall of Feb- 
ruary, however, spoiled this and retarded 
the progress of the scrub hockey series 
materially. 


Baseball, 


The outlook in this sport is more en- 
couraging than it has been for several 
years. Coach Sexton’s excellent record 
last spring, culminating in the two suc- 
cessive victories over Yale, has raised the 
interest taken in baseball tremendously 
and augurs well for the future. Practice 
in the gymnasium at the chest-weights 
began this yearon Jan. 25, and cage-work 
for the battery candidates on Feb. 12. 
Of the men lost by graduation Capt. 
McLaughlin is the most important, and 
his place will be hard to fill. Yet with 
the exception of first base, the infield is 
intact, and for the outfield Wigglesworth, 
Babson, Kelly, and Clifford are all ex- 
cellent. The pitching staff, in spite of 
the loss of Sexton and McLaughlin, will 
be stronger than ever; for Beebe and 
Felton, both of whom were ineligibie last 
year, are more than able to fill their 
places. 

The schedule for next spring is longer 
and harder than usual. Last year only 
18 games were announced at this time, 
leaving three open dates. This year a 
27 game schedule has been made up, in- 
cluding among the additions such teams 
as the Baltimore League team, and La- 
fayette. The Princeton game will be 
played here this year, but that with 
Pennsylvania will be in Philadelphia. 

The schedule follows: 


April 9. Boston Americans, at Boston. 
13. Johns Hopkins, at Baltimore. 
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15. Catholic Univ., at Washington. 

16. Georgetown Univ., at Washington. 

17. Baltimore League Team, at Balti- 

more. 

18. Navy, at Annapolis. 

23. Bates. 

25. Maine. 

27. Colby. 

30. Vermont. 
May 2. Bowdoin. 

4. Amherst. 

7. Lafayette 

9. Pilgrims. 

11. Holy Cross, at Worcester. 

15. Syracuse. 

18. Dartmouth. 

22. Brown. 

25. Princeton. 

30. Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 
June 1. Exeter. 

5. Williams. 

8. Brown, at Providence. 

12. Holy Cross. 

18. Yale, at New Haven. 

19. Yale, at Cambridge. 

22. Yale, at New York (in case of a tie). 


Crack. 


The cross-country runs were the fea- 
tures of the fall training schedule, and 
again in the dual meet with Yale, Har- 
vard was victorious. The ’Varsity team 
won by a good score, 44 to 18, the Fresh- 
man in a less one-sided contest, by 37 to 
21. The first three ’Varsity men to finish 
were P. R. Withington, 712, F. W. Cope- 
land, ’13, and R. St. B. Boyd, ’14, the 
last two thereby winning their “H” 
for the first time, in accordance with a 
ruling made by the Athletic Committee 
last year. Withington’s time over the 
course broke the previous record by 
42 4-5 seconds. 

In the intercollegiate run, however, 
Cornell, as usual, carried off the first 
place. (Harvard was second, followed 
by Pennsylvania, Dartmouth, Technol- 
ogy, and Yale in the order named. The 
footing over the course was very poor 
owing to frozen mud, and therefore the 
time of J. P. Jones, the winner, was not 
the record it would probably otherwise 
have been. 

Asthe season progressed track activity 
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declined, as was inevitable, and during 
the months of January and February, 
handicap competitions in various events, 
and an occasional indoor meet were the 
only breaks in the monotony. 

In the relay races against the B. A. A. 
held on Jan. 27, both the ’Varsity teams 
were defeated, but the Freshmen won an 
exciting race from the Boston College 
Freshmen. In the handicap events two 
firsts and two thirds went to Harvard 
men, but the actual performances were 
not exceptional. 

The manager and assistant manager 
appointed for the 1915 team are G. W. 
Merck, of Orange, N. J., and J. S. Fleek, 
of Newark, O. 


Motes. 


The new Y. M. C. A. building at 
Cambridgeport includes a large swim- 
ming tank, and permission has been 
granted to the University to use it for 
developing a swimming team if enough 
interest can be developed to make the 
sport worth while. For several years 
there has been no organized team, the 
sport having been officially dropped in 
1910 owing to the complete lack of in- 
terest. The renewed interest is a good 
sign, but probably swimming will never 
flourish here until adequate facilities 
nearer than Cambridgeport are pro- 
vided for a team.— The schedule of the 
Fencing team includes a dual meet with 
Columbia on Feb. 5, and the tournament 
of the Intercollegiate Fencing Association 
on April 5 and 6. J. J. Leslabay is coach- 
ing the team and although Capt. G. B. 
Wilbur, °12, is the only veteran, the 
prospects are fairly bright. — The Fresh- 
man class in general athletics, which 
was started by Mr. Garcelon, / ’95, last 
year, was so successful that its member- 
ship has more than tripled. It is under 
the charge of P. Withington, ’10, and 
besides the ordinary gymnasium and 
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outdoor work, instruction is given in 
wrestling and fencing by Sam Anderson 
and J. J. Leslabay, the coaches in these 
two sports. — The scrub lacrosse series 
was won by the “Fatimas,” consisting 
of W. P. Boyd, ’12, P. E. Callanan, 13, 
P. Catton, 715, C. L. Churchill, ’14, C. C. 
Earle, ’12, C. H. Fabens, 713, N. W. Gil- 
lette, ’13, P. Gustafson, ’12, R. P. Kelley, 
15, W. J. Mackenzie, ’13, P. C. Nash, 
11, A. Nichols, ’12, W. E. Nightin- 
gale, ’15, C. Southworth, 715. 

Each man was awarded an individual 
cup presented by R. A. Wood, ’03. 

C. M. Storey, ’12. 


Changes in Football Rules. 


The following is a summary of the 
changes which were adopted by the foot- 
ball rules committee on Feb. 3. The final 
form in which the new rules will be 
phrased has not been decided, as yet, 
but will be settled by the codifying com- 
mittee, composed of P. D. Haughton, 
’99, Walter Camp, of Yale, and W. N. 
Morice, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The committee will also go 
through the rule book from beginning to 
end in an effort to simplify its language. 
The changes which have been adopted 
are as follows: ‘ 

1. The playing field, now 110 yards in 
length, will be shortened to an even 100 
yards. This change in itself is not vital, 
but is made in order to make possible 
on small grounds an extension of terri- 
tory in which the forward pass may be 
used. 

2. An area of 10 yards width beyond 
the goal-lines is set apart, and in this the 
attacking team will be allowed to use 
the forward pass. 

8. The number of “‘downs”’ to gain 10 
yards is increased to four. 

4. The on-side kick is abolished. 

5. The value of a touchdown is in- 
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creased from five points to six points, 
but that of the goal from touchdown and 
other scores will stand as at present. 

6. The 20-yard zone, within which the 
present rules now provide restrictions to 
interference with the forward pass, is 
abolished so that the restrictions will 
apply now to any part of the field. 

7. In case of a touchback the ball will 
be put in play from the 20-yard line in- 
stead of the 25-yard line. 

8. On a kick-off the ball, instead of 
being put in play in the centre of the 
field, will be put in play from the 40-yard 
line of the team kicking off. Taking 
into consideration the shortening of the 
field and this change in the rules, the 
kick-off distance is lengthened by five 
yards. 

9. The office of field judge is abol- 
ished. The head linesman will hereafter 
keep time and be judge of off-side plays 
in the line of scrimmage. 

10. The number of men allowed on 
the side lines, now three, will be reduced 
to one for each team. 

11. A provision will be made to the 
effect that a bounding ball cannot score 
a legitimate goal from the field. 

12. The resting interval between the 
first and second and the third and fourth 
periods is reduced from two minutes to 
one minute. 

In making these changes in the rules 
the committee’s aim is more nearly 
to equalize the attacking and defensive 
powers. During the past season it de- 
veloped that if a team could not gain its 
ten yards in two downs it preferred to 
trust to the individual ability of a punter, 
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rather than torisk losing the ball entirely. 
The change which gives a team four 
downs to make ten yards is expected 
to strengthen the offense. 

A forward pass which crosses the goal- 
line is legalized, provided it does not go 
more than ten yards beyond it. This fea- 
ture, it is hoped, will give the offense 
a better opportunity to score; first, by 
providing them with a new weapon of 
attack inside the 20-yard line, and sec- 
ond, by preventing the defense from 
concentrating its forces upon the line of 
scrimmage, when under its own goal- 
posts. The forward pass when used in 
mid-field may exceed 20 yards in length. 

The value of a touchdown has been 
raised from five to six points. By this 
increase it is made equal to two goals 
from the field. A goal kicked after a 
touchdown still counts one point. 

As the length of the field has been 
shortened from 110 to 100 yards it was 
decided to have the kick-off from the at- 
tacking side’s 40-yard line, or 60 yards 
from the opposing goal. Scrimmaging 
will thus start more nearly in mid-field. 

After a touchback play will start on 
the 20-yard line instead of on the 25-yard 
line as heretofore. The committee be- 
lieves that there will be no opportunity 
to revive the old mass style of play be- 
cause of the rule which prevents the 
man with the ball from receiving any 
aid in the form of pushing or pulling. 

The on-side kick has been eliminated 
because of its generally unsatisfactory 
nature, and the possibility of injuries 
resulting from the efforts to recover the 
bounding ball. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 


The next meeting will be held in New 
York City on June 14 and 15. It will 
represent an immensely important meet- 
ing of Harvard men from all over the 
country. The National character of the 
University will be strongly emphasized. 
The following committees have been 
appointed: 

Committee on Relations with Second- 
ary Schools: J. D. Phillips, ’97, Boston, 
chairman; Evan Hollister, ’97, Buffalo; 
H. K. Caner, ’89, Philadelphia; M. A. 
Aldrich, ’95, New Orleans; G. R. Noyes, 
’94, Berkeley, Cal. 

Committee on Relations to the Uni- 
versity: A. M. Allen, ’82, Cincinnati, 
chairman; Ralph Bollard, ’05, Seattle, 
Wash.; Lawrence Sexton, ’84, New York 
City; J. J. Storrow, ’85, Boston. 

Committee on Organization and New 
Business: Joseph Foster, Jr., 02, Cleve- 
land, chairman; Maxwell Savage, ’99, 
Louisville; S. B. Trainer, ’04, Toronto; 
Hildreth Frost, 104, Colorado Springs. 

Committee on Overseers: S. L. Swarts, 
’88, St. Louis, chairman; E. P. Davis, 
99, Minneapolis; Geo. F. Hurt, ’98, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Kay Wood, ’92, Chicago. 

Nominating Committee: Mitchell 
Follansbee, ’92, Chicago, chairman; G. 
D. Markham, ’81, St. Louis; R. J. Cary, 
’90, Chicago; Benj. Carpenter, ’88, Chi- 
cago; Thomas Slocum, ’90, New York 
City; Augustus Willson, 69, Louisville, 
Ky.; F. E. Gavin, ’73, Indianapolis; 
Hugh Landon, ’92, Indianapolis; R. G. 
Brown, 84, Minneapolis. 

Committee on Federation of Harvard 
Clubs: G. B. Leighton, ’88, Monadnock, 
N. H., chairman; A. J. Garceau, 91, 
Boston; L. P. Marvin, 99, New York 


City; Dr. Carl S. Oakman, ’00, Detroit; 
V. Mott Porter, ’92, Santa Barbara; H. 
W. Keyes, ’87, North Haverhill, N. H. 
Committee on Dues: Frederick Bur- 
lingham, ’91, Chicago, chairman; G. C. 
Kimball, ’98, Pittsburgh; Kingman 
Robins, ’04, Rochester, N. Y.; Law- 
rence P. Dodge, ’08, Newburyport. 


CHICAGO. 


About 100 members were present at a 
beefsteak dinner held Nov. 24, at the 
University Club. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
F. W. Burlingham, ’91; vice-presidents, 
G. H. Ingalls, 94, E. T. Gundlach, ’98, 
and W. G. Lee, ’91; secretary-treasurer, 
Louis Brosseau, ’07; directors, Theo- 
dore Sheldon, ’05, J. A. Carpenter, ’97, 
and Arthur Dyrenforth. 

The scholarship committee is com- 
posed of Leverett Thompson, ’92, W. K. 
Otis, 98, and E. P. Dewes, ’02. 

Two new undergraduate scholarships 
at Harvard University will be offered to 
graduates of Illinois high schools. This 
announcement was made by F. W. Bur- 
lingham, who stated that an alumnus 
who insisted that his name be not known 
had offered to give $300 for one year 
provided the Harvard Club of Chicago 
would collect a like amount. This makes 
a total of four scholarships which will be 
maintained by the Harvard Club of 
Chicago: the Dunlap Smith Scholar- 
ship for undergraduates, the Harvard 
Club of Chicago graduate scholarship, 
and the two undergraduate scholarships 
above mentioned. Great interest was 
shown on this subject and the matter of 
better publicity for the scholarships was 
discussed at some length. 

Mr. Burlingham stated, “We believe 
that in no way can we better serve the 
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interests of Harvard than through the 
establishment of scholarships; for in this 
way we make it possible for one more 
man to go to Harvard, who otherwise 
would find it impossible. Almost in- 
variably these men come back to live in 
the West. Thus, we make Harvard men 
of Western men and Western men of 
Harvard men, and that is what Western 
Harvard alumni most eagerly desire.” 

The report of the secretary and treas- 
urer indicated that the Club was in a 
flourishing condition. The active mem- 
bers now number 376, an increase of 
nearly 50 over any previous year in the 
history of the Club. 

The year book was distributed to the 
assembled members and will be sent to 
those who were not present. 

Our Class Reunion dinner held on 
Jan. 25 was a great success. About 150 
men attended and the speeches were ex- 
tremely interesting. 

The oldest graduates were placed at 
the head tableas follows: W. Gordon, ’58, 
C. Wheeler, ’58, W. E. Furness, ’60, G. 
W. Adams, 60, T. Burnham, ’64, E. O. 
Brown, ’69, G. I. Jones, ’71, F. O. Ly- 
man, ’71, C. N. Fessenden, ’72. 

The list of speakers was as follows: 


’40's Samuel S. Greeley, '44; '50’s William 
G. Gordon, ’58; ’60’s George E. Adams, ’60; 
70's Clifford Mitchell, ’75; ’80’s Frank Ham- 
lin, 84; '90’s Fletcher Dobyns, '97; 00's Laird 
Bell, '04; '10’s McG. A. King, ’10. 


Our 55th annual dinner will be held 
on Feb. 21. The speakers will be Prof. 
G. L. Kittredge, ’82; T. W. Lamont, ’92; 
S.S. Greeley, 44; S. Heckscher, ’96; P. 
M. Henry, ’09. 

Everything points to a most success- 
ful dinner in point of numbers, as the 
Club this year has more members than 
ever before in its history. 

Louis C. Brosseau, ’07, Sec. 
CINCINNATI. 

The Harvard Club held its annual 

fall dinner at the University Club of 
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Cincinnati, Nov. 24, 45 men attending. 
Between courses, many songs were sung, 
under the leadership of Marston Allen, 
’08, and Elliott Pendleton, ’82, with Mil- 
ton Plaut, ’06, at the piano. After the 
dinner, the business meeting was held, 
chief interest being taken in the report 
of the Committee on the Cincinnati 
Scholarship, consisting of C. T. Greve, 
84, J. W. Peck, ’96, and J. J. Rowe, ’06. 
The Committee's report favored giving 
a $200 scholarship to a Sophomore of 
Harvard College from the Cincinnati 
district, to be assigned somewhat after 
the manner of the Rhodes Scholarships. 
A lively discussion followed the Com- 
mittee’s report, the consensus of opinion 
being that the funds raised by the Club 
should be given more in the nature of an 
aid to Freshmen than a scholarship. 
The matter was re-committed to a new 
committee, with instructions to arrange 
details and report at the next meeting. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., G. S. Sykes, 77; 
vice-pres., J. W. Peck, ’96; sec., Gilbert 
Bettman, ’03; treas., L. R. Ach, ’06; 
chorister, Marston Allen, ’08; exec. 
comm., J. H. Gest, 80, Philip Wyman, 
710, John Shillito, ’11. 

The report of the Committee who had 
charge of the Interscholastic Athletic 
Meet, held with great success last spring, 
under the auspices of the Harvard Club 
of Cincinnati, and participated in by all 
the Preparatory and High Schools of this 
vicinity, met with great approval. 

Gilbert Bettman, ’03, Sec. 


CLEVELAND. 


The annual business meeting and 
dinner of the Club was held on Jan. 27, 
at the University Club in Cleveland; 
about 60 members were present. Dean 
Briggs, ’75, was the guest of honor. Other 
speakers were Minot Simons, 91, and 
Howard Eells, 77. A. F. Holden, ’88, 
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president of the Club, acted as toast- 
master. 

After the dinner the annual business 
meeting was held, at which reports were 
read by C. C. Bolton, ’77, chairman of 
the committee on scholarships, and by 
D. W. Lothan, ’85, chairman of the com- 
mittee on relations between the Univer- 
sity and secondary schools. It was voted 
at this meeting to print both of these re- 
ports, as they were considered of extra- 
ordinary interest to the members of the 
Club and Harvard men in general. It was 
also voted to extend the Freshman 
Scholarship, which had been given by 
this Club for the past five years, for an- 
other period of five years. This Scholar- 
ship Fund, a sum of $400, is awarded 
annually to the most deserving Fresh- 
man entering from any one of the public 
high schools of Cleveland. 

The following officers of the Club were 
elected: Pres., Joseph Foster, Jr., ’02; 
vice-pres., H. L. Sanford, ’96; sec. and 
treas., C. C. Bolton, 05; exec. comm., 
S. C. Cutler, ’99, Richard Dexter, ’01. 

After the annual business meeting 
and dinner, a play was given by members 
of the Club which was written by Richard 
Inglis, 03. This play, The Price of Pro- 
gress, had to deal with recent events 
which have interested Harvard men; 
namely, the visit of Miss Emma Gold- 
man and Mrs. Pankhurst to Cambridge. 
The play was enthusiastically received. 
A unique show bill was a feature of the 
occasion, which contained cartoons of 
the principal speakers and characters of 
the play. C. C. Bolton, ’05, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Harvard Club of Connecticut 
held its fifth annual meeting and dinner 
at Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, Feb. 9; 
43 members and guests were present. 
This was the first time a Harvard Club 
ever met in that city, and it was gratify- 





ing to find that such a good number 
came; several new men from Bridgeport 
and vicinity joined the Club and were at 
the dinner. The local arrangements were 
in charge of E. H. Greene, ’02, and were 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

The speakers were Mayor Clifford B. 
Wilson of Bridgeport; Prof. W. H. Scho- 
field, p 93, of Harvard; W. F. Garcelon, 
l ’95, graduate treasurer of athletics; 
G. E. Hill, one of the most prominent 
of the Bridgeport Yale men, and W. A. 
Purrington, °73, of New York City. 
Judge M. A. Shumway,’73, acted as toast- 
master. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
Pres., Prof. F. C. Babbitt, ’90, Hart- 
ford; vice-pres., Prof. Kenneth McKen- 
zie, 91, New Haven; E. H. Greene, ’02, 
Bridgeport; R. P. Freeman, ’91, New 
London; sec. and treas., H. E. Cottle, 
°98, Bristol. 

32 new members joined the Club dur- 
ing 1911. 

C. M. Saville, 89, for several years 
connected with the Panama Canal Com- 
mission, has been appointed engineer in 
charge of the Nepang addition to the 
Hartford, Ct., water system. It will take 
several years to complete the construc- 
tion of the dams and pipe lines. — G. 
H. S. Rollason, ’96, is in Havana, Cuba, 
connected with the United Construction 
and Supply Co. — Rev. E. C. Ingalls, 
73, has moved from Colchester, Ct., 
where he has been pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church for several years, to 
Somerville, Mass. — Edison Lewis, ’02, 
was transferred in January from the 
Hartford office of Bertram, Griscom and 
Jenks to their New York office, 40 Wall 
St. — Lewis Williams, ’00, formerly 
of New Haven, is now permanently lo- 
cated in New York City; address, 18 
E. 60th St.—H. F. Shurtleff, "06, is 
acting as substitute for the head of the 
English department of the Hartford 
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Public High School, during the latter 
half of this year. — Rev. L. F. Berry, '92, 
of Stamford, Ct., is again giving a course 
of lectures on foreign travel, in New 
York this winter. — J. R. Moulton, ’11, 
of Hartford, is teaching mathematics in 
a private school in Baltimore, Md. — 
E. A. Harriman, ’88, the first president 
of this Club, represented us at the meet- 
ing of the New England Federation of 
Harvard Clubs at Portland, Me., in 
January. — Prof. G. F. Brush, LL.D., 
’86, for many years professor in Yale Uni- 
versity, died in New Haven, Feb. 6, aged 
80. — Dr. T. S. Hanchett, M.S. ’61, of 
Torrington, died Dec. 31, 1911. —S. V. 
Kibby, ’08, is teaching in the East Lyme 
high school, Niantic, Ct. — J. E. Marvin, 
s 03, for some time in Bellevue, O., has 
returned to Bridgeport. — Courtenay 
Hemenway, 09, is teaching in the Choate 
School, Wallingford. —R. T. Crane, 
8d, s 04, has removed from New York 
and is located in Bridgeport, Ct. 
C. C. Hyde, 92, Sec. 


FLORIDA. 

The third annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club of Florida was held at the 
Windsor Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 
9. While the attendance was small, the 
enthusiasm displayed by the members 
was great, and it is evident that distance 
from our Alma Mater does not in the 
least lessen the feeling of loyalty which 
we all have. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: J. J. Paul, 
1 ’93, Watertown, president; W. H. 
Davison, ’45, Pensacola, Ist vice-pres.; 
Dr. Lincoln Hulley, ’89, De Land, 2d 
vice-pres.; M. H. Long, / ’05, Jackson- 
ville, sec. and treas. Board of Govern- 
ors: Dr. J. V. Freeman, ’01, Jackson- 


ville; W. W. Dewhurst, ’75, St. Augus- 
tine; 
Grove. 


Kirke Munroe, °71, Cocoanut 


M. H. Long, 105, Sec. 
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HAWAII. 

For nearly, if not quite, a decade the 
Harvard and the Yale men in Honolulu 
have met to hold a smoker at the time 
of the annual football game. For several 
years now the smoker has come on the 
night before the game (the Yale men 
say the Harvard crowd has a better time 
so), and has been preceded by a chow- 
der and beefsteak supper. On Nov. 24, 
1911, 33 men sat down together in the 
University Club and enjoyed an exceed- 
ingly pleasant, if not exciting, evening. 
Of those present 17 were Harvard men, 
12 Yale and 4 Princeton, it having been 
felt to be appropriate, in view of the 
results of the two Princeton games, for 
the vanquished to invite the local repre- 
sentatives of the victorious team. Hon. 
E. A. Mott-Smith, °95, acted as toast- 
master. The Harvard men who spoke 
were R. H. Thompson, [12], Dr. N. B. 
Emerson, [M.S. ’65], A. I. Castle, ’06, 
H.G. Dillingham, ’04, and A. F. Grif- 
fiths, 99. The Harvard men present 
were: A. F. Afong, ['03], A. L. Castle, 
06, H. K. L. Castle, [’08], F. T. Dil- 
lingham, H. G. Dillingham, ’04, Dr. 
N. B. Emerson, [M. S. 65], A F. Grif- 
fiths, *99, P. L. Horne, 92, R. S. 
Hosmer, a 94, W. A. Love, [02], E. 
A. Mott-Smith, |’95, Dr. H. P. Not- 
tage, m 86, A. M. Nowell, [’99], A. 
G. Smith, ’05, R. H. Thompson, [’12], J. 
H. Barnes, 01, C. A. Sahr, H. M. Ballou, 
’92, and R. B. Anderson, / ’03. 

W. F. Dillingham, ['02], is chairman of 
the Civic Sanitation Committee of Hono- 
lulu. organized for and now engaged in 
the attempt to rid that city of mosquitos 
and otherwise to eliminate sources of dis- 
ease. R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, Sec. 


INDIANA. 

The annual dinner of the Club was 
given on Jan. 9, at the University Club 
in Indianapolis, about 30 members from 
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that city and from other points in the 
state being present. Sidney Curtis, ’05, 
of the Alumni Association, was the par- 
ticular guest of the occasion and gave a 
talk which was very well received. Other 
speakers were Dr. J. K. Hosmer, 55, 
T. R. Paxton, ’73, and H. McK. Landon, 
’92. The toastmaster was the new Presi- 
dent of the Club, F. S. C. Wicks. 

The officers of the Club for the coming 
year are: Pres., F.S. C. Wicks, Div. Sch. 
’00; vice-pres., L. B. Cummings, ’03; 
sec., G. S. Olive, ’03; treas., E. H. Eitel, 
p 09; exec.comm., D. P. Hawkins, ’99, 
P. G. Henderson, ’05, Fred C. Dickson, 
99. Member of the Council, Associated 
Harvard Clubs, T. C. Howe, Ph.D., p’99. 

Geo. S. Olive, ’03, Sec. 


KENTUCKY. 

The following have just been elected 
members of the Club: Maxwell Savage, 
99, H. W. Pratt, m ’09, C. B. Robinson, 
s 02, and Clarence C. Smith, L. S. ’08. 
Savage is now the minister of the Unita- 
rian Church in Louisville; Pratt is an 
oculist associated with Dr. J. M. Ray of 
Louisville; Robinson is in the manufac- 
turers’ agents business and Smith isa 
lawyer in the office of Bruce and Bullitt. 

At the annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club, held Dec. 29, the following officers 
were elected: A. Galt Barret, ’89, 
pres.; R.P. Dietzman, ’05, vice-pres.; 
Robert N. Miller, L. S. ’06, vice-pres.; 
P. N. Booth, 96, sec. and treas.; exec. 
comm., B. B. Huntoon, ’56, A. E. Will- 
son, '69, J. S. Bell. ’81. 

The annual dinner of the Club was held 
at the Pendennis Club in Louisville on 
Jan. 8, with Sidney Curtis, 05, assist- 
ant secretary of the Harvard Alumni 
Association, as guest of honor. A very 
interesting address was made by him 
concerning the present activities of the 
University, in which he outlined the many 
ways in which Harvard was reaching out 


for support from all sections of the coun- 
try in the endeavor to make the Univer- 
sity a really national institution. He spoke 
in particular of the work which “‘intel- 
ligency committees” of graduates’ clubs 
could do to aid the University to reach 
new students, and of the fine opportuni- 
ties which were now offered to all men of 
ability but without financial means to 
obtain an education at Harvard and to 
become leaders in college life. 
Percy N. Booth, ’96, Sec. 


LAWRENCE. 


The sixth annual meeting and dinner 
of the Club were held at the Merrimack 
Valley Country Club, Methuen, on 
Dec. 16. 39 men attended, including as 
guests, Asst. Dean W. R. Castle, ’00, 
J. Duncan Phillips, 97, secretary of the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs, F. W. Sullivan, ’10, Ivy Orator 
of his class, and Lothrop Withington, "11, 
ex-captain of the University football 
team. At the business meeting, which 
preceded the dinner, the scholarship 
committee reported that the Harvard 
Club of Lawrence Scholarship had been 
awarded to Edward Lawlor, 1915, a 
graduate of the Lawrence High School. 
The Club voted to continue the scholar- 
ship and to take measures to raise the 
necessary money for next year. 

The following officers were elected: 
C. G. Saunders, ’67, pres.; H. L. Be- 
lisle, 96, vice-pres.; Edmond J. Ford, ’05 
(address — Bay State Bldg., Lawrence, 
Mass.), sec.; H. C. Chubb, ’02, treas. 

Additional members of the exec. comm., 
W. T. Rochefort, 03, M. J. Dorgan, ’06, 
and L. A. Mahoney, ’12. 

At the dinner which followed the busi- 
ness meeting M. A. Sullivan, ’01, acted as 
toastmaster. Most interesting speeches 
were made by the four guests of the even- 
ing and by Louis A. Mahoney, ’12, of the 
Club. Irving W. Sargent, ’00, Sec. 
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’ LOWELL. 

The Club has hired rooms in a building 
centrally located and as a “‘house-warm- 
ing”’ held a successful smoker and vaude- 
ville entertainment there on Jan. 23. 
Mr. W. S. Weeks of the Engineering 
Department was the guest of the Club 
and proved a most enjoyable entertainer. 
Some heretofore hidden local talent was 
unearthed and the members were much 
surprised to discover poets, actors and 
singers of the first water among their 
numbers. The prologue written and 
spoken by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, was a marvel of metrical pot- 
pourri, composed of all known metres 
from the sapphic, not omitting the bac- 
chic, down to the rag-time. 

About 30 members of the Club thor- 
oughly enjoyed the performance. The 
committee in charge consisted of F. C. 
Weld, ’86, R. B. Walsh, ’05, and A. 
Dumas, ’11. 

Geo. H. Spalding, ’96, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 


The annual meeting and election of 
officers were held on Dec. 18. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres., T. J. 
Morris, ’56, U. S. Judge for the District 
of Md.; Ist vice-pres., W. G. Bowdoin, 
02; 2d vice-pres., A. M. Tyson, ’90; 
treas., R. H. Bland, ’02; sec., W. C. 
Coleman, ’05, B. & O. Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md.; exec. comm., H. M. Gittings, 
L. S. S. 02, V. M. Hillyer, 97, W. W. 
Marston, ’02. 

The annual dinner of the Club will be 
held some time in March. The Club now 
has a membership of some 80 men. 

The plan of having an annual baseball 
game with members of the Yale Club 
of Maryland, which was begun last year 
with great success, was unanimously 
approved and voted to be made per- 
petual. . 
William C. Coleman, ’05, Sec. 
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MICHIGAN. 

On Jan. 26, the Club held its annual 
dinner at the Detroit University Club. 
The guest of honor was Dean Briggs, 
who gave a most interesting address on 
the relation between the College and the 
University. Other guests were Lucius L. 
Hubbard, ’72, of the Northern Peninsu- 
lar, Kay Wood, ’98, of Chicago, Prof. 
F. L. Bliss, Prof. McKenzie, and J. C. 
McLauchlan, Yale, ’99. 

Before introducing the above speakers 
the President, Dr. C. S. Oakman, ’00, 
reviewed the work the Club had achieved 
during the preceding year, dwelling par- 
ticularly on the excellent records made 
by the men enjoying the Club’s scholar- 
ships. In the spring, the Club proposes 
to offer a Harvard prize to the Michigan 
secondary schools for some interscholas- 
tic event. This and the establishing of a 
Harvard interest among the principals 
of the secondary schools is holding the 
Club’s attention at this time. 

There were present at the dinner: E. 
L. Adams, ’00, F. M. Alger, ’99, E. S. 
Bennett, 00, J. R. Bishop, ’82, W. E. 
Blodgett, 96, Walter Brooks, 94, Jef- 
ferson Butler, 98, L. C. Carson, ’93, A. 
E. Corbin, ’01, C. M. Culver, /’99, P. M. 
Dawson, Div. ’09, Henry Duffield, ’90, 
E. N. Durfee, 04, P. D. Dwight, ’85, 
J. E. Emerson, m ’68, E. B. Forbes, m’97, 
George Hamilton, W. F. Hale, ’98, F. H. 
Holmes, ’94, L. L. Hubbard, ’72, H. D. 
Jenks, 90, L. H. Jones, G. C. Keller, p 
06, S. H. Knight, ’83, L. C. Ling, 98, 
W. P. Lombard, ’81, W. P. Manton, m 
’81, Walter Manton, ’05, R. H. Marr, ’09, 
J. A. Moyer, ’99, H. G. Muehlman, ’09, 
C. S. Oakman, ’00, C. W. Palmer, 711, 


-Reuben Peterson, 785, F. A. Robinson, 


"11, W. C. Rowland, ’11, A. T. Roberts, 
04, G. D. Schell, ’05, Hugh Shepherd, 
L.S. 98, E. R. Shippen, ’87, C. C. Smith, 
91, J. H. Trybom, ’96, W. H. Warren, 
65, G. L. Willman, ’02, A. D. Wilt, ’03, 
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W. P. Winch, ’99, S. M. Wirts, 92, and 
E. B. Gillett, ’08, of Toledo. 
Walter Manton, ’05, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The principal item of interest to re- 
port is the visit of the Musical Clubs on 
the evening of Dec. 25. A concert was 
given at Plymouth Church to a large and 
well-pleased audience. This was the first 
time in a great many years that the 
Musical Clubs have visited Milwaukee. 
In the afternoon a reception was given 
to the members of the Clubs, by Mr. J. 
K. Ilsley, L. S.’77, and in the evening 
a smoker was given after the concert. 

On Oct. 14, Dr. R. C. Cabot, ’89, of 
Boston, was the guest of the Club at a 
dinner given at the University Club. 
Dr. Cabot delivered the principal address 
at the annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 

On Nov. 25, the Harvard and Yale 
Clubs of Milwaukee held their second 
annual joint luncheon, and also re- 
ceived direct returns by special wire of 
the Harvard-Yale football game. 

The plans for the annual dinner in 
February have not been decided upon. 
It is expected that some member of the 
Governing Board or Faculty of the Uni- 
versity will be the guest of honor. 

The membership is increasing each 
year and it is hoped that within a short 
time every Harvard man in Wisconsin 
will be a member of the Milwaukee Club. 
The Club is being kept informed by Dean 
Wells of inquiries of students desiring to 
enter Harvard College. This number is 
increasing each year and Wisconsin has 
an increasing number of representatives 
in the different departments of the Uni- 
versity. Nathan Pereles, Jr.,’04, Sec. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Club suffered the loss of one of its 
most loyal and active members in the 
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death on Jan. 27, 1912, of the Rev. Louis 
Shreve Osborne, ’73, of Newark. He was 
one of the founders of the Club in 1904, 
and has been an officer or member of the 
executive committee ever since. At a 
meeting of the executive committee held 
on Jan. 30 appropriate resolutions were 
passed. 

The Club has been making a deter- 
mined effort to enlarge its membership, 
and a committee consisting of J. H. 
Thayer Martin, Gerrish Newell, and R. 
B. Bradley was recently appointed to go 
over the list of Harvard men in the State 
and endeavor to get them to join. Asa 
result of the efficient work of this com- 
mittee, H. M. Edwards, ’04G., W. H. 
Smith, ’95, L. Barroll, 09, J. M. Dane, 
07, C. B. Russell, m ’04, W. L. Wells, 
06, C. M. Dane, ’07, J. C. Prizer, ’07, 
G. A. Irving, 07, G. A. Sawin, ’01, F. M. 
Chadbourne, 06, M. D. Robinson, ’09, 
were elected to membership at the last 
meeting of the executive committee. 

John Reynolds, ’07, Sec. 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Arrangements are being completed for 
the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs in New York 
City on Friday and Saturday, June 14 
and 15, 1912. A large committee, in- 
cluding representatives of all the differ- 
ent classes, has been appointed in charge 
of the meeting. Of this committee, T. 
W. Slocum, ’90, is chairman, J. W. Pren- 
tiss, 98, treasurer, L. P. Marvin, ’98, 
secretary, and J. O. Stack, ’05, assist- 
ant secretary. Communications should 
be addressed to one of these members. 

It is the hope and the intent of the 
committee to have this meeting the 
largest gathering of Harvard graduates 
ever held outside of Cambridge. It is 
also the hope of the committee to have 
this meeting as enjoyable as the previous 
meetings of the Clubs. Every Harvard 
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graduate should therefore make his plans 
now to be in attendance. 

The Harvard Club House will be the 
centre of the meeting. On Friday morn- 
ing, June 14, the Clubs will meet in 
Harvard Hall and the morning and after- 
noon of that day will be devoted to a 
discussion of the many interesting ques- 
tions to be presented. A buffet luncheon 
will be served in the Club House between 
the meetings. It is the present intention 
of the committee to hold the annual 
dinner on Friday evening, in the ball 
room of the Hotel Astor, at Broadway 
and 44th St. 

On Saturday, June 15, the members 
of the Clubs will be taken to some place 
on Long Island Sound, where the day 
will be spent in outdoor sports and 
swimming. In the evening of Saturday, 
class dinners will be held in one large 
room, probably at the Hotel Astor, and 
some form of entertainment will be pro- 
vided during the dinner. 

As the bedrooms of the Harvard Club 
are limited in number, rooms will be 
reserved in the Club only for special 
guests. Other delegates will be housed 
at hotels in the immediate vicinity of the 
Harvard Club, and it is hoped to keep 
all of the members attending the meet- 
ing together throughout the two days. 

There will be no formal program 
for Sunday, June 16, when it is ex- 
pected that most of the members will 
wend their way to Boston for Class Day, 
Commencement, the ball games, and 
then to New London for the Race. As 
Class Day is to be held this year on 
Tuesday, June 18, and the first ball 
game in New Haven on the same day, 
the second ball game in Cambridge on 
Wednesday, June 19, Commencement 
on Thursday, June 20, and the Boat 
Races at New London on Friday, June 
21, every graduate expecting to attend 
these events should make it a point to 
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stop over in New York for the meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

The annual dinner of the Club was 
held in the Club House on Jan. 26. Pre- 
sident Lowell was the guest of honor, 
and the other speakers were H. M. 
Rogers, ’62, of Boston, Judge F. J. 
Swayze, ’79, of Newark, Rev. Minot 
Simons, ’91, of Cleveland, president of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, and F. 
D. Roosevelt, ’04. P. B. Olney, ’64, 
president of the Club, presided, and the 
music of the Club was in charge of the 
chorister, Francis Rogers, ’91. Over 
250 men attended the dinner. A cable 
was sent to President Eliot conveying 
the greetings of the Club and its con- 
gratulations upon his recovery. The 
members present also drank the health 
of former President J. H. Choate, 52, 
and of Robert Bacon, ’80, the first Fel- 
low of Harvard to be chosen from New 
York City. 

Six concerts were held on successive 
Sunday afternoons in Harvard Hall dur- 
ing the winter, as follows: On Jan. 7 
Messrs. J. B. Wells, tenor, and Horatio 
Connell, baritone, gave an English bal- 
lad concert; on Jan. 14 the Hoffman 
String Quartet played; on Jan. 21 a 
piano recital was given by Mr. Julian 
Pascal; on Jan. 28 Mr. David Bispham 
gave a recital of songs in English old 
and new; on Feb. 4 a piano, violin and 
’cello concert was given by the MclIn- 
tyre Trio and on Feb. 11 Mr. Foxton 
Ferguson gave a lecture-recital on Eng- 
lish Folk-Songs. These concerts were 
largely attended and have become one 
of the features of the winter at the Club. 

At the monthly meeting of the Club 
in December an excellent concert was 
given by Francis Rogers, ’91, G. J. Lam- 
son, "77, Lambert Murphy, ’08, and 
C. L. Safford, 94. At the January meet- 
ing F. T. Colby, 05, gavea most interest- 
ing stereopticon talk on “‘Hunting and 
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Travel in Western Alaska,” and on Feb. 
8, Prof. C. T. Copeland, ’82, gave an 
address in honor of the Centenary of the 
Birth of Charles Dickens and read from 
Dickens's novels. On Feb. 14 Mr. Paul 
J. Rainey, who had recently returned 
from an extensive African hunting expe- 
dition, gave a talk illustrated with mo- 
tion pictures on Hunting Lions with 
Hounds in Africa. 
Langdon P. Marvin, ’97, Sec. 


OHIO, CENTRAL. 

The Club held its annual meeting 
Jan. 27 at the Columbus Club, Columbus. 
After the meeting, followed a dinner at 
which Prof. A. B. Hart was the guest of 
honor. Other guests were: Pres. W. O. 
Thompson, of Ohio State University; 
Dr. Washington Gladden; and Mr. F. E. 
Pomerene of Coshocton, O., a trustee of 
Ohio State University. More than 20 
members of the Club were present. 
Prof. Siebert, president of the Club, 
was the toastmaster, and Prof. Hart 
gave the principal speech. Pres. Thomp- 
son and Dr. Gladden also spoke. 

On the morning of Jan. 29, Prof. Hart 
lectured at the Ohio State University, 
on “The Soul of Government.” 


PENNSYLVANIA, NORTHEASTERN. 

The Club held its fifth annual dinner 
at the Scranton Club, Scranton, Pa., 
Dec. 29, at which the undergraduates 
from this section were the guests of the 
alumni.’ 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., T. Cramer Von 
Storch, of Scranton; vice-presidents, 
C. D. Coughlin, of Wilkes Barre, P. B. 
Linn, of Lewisburg, P. L. Walsh, of 
Scranton; sec.-treas., J. A. McCaa, of 
Plains, Pa. 

Speeches were made by the individual 
members, looking to increase the mem- 
bership of the Club and attendance at 





the annual dinner. Music was furnished 
by members from Bauer’s Orchestra, and 
songs and cheers indulged in by all the 
members. 

Myer Kabatchnick, ’06. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The 48th annual dinner of the Club 
was held Feb. 3, at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. The speakers were Rt. Rev. 
P. M. Rhinelander, ’91, Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania; Dean W. C. Sabine, p 88; 
Judge F. J. Swayze, ’79, Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals, State of New Jersey; 
Judge C. T. Bond, ’94, Supreme Court, 
Baltimore; and R. J. Cary, ’90, ex- 
pres. Associated Harvard Clubs. There 
was a large and enthusiastic attendance. 

The Secretary read the following an- 
nual report: 

“In April last President Lowell met 
a few Harvard graduates at a dinner in 
Philadelphia for the purpose of talking 
with them about his plans for the erec- 
tion of dormitories for the Freshman 
Class at Cambridge, and to ask if the 
Harvard graduates in Pennsylvania 
would not make liberal contributions for 
this purpose. A committee, composed of 
Charlemagne Tower, Chairman, Theo- 
dore Frothingham, E. C. Felton, H. L. 
Clark, Stevens Heckscher and your Sec- 
retary from Philadelphia, and Messrs. 
H. D. Bushnell, J. E. MacCloskey, Jr, 
and H. F. Baker, of the Harvard Club 
of Western Pennsylvania, was appointed 
to take this matter up. Circulars were 
sent to every Harvard man in the State 
with satisfactory results; approximately 
$40,000 was either contributed or pro- 
mised. 

“The Philadelphia Scholarship was 
awarded to Barney Winkelman, a grad- 
uate from the Central High School. 
Mr. Winkelman was chosen by your com- 
mittee from among nine applicants. 
“Qn May 27, 1911, the Harvard 
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Second Crew rowed in the American 
Henley Regatta, held on the Schuylkill 
River. After the Regatta a dinner was 
given by a dozen or more graduates to 
the members of the crew at the Anchor- 
age, at which there were present about 
95 Harvard men, including the members 
of the crew. The committee in charge, 
Messrs. C. B. Wood, H. V. Morgan, and 
H. N. Platt, are to be congratulated on 
the success of the evening. Such dinners 
have been given whenever a Harvard 
crew has entered this Regatta, and have 
been uniformly successful. It is hoped 
that they will be continued in the future. 

“Your Club was represented by L. H. 
Parsons at the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, held at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, on June 9th and 10th.” 

The membership of the Club num- 
bers now 431, as compared with 419 a 
year ago. 

The officers of the Club are: Pres., 
Hon. Charlemagne Tower,’72; vice-pres., 
H. L. Clark, ’87; sec., J. W. Brock, Jr., 
’05; treas., W. F. Kurtz, 08; exec. comm., 
H. G. Brengle, ’87, A. H. Lea, ’80, E. B. 
Krumbhaar, ’04, L. H. Parsons, ’99, 
Spencer Ervin, ’08, and P. L. Spalding. 

John W. Brock, Jr., 05, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Harvard Club of Rhode Island was held 
Feb. 13, at the University Club, Provi- 
dence. The guests were J. H. Gardiner, 
’85, editor of the Alumni Bulletin; Hon. 
Nathan Clifford, ’90, Portland, Me., 
president of the New England Federa- 
tion of Harvard Clubs; and C. B. Mar- 
shall, 04, captain of the Football Eleven 
in 1903. L.S. Hill, Jr., 04, is secretary 
of the Club for Providence. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


The Club held its annual meeting on 
Nov. 25, and elected the following offi- 
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cers: Pres., F. T. Post, L. S. ’85; vice- 
pres., Dr. J. H. O'Shea, m ’05; sec.- 
treas., F. K. Jones, 02; trustees, F. W. 
Dewart, ’90, and Paul Clagstone, ’93. 
The Club voted to offer a cup to the 
winner of the annual debate among 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, and 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


TORONTO. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Club came on Nov. 20, in the National 
Club of Toronto. The attendance, 29, 
was the largest in the history of the Club. 
The following new members were elected 
during the year: L. G. Coleman, ’00, A. 
W. Chapman, [85], R. J. Hutcheon, p 
06, P. H. Kemble, ['95], H. H. Wheeler, 
02, C. R. A. Gladman, ’07, A. A. Sim- 
mons, Jr., 05, R. E. L. Kittredge, 07, 
Emilio Goggio, 09, Charles Goggio, ’10, 
and N. C. Mills, Sp. 96. G. H. Locke, 
librarian of the Toronto Public Library, 
who was elected president of the Club, 
gave an account of his experiences in 
Europe at the meetings of the Inter- 
national Library Association. S. B. 
Trainer, 04, was reélected secretary and 
treasurer. 


VIRGINIA. 

The Club held its annual meeting at 
the Commonwealth Club, Richmond, 
Dec. 9. The Club voted to establish a 
scholarship of $150 for 1912-13, to be 
awarded annually, as far as possible to 
a Freshman entering Harvard College 
from Virginia. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year; Pres., A. P. Page, Nor- 
folk; vice-presidents, C. C. Read, J. R. 
McKissick, Richmond, T. P. Cross, 
Sweet Brier; sec.-treas., W. P. Dickey, 
Richmond. 

W. P. Dickey, p ’07, Sec. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,*The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,*It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class, 
since many who call themselves classmates 
take their degrees in different years. It some- 
times happens, therefore, that, in the news 
furnished by the Secretaries, the Class rating 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not strictly 
followed. 

**Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 

1852. 

Horace Hopkins Coolidge died on 
Feb. 3, 1912. He was born in Boston 
Feb. 11, 1832. He had been an invalid 
for some years. Admitted from the Bos- 
ton Latin School, he was graduated from 
Harvard College with the A.B. degree 
in 1852, from the Law School in 1856. 
He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
He was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 
1857. While practising his profession he 
served many years as Commissioner of 
Insolvency and Master in Chancery. He 
served five years in the Legislature; and 
was President of the State Senate for 
three consecutive years and sessions. On 
Oct. 27, 1857, he married Miss Eunice 
Maria Weeks of Boston. His widow; 
one son, William Williamson C., ’79, of 
Salem, city solicitor; and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Alfred D. Hurd of Cambridge, 
and Miss Alice Coolidge, survive him. 
In college Coolidge early showed a 
tendency to cultivate elocution, and was 
prominent in speaking in public. His 
presence was pleasing; his voice reson- 
ant, and his command of language easy. 
He was eminently sociable by nature, 
and formed many friendships. These 
led to a general popularity both in his 
Class, and afterwards in public life. He 
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was a likeable man, if I may use that 
expression, amiable, considerate. His 
career in the Legislature was unusual. 
The qualities he then showed bade fair 
to carry him into more advanced pub- 
lic positions. He was very well versed in 
English literature, and was a good critic. 
To have creditably sustained the duties 
of the offices he filled, his legal acquire- 
ments must have been adequate. He 
had good common sense, a kindly humor, 
very attractive conversational powers. 
Loyalty to the Class of 1852 seemed al- 
most a keynote of his life, and this lasted 
until he died. His later years were 
clouded by invalidism. Long a prisoner 
about his house and grounds, he retained 
his cheerfulness and his patience; and 
was always the agreeable companion. 
Those who knew him will regret the loss 
of one so fitted by nature to be an orator 
and a friend. — David W. Cheever. 


1854. 


Dr. B. J. Jerrries, Sec., 
15 Chestnut St., Boston. 

George Wales Soren died in Boston, 
Nov. 27, 1911. He was the third child 
and eldest son of John Johnston and 
Fanny (Wales) Soren. He was born in 
Roxbury, Feb. 8, 1833. He was fitted for 
college at the Roxbury Latin School. 
The year after graduation from college 
he was under master in the City Acad- 
emy of Utica, N. Y. Sept., 1855, he en- 
tered the law office of John J. Clark of 
Boston, and in Sept., 1856, the Dane Law 
School at Cambridge, receiving the de- 
gree of LL.B. in 1858. He was admitted 
to the Suffolk bar. He then went to 
Germany, and (1858-9) studied Roman 
law in the Universities of Tiibingen and 
Berlin. In the fall of 1860 he settled in 
New York City, and was admitted to the 
bar there in December of that year. He 
became in 1861 private clerk to Hon. 
David Dudley Field, and later manag- 
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ing clerk to his firm. He was attached 
(1863-4) to a Commission for Revising 
and Codifying the Customs Laws of the 
U. S. In 1865 he became a member of 
the firm of Lowrey, Frangioli, & Soren; 
later Lowrey and Soren. In 1867 the lat- 
ter firm, by the admission of Hon. John 
K. Porter, and Charles Francis Stone, 
became Porter, Lowrey, Soren and Stone 
and so continued until its dissolution in 
1882, when Soren retired from practice. 
He was one of the original members of 
the New York City Bar Association, 
founded in 1869, and also a member of 
the Union League, Century, Harvard, 
and City Clubs. By descent from his 
great-grandfather, Capt. John Johnston 
of Boston, he was a member of the Mass. 
Society of the Cincinnati. — George Put- 
nam died Jan. 31, 1912, at his house in 
Boston. He was born in Roxbury, Oct. 
28, 1834, the son of George and Elizabeth 
Ann Putnam. He was fitted for college 
in the Roxbury Latin School, and en- 
tered in July, 1850, graduating with a 
part in 1854. He commenced studying 
engineering at Charlestown, in the office 
of Parker, Stearns, & Sanborn. He en- 
tered the Dane Law School at Cam- 
bridge, in Sept., 1856, and received his 
LL.B. degree July, 1858. In the winter 
of 1857-8 he entered the law office of 
P. W. Chandler in Boston, was admitted 
to the Suffolk bar Sept. 18, 1858; and 
opened a law office for himself in Boston. 
In 1874 he became a partner of William 
G. Russell, ’40, until the latter’s death. 
He was the senior member of the firm of 
Putnam, Putnam, & Bell. In 1860 he 
married the sister of his classmate 
Charles R. Lowell, Miss Harriet Lowell, 
who, with three sons, — William L., ’82, 
Charles R. L., 91, and James L., ’92, — 
and two daughters, survives him. 


1858. 


Sydney Augustus Williams, the class 
Secretary, died in Boston on Jan. 26. He 
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was born in Taunton, Oct. 31, 1837, the 
son of Sydney and Caroline D. (Messer) 
Williams. After graduating from Har- 
vard he was an insurance agent in 
Taunton. Subsequently he removed to 
Boston and was secretary of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance Co. In 
1871 he married Charlotte S. Richard- 
son, of Boston, who died in 1896. Their 
son, Sydney M., graduated at Harvard 
in 1894, and is in a note brokerage firm 
in Boston. 
1868. 
A. D. CHanpter, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Dr. F. C. Shattuck, Jackson Professor 
of clinical medicine in the Harvard Med- 
ical School, has resigned, to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1912. His period of instruction 
in the School extends over 32 years. His 
appointment as Jackson Professor was 
made in June, 1888. He has been made 
Professor emeritus. 


1872. 

A. L. Lincoin, Sec., 

126 State St., Boston. 

Dr. A. T. Cabot retired last summer 
from the active practice of his profession. 
He is still deeply interested in the fight 
against tuberculosis and devotes much 
of his time to this cause. — A. W. Cobb 
is now residing at Guilford, Ct., having 
severed his connection with the Cobb 
Chocolate Co., Chicago. — The law firm 
of Kidder, Melcher and Ayres has been 
changed to Kidder, Ayres and Riggs, 
27 William St., New York. — The com- 
mittee having in charge the celebration 
of the 40th anniversaf, have planned 
an automobile trip, with a lunch some- 
where in the suburbs and a dinner, prob- 
ably in the city, for June 19, the day 
before Commencement, particulars to be 
announced later. On Commencement the 
Class will meet as usual at Thayer 3 and 
it is hoped that the ninth Class Report 
will be presented. The change in the 
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dates of the College festivities should be 
noted: Class Day, June 18, Commence- 
ment, June 20. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 


Framingham. 

Rev. Louis Shreve Osborne, D.D., for 
twenty-two years rector of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, in Newark, N. J., died 
suddenly on Jan. 27 in his home in that 
city, of heart failure, following an attack 
of asthma. He was born Oct. 10, 1851, 
in Salem, graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1873, and from the Divinity 
School, at Philadelphia, in 1876. While 
in Philadelphia, Dr. Osborne enjoyed 
the close friendship of the late Rev. W. 
N. MeVickar, rector of Holy Trinity 
Church, and afterward Episcopal bishop 
of Rhode Island. Mr. Osborne went to 
Holy Trinity as assistant to the rector 
and later was called to the rectorate of 
Grace Church, Sandusky, O. In 1884 
he was called to Trinity Church, one 
of the most important parishes in Chi- 
cago. While there in 1888 he sought to 
gather into the parish those of humbler 
state than that of the greater part of his 
congregation. Trouble resulted from a 
wealthy and powerful element in his 
church and several members of the ves- 
try resigned. Dr. Osborne, however, 
would not recede from his position, but 
when he realized that the division of 
sentiment would work harm to the whole 
parish he resigned, took his family 
abroad and lived for six months near 
Edinburgh, Scotland. The vestry of 
Trinity Church fh Newark, in 1889, took 
the unusual course of calling Dr. Osborne 
to the pulpit without having seen him or 
heard him preach. He sent his accept- 
ance from Scotland. He was a strong 
factor in all movements for the better- 
ment of municipal conditions and was 
active in charitable organizations, a 





member of St. John’s Lodge of Masons, 
a retired president of the Harvard Club 
of New Jersey, and was deeply interested 
in the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment. His wife, who was Miss Maria 
Ashburner of Philadelphia, whom he 
married in 1876, died in 1899. One 
son, Algernon A. Osborne, ’05, and two 
daughters survive. . 


1874. 


G. P. Sanger, Sec., 
940 Exchange Bldg., Boston. 


Dr. William Asa Wheeler died in 
Portland, Me., Jan. 20, 1912, of an affec- 
tion of the heart. He was born in Evans- 
ville, Ind., Jan. 7, 1854, the son of Ho- 
ratio Quincy (A.B. Bowdoin, 1844) 
and Harriet Maria (Clarke) Wheeler, 
and entered college in 1870 from Phillips 
Andover Academy. In college he was 
prominent in boating circles, rowing on 
the Class crew the last three years. He 
also participated in the scratch races. He 
was a member of the Institute of 1770, 
Hasty Pudding Club, Cercle Frangais 
and Der Verein, being treasurer of the 
last two societies. Immediately after 
graduation he began his medical studies 
in Portland, and attended the medical 
lectures at Bowdoin College, taking his 
M.D. there in 1876. He also completed 
the two-years course at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York 
and received the M.D. degree (Colum- 
bia) in 1877. The next three years he 
practised principally surgery in Evans- 
ville and in 1880 entered the United 
States Marine Hospital service as as- 
sistant surgeon, was appointed surgeon 
in 1892, resigned from government ser- 
vice and gave up active professional work 
in May, 1899. From that time he re- 
sided in Portland and devoted himself 
to his street railway and other business 
interests in that city. He was a member 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
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and other local medical societies and a 
contributor to various medical journals. 
While in Evansville he was professor of 
descriptive and surgical anatomy at the 
medical college in that city, and while 
stationed at Buffalo, N. Y., held the 
chair of surgery in Niagara University. 
While in charge of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the United States Immigration 
service at the hospital at Ellis Island, 
New York Harbor, he was sent by the 
government in 1893 to inspect emigra- 
tion methods in all European ports. In 
Portland he was active in local affairs, 
serving as president of the Board of Trade 
and as a commissioner from Maine to the 
Pan-American Exhibition at Buffalo. 
He was married Jan. 30, 1883, in New- 
port, R. I., to Sarah Gorham Peirce, who 
survives him with three children: Kate 
the wife of Robert Payson; Horatio 
Quincy and Mary Bates. 


1875. 
Jupce W. A. REeEp, Sec., 


Brockton. 


W. T. Campbell resigned in Septem- 
ber, 1911, his position as head of the 
Department of Mathematics at the Bos- 
ton Latin School and is passing the 
winter in Paris. 


1877. 


J. F. Tyrer, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

William Nye Swift was born in New 
Bedford, Aug. 1, 1854, and died in New 
Bedford, Oct. 27, 1911. He was the son 
of William C. N. Swift and Eliza Nye 
(Perry) Swift. His father was the owner 
and despatcher of ships sent out for 
sperm and whale oil. His grandfather 
Swift was a native of Falmouth. . The 
father of our classmate was at Brown 
University for three years and his two 
brothers were graduates of Harvard 
College. On his mother’s side he was 


connected with the Nyes, Howlands, 
Hathaways and Perrys of New Bedford. 
He fitted for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, where he remained three 
years, and was monitor of his class. 
During his Freshman year he received a 
Lee prize for reading, and during his 
course he was a member of the follow- 
ing societies: The Institute, of which he 
was president for two terms, the Dickey, 
the O. K., the Hasty Pudding Club, of 
which he was vice-president and presi- 
dent, and the A. D. Club. He was also 
financial editor of the Harvard Advo- 
cate, vice-president of the H. U. B.C. and 
treasurer of the Weld Boat Club. For 
the first three years of his course he 
roomed alone in 30 Thayer, and during 
his Senior year with F. T. Brown, ’77, 
in 12 Holworthy. Although he states in 
his class life, written at graduation, that 
he expected to go into his father's office, 
he nevertheless changed his plans and 
entered the Harvard Medical School in 
1877. He graduated there in 1880 and 
was afterward medical house officer in 
the Massachusetts General Hospital and 
subsequently went to Europe for travel 
and study. After 1883 he practised his 
profession continuously in New Bedford, 
became in due time city physician, and 
frequently contributed papers to medical 
journals and to the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society. He was surgeon to two of 
the leading hospitals in New Bedford, 
and during his career occupied a some- 
what unusual position in that city, for 
he became not only its leading surgeon 
and physician, but occupied a position 
as a citizen which commanded the re- 
spect, admiration and regard of his fel- 
low citizens in a greater degree than 
almost any other man in New Bedford. 
It is not so much his professional skill 
as his rare and unusual character that is 
oftenest spoken of by those who knew 
him best. A larger field might have 
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given him a broader usefulness, but 
within the limits of a place not of metro- 
politan proportions he seems to have 
been a citizen and physician of remark- 
ably high ideals, ideals of such a prac- 
tical character that they absolutely dis- 
armed criticism. The warning came to 
him some months before his death that 
his activities must be abridged, but he 
nevertheless kept at work as long as it 
was physically possible, and although 
he suffered at times the severe pain 
which his disease, angina pectoris, 
brings with it, the end finally came 
quickly and painlessly. Fifteen of our 
classmates acted as pallbearers at the 
funeral services. He was married in 
New Bedford, Feb. 18, 1881, to Anna 
Hathaway, daughter of Francis and 
Susan S. Hathaway, who survives him 
with three children, Hester W., wife of 
Dr. Henry D. Prescott of New Bedford, 
Francis H. and Henry. — Samuel New- 
ton Cutler was born in East Boston, 
Jan. 25, 1855, and died in Somerville, 
Sept. 22, 1911. He was the son of 
Samuel Cutler, a merchant of Boston 
and citizen of Somerville, and of Sarah 
Jane (Bennett) Cutler. His great-grand- 
father was Jonathan Cutler, a farmer, 
born in Sutton, and his grandmother 
was Lydia Walden, of Dighton. His 
grandfather Samuel Cutler was born in 
Fitzwilliam, N. H., in 1796, and died in 
1842 in that part of Newfane, Vt., which 
was later Brookline. His father, Samuel 
Cutler, Jr., third son of Samuel Cutler, 
was born in Townshend, Vt., Aug. 27, 
1825; moved with his parents to Brook- 
line, Vt., and at’ the age of 20 removed 
to Boston. In 1857 he entered into part- 
nership with Cyrus Hill under the firm 
name of Hill & Cutler. For five years he 
resided at East Boston, and in 1866 
moved to East Somerville. His mother, 
Sarah Jane Bennett, was born at Put- 
ney, Vt. Our classmate was educated in 





the common schools of Somerville and 
entered college in 1873 from the Somer- 
ville High School, and was Salutatorian 
in Latin at graduation. He won a Lee 
prize in reading in his Freshman year 
and in his Sophomore year he received 
a Detur. At graduation he was assigned 
as a Commencement part a disquisition 
on “The Ballot as an Educational 
Power,” and he was elected to the Phi 
Beta Kappa. Throughout his entire 
course he occupied 8 College House with 
E. N. Lovering, ’77. In 1871 he united 
with the Perkins St. Baptist Church at 
East Somerville. After graduation he 
did some teaching and during a part of 
1879 was absent in the West. In 1880 he 
became connected with his father’s firm 
of Hill & Cutler, exporters and dealers 
in cotton and wool stock, Boston. In 
1892 he was admitted to membership in 
the firm and remained there until his 
death. He was a life member of the 
Harvard Union and member of the Ver- 
mont Association of Boston, of several 
Baptist organizations in Somerville and 
vicinity; a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Somerville Savings Bank, 
and for a long term of years a member 
of the Somerville school committee, of 
which he was for many years chairman. 
For two years he represented Somerville 
in the House of Representatives. He 
was married Nov. 9, 1882, to Ella Fran- 
cis, daughter of Hiram M. and Charlotte 
A. (Chipman) Stearns, who survives 
him. 
1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
- 199 Washington St., Boston. 

Thomas Jordan Sauzade died at his 
home, 52 Union St., Jersey City, N. J., 
on Jan. 6, 1912, of heart failure. He 
was born there Feb. 6, 1857. He had oc- 
cupied a position in the Sub-Treasury in 
New York for over 25 years. He was 
taken ill last summer and in August he 
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gave up work and went away for a month 
or two, but on his return home he was 
unable to resume his occupation and be- 
came gradually worse, and for the six 
weeks before his death he was confined 
to the house. He leaves a widow and 
four children: Richard M., aged 22, in 
the employ of the Manhattan Trust Co. 
of New York; Julie, 17; Sidonie, 14; and 
Madeleine, 8. In college, Sauzade was a 
member of the Dickey, Institute of 1770, 
Hasty Pudding, A. D., and other socie- 
ties. — C. W. Hubbard tendered his resig- 
nation as treasurer of the Ludlow Man- 
ufacturing Associates, to take effect on 
Jan. 28, 1912, the 25th anniversary of his 
election as treasurer. He has managed 
the affairs of the company, the business 
of which was founded by his father in 
1848, with great success, and now resigns 
as he desires to withdraw from active 
business, but continues his connection 
with the association as trustee and sec- 
retary. — E.O. Richards has been elected 
president of the Calumet Club of New 
York for the fourth consecutive year. He 
is president of the Automatic Fire Alarm 
Co. of New York and is an official of 
other corporations engaged in business 
of a similar character. —In March, 
Prof. Paul Shorey will deliver a special 
course of lectures at Harvard. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 


Henry Edgar Madden died at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York, 
after an illness, at his home and at the 
hospital, of several weeks. He was 
born Dec. 28, 1856, at Milroy, Pa., the 
son of Andrew Jackson and Sarah Ann 
(Brower) Madden. His parents later re- 
moved to Chicago, and he fitted for col- 
lege at the Chicago High School, enter- 
ing Harvard in 1875. After graduating 
with the Class in 1879 he returned to 
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Chicago and there entered the law office 
of John N. Jewett. A little later he ob- 
tained a position as teacher of mathe- 
matics in the Yale School, Chicago, and 
for a while divided his time between the 
study of law and teaching. In the fall 
of 1881 he sailed for Europe with a pri- 
vate pupil, and spent the winter in 
France and Spain and Italy. After his 
return to Chicago in 1882 he was admitted 
to the bar, and from that time practised 
law in Chicago until 1900, when he re- 
moved to New York and was admitted 
to practice there. In Chicago he was for 
a time a member of the Union League, 
University and Chicago Literary Clubs, 
as well as of the Chicago Harvard Club, 
but in later life as in college his modesty 
and his devotion to work combined to 
narrow the circle of his nearer friendship, 
and comparatively few of the Class had 
more than an acquaintance with him. 
Those friends, however, who knew him 
best felt for hima regard which was 
peculiarly strong and deep. He nfarried 
in Cincinnati, O., Oct. 27, 1891, Mrs. 
Laura A. Chamberlain, who survives 
him. — J. T. Bowen has been appointed 
Edward Wigglesworth Professor of 
Dermatology, emeritus. — F. W. Taus- 
sig delivered in Boston, in January, a 
course of eight Lowell Institute lectures 
on “Tariff Problems in the United 
States.” 
1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

In January last Robert Bacon was 
elected to fill the vacancy in the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College 
made by the death of Judge F. C. Low- 
ell, and at the same time resigned his 
office of Ambassador to France. — Pier- 
pont Edwards, who was a member of the 
Class for substantially the entire course, 
died of heart trouble at Elizabeth, N. J., 
on Jan. 22, 1912. After leaving college 
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he studied medicine at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York, 
and although he qualified as a physician 
he never practised. He was not married. 
— Gen. W. A. Pew has been in the hos- 
pital for an operation on the knee, made 
necessary by a severe injury due to a fall 
on the ice. — Dr. Henry Jackson has re- 
signed from the position of instructor in 
clinical medicine in the Harvard School, 
to take effect September 1, next. — C. 
H. Morss has become a partner in the 
firm of Cheney, Smith & Co., mercantile 
brokers, at San Juan, Puerto Rico; he will 
make his home at San Juan and his 
address is in the care of the firm. — Prof. 
A. B. Hart spends this half-year as Har- 
vard Professor at four colleges in the 
Middle West. 


1881. 


Pror. C. R. Sancer, Sec., 
72 Sparks St., Cambridge. 


The current report of the Boston Mu- 
seuni of Fine Arts shows most interest- 
ingly the development of the museum 
in the past five years, during which time 
G. M. Lane has been at the head of the 
Board of Trustees. Through the gener- 
osity of G. M. Lane, the Classical De- 
partment is enabled to offer a course of 
six public lectures during March by 
Paul Shorey, ’78, of the University of 
Chicago, on “ Life and Letters at Athens, 
from Pericles to Alexander.””— A. J. 
Knowles is connected with the College 
Library. — E. P. Mason's address is now 
Deep River, Conn. — R. C. Sturgis has 
been elected first vice-president of the 
Architectural Society of America. — 
Rev. J. W. Suter has been spending a 
part of the winter in New York. — E. S. 
Wentworth has taken a house at 21 Rue 
Octave Feuillet, Paris, and expects to 
live there for many years. — About 40 
men were present at the mid-winter 
luncheon of the Class, which was held at 
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the Exchange Club, Boston, on Feb. 10. 
— W. H. Wade is president of the Home 
for Aged Women in Boston. 


1882. 


H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 


Robert Luce is Lieutenant-Governor 
of Mass. — R. T. Paine has been chosen 
Commodore of the Eastern Yacht Club. 
— H. W. Cunningham has been elected 
president of the Club of Odd Volumes of 
Boston. — J. W. Bowen has become a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. —C. H. Stevens has moved 
back to Boston to become sales agent for 
the Sharp Mfg. Co., a large, new cotton 
mill at New Bedford. — The dinner at 
the Harvard Club in New York, which 
has been arranged for several years by 
J. E. Weld, was held on Nov. 16, with 
27 members of the Class present. — The 
usual mid-winter lunch of the Class was 
held at the Union Club, Boston, on Jan. 
27, with 44 men present. It was not only 
one of the largest, but one of the most 
enjoyable of the winter lunches. — The 
Class will celebrate its 30th anniversary 
in June.— George Henry Leatherbee 
died at his home in Brookline, Dec. 14, 
1911. He was the son of William Hault 
and Mary Jane (Millard) Leatherbee, 
and was born May 1, 1859, in Boston, 
where he received his early education, 
graduating from the English High School. 
After that he was fora time at the private 
school of G. W. C. Noble, but fitted for 
Harvard at the Adams Academy, Quin- 
cy, then under the excellent mastership 
of William R. Dimmock. In college he 
played on the Class football eleven and 
for two years on the University team. 
He was a member of the Institute of 
1770, D. K. E.,and Hasty Pudding Club, 
and an associate member of the Glee 
Club and Pierian Sodality, as well as 
being one of the two members of the 
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Class who belonged to the Harvard Rifle 
Club. He also was one of that little 
coterie of men who had club dining tables 
at Mrs. Brown’s on Brattle St. Since 
graduation his life work has been the 
lumber business, in which his family has 
played a leading part for three genera- 
tions in Boston. At first he was with his 
father’s firm in Boston; then for many 
years representing their interests in the 
Little Kanawha Lumber Co. in West 
Virginia; then for some years in a simi- 
lar business in Chicago, till 1900, when 
he returned to Boston. Here he was for 
several years associated with his brother, 
but since 1907 he has been in business 
by himself. In 1894 he was married in 
Boston to Ella Duncan Smith, who died 
in 1905, leaving no children. Leather- 
bee bequeathed to Harvard a sum of 
money which is to accumulate till the 
principal is sufficient to produce an in- 
come of $3000, when it is to be used to 
establish the George H. Leatherbee Lec- 
tures on commercial business and finance, 
to which the public, as well as the stu- 
dents of the College, are to be admitted 
under certain regulations. 


1883. 


Freperick Nicaots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Daniel Merchant Richardson died at 
his home in Lowell, on Jan. 22. The son 
of Daniel Samuel ('36) and Anne Bar- 
bara (Sawyer) Richardson, he was born 
at Lowell, March 4, 1862. He prepared 
for college at the Boston Latin School 
and entered Harvard with our Class in 
June, 1879, graduating with honorable 
mention in Italian and Spanish. After 
leaving Cambridge, he began the study 
of law, was admitted to the Middlesex 
County bar in June, 1886, and has since 
then been engaged in practice in Lowell, 
being associated for many years with 
theeminent firm of D. S. &G. F. Richard- 


son, his father and uncle respectively. 
He was unmarried. — Our mid-winter 
luncheon was held at the University 
Club on Jan. 18. Thirty-three men were 
present and the usual agreeable after- 
noon was enjoyed, brought to a close by 
singing and Dorr’s never-failing yodel. 
A pleasant letter from C. M. Hammond 
was read, in which he announced that 
he has “‘almost given up farming,” as he 
he is the president of “a rapidly-being- 
built railroad.’’ — Prof. J. R. Brackett 
attended the State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction at Augusta, Me., 
Nov. 1 and 2, and delivered two ad- 
dresses: “‘The Alms House; Who Shall 
Be Kept In, and Who Shall Be Kept 
Out”’; and “Visiting Nursing.” — J. E. 
Davis has removed from Erie, Pa., to 
New York City, where he is connected 
with the New York Rubber Co. — Rev. 
P. S. Grant, at the recent Congress of 
the Episcopal Church at Washington, 
D. C., advocated the revision of the 
Prayer-Book, and has been active in ef- 
forts for “‘ Progressive Episcopalianism,”’ 
for changes in the ritual in the direction 
of brevity and flexibility, and for more 
opportunity and encouragement to ex- 
tempore prayer and social expression. — 
E. E. Hale’s book, “Dramatists of To- 
day,” has reached its 6th edition, en- 
larged, with portraits, of which the New 
York Evening Post says: “It is not often 
nowadays that a theatrical book can be 
met with so free from gush and mere 
eulogy, or so weighted with common 
sense.”” — Hon. C. S. Hamlin waselected 
on Jan. 17 chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Council of the National Civic Feder- 
ation, the purpose of which is both edu- 
cational and legislative, not only in State 
matters, but also in the codrdination 
of State and Federal legislation. — Jo- 
seph Lee, who has been battling vigor- 
ously for the betterment of the Boston 
Public Schools, and who was on the 
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stump almost daily during the recent 
municipal campaign, was reélected on 
Jan. 9 a member of the School Commit- 
tee, winning a significant victory over 
determined partisan opposition. — Dr. 
Howard Lilienthal has changed his ad- 
dress to 48 East 74th St., New York 
City. — A. R. Marsh has been elected 
president of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. — Morris Loeb writes that he 
hopes to be back from a trip to South 
America in time for Commencement. 
He is president of the New York Chem- 
ists’ Club, as well as of the Chemists’ 
Building Co., which latter has erected a 
large club building and chemical labora- 
tories for industrial and scientific re- 
search. He is also a member of the Board 
of Education of New York.—C. F. 
Nirdlinger’s play, The First Lady of the 
Land, which has been produced in New 
York and Boston, deals with the char- 
acters of Dolly Madison, Jefferson, Burr, 
Hamilton and other historic personages. 
It is pronounced “‘an agreeable comedy 
with lines of considerable brilliancy.’’ — 
E. P. Warren has a letter in the Decem- 
ber Guardian, in connection with the 
question of compulsory Greek at Oxford, 
and maintains that the abandonment of 
compulsory classics at Harvard is large- 
ly accountable for the fact that the stu- 
dents of today “are no longer marked 
by an ability to take possession of un- 
inherited ideas by means of words.” — 
Rev. W. H. Williams’s address is Care 
American Church, Nice, France. — The 
following members have had sons at 
Harvard: Aspinwall, Babbitt, Burch, 
A. C. Burrage (3), Codman, J. R. Cool- 
idge, Curtis, Grandgent, Evans (2), He- 
witt, Knight, Marsh (2), Moulton, W. 
H. Page (3), Pearmain (2), Pennock, 
Pollard, Ranney, W. R. Warren (2), Win- 
gate, W. C. Winslow, Witmer, Wyman. 
The following members have had daugh- 
ters at Radcliffe: G. D. Burrage, Coit, 
McInnes, Sessions. 
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1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Benjamin Williams Wells died sud- 
denly of apoplexy on Jan. 18. He was 
born in Cambridge, on Oct. 15, 1861, 
the son of Peter F. and Isabella Wells. 
He prepared for college at Chauncy Hall 
and Hopkinson’s schools. After grad- 
uating he became a member of the firm of 
E. Williams & Co., of Boston, a house 
that has been engaged for many years 
in shipping and trading between this 
country and Argentine and Dutch 
Guiana. In 1896 he was appointed by 
Mayor Quincy of Boston Superintendent 
of Streets, in which position he had 
charge of paving, watering and cleaning 
the streets, and of sewers, bridges, ferries 
and the sanitary department of the city. 
He surrendered this position in 1900 and 
from then until 1905 was in the business 
of real estate and mining. In March, 
1905, he was appointed Fire Commis- 
sioner of Boston by Mayor Collins to 
fill the unexpired term of Fire Commis- 
sioner Russell's office, made vacant by his 
death. He was re-appointed to the office 
by Mayor Fitzgerald and held it until 
removed in January, 1908, during the 
administration of the opposite political 
party. He was a very active and inter- 
ested administrator of the Boston Fire 
Department, and conducted it in such 
a way as to gain the affection and respect 
of his men as well as the confidence of the 
property owners and underwriters of the 
city. After retiring from the Fire De- 
partment, he was engaged in the busi- 
ness of real estate and insurance, hold- 
ing no other public office, except that in 
1908 he was appointed by Gov. Guild a 
member of the commissicn to distribute 
the Firemen’s Relief Fund. He served 
for three years as secretary of the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club of Massachu- 
setts, and for several years as chairman 
of the executive committee of the Demo- 
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cratic State Committee. He had also 
served as a member of a Democratic 
City Committee and for several years 
as chairman of a Democratic Ward 
Committee. — W. S. Barnes, Jr., who 
has already been reported as having 
joined the staff of the Boston Globe, is 
writing for the sporting department of 
the paper under the name “‘Sportsman”’; 
he is now living in Wellesley Hills, where 
his address is 397 Linden St. — K. A. 
Bean has retired from his position with 
the S. S. Pierce Co. of Boston, and is en- 
gaged in raising fruit in San José, Cal., 
his address being 13890 The Alameda. — 
L. E. Sexton was chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the New York State Bar As- 
sociation, held in New York City, Jan. 
19 and 20, during which Secretary of 
State Knox delivered an address in Carne- 
gie Hall and Pres. Taft, Gov. Dix, Am- 
bassador Jusserand of France, Senator 
Root and other distinguished guests 
attended the dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, at which more than 1000 mem- 
bers and guests were present. Sexton 
was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Association for 1912. 
— E. G. Bullard has moved to Jamaica, 
N. Y., where he is practising law at 
357 Fulon St. 


1885. 
H. M. Witutams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

Henry Bartlett is a member of the 
Committee of 100 to consider a new char- 
ter for the City of Cambridge. — G. R. 
Blinn has been elected a director of the 
Children’s Mission of Boston. — W. 
Cowdin has presented more pictures for 
the ’85 Room of the Harvard Club of 
New York. —G. D. Cushing has been 
returned to the Mass. Legislature for 
the 7th time, and has been elected Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives; at 
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the Dartmouth Alumni dinner in Bos- 
ton in January he was one of the guests 
and speakers. — F. A. Delano has been 
appointed one of the receivers of the 
Wabash R. R. — J. H. Gardiner is now 
one of the directors and editors of the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin. — A. S. John- 
son, president, presided at the ceremo- 
nies attending the beginning of work on 
the new Y. M. C. A. buildings and made 
an address. — J. G. Mumford is a trus- 
tee of Cloyne House School, Newport, 
R. I. — J. E. Thayer is a vice-president 
of the Mass. Forestry Association. — 
Alfred William Hoyt, son of Alfred Mill- 
er, and Rosina Elizabeth (Reese) Hoyt, 
died of typhoid fever after a short ill- 
ness at his home in New York City on 
Nov. 20, 1911. He was born in that 
city, Jan. 22, 1863, and was prepared 
for college by A. H. Cutler and T. S. 
Bettens. He played on the Freshman 
nine and was a member of the A. D., 
D. K. E., Alpha Delta Phi, Institute 
of 1770, Bicycle and Hasty Pudding 
Clubs. After graduation he traveled 
a year in Michigan for his father’s 
banking house, A. M. Hoyt & Co., of 
which he was later a member. He was 
never married. At the time of the 25th 
anniversary celebration he was active in 
raising the gift from the Class to the Col- 
lege and one of the most generous donors 
thereto. 
1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 

The fourth annual class subscription 
Class luncheon was held Feb. 3, at the 
St. Botolph Club. — Prof. T. W. Rich- 
ards gave tue Harvey Society Lecture 
at the New York Academy of Medicine 
on Feb. 3 on the “Relations of Modern 
Chemistry to Medicine.” During the 
summer of 1911 Richards received the 
honorary degree D.Sc., from Cambridge, 
Oxford and Manchester and honorary , 
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Ph.D. from Christiania. — D. B. Mac- 
donald has published a volume entitled 
“* Life in the Making.” — O. Roberts has 
recently given at Harvard a course of 
six lectures on “The Function of Patents 
for Inventions.” 


1887. 


G. P. Furser, Sec., 
340 South Station, Boston. 

Wm. Endicott, Jr., is Chief Marshal 
for Commencement. — Following is a 
preliminary program of the Celebration 
of our 25th Anniversary next June. 
Sunday, June 16. Members of the Class 
with their wives and members of their 
immediate families will meet at Apple- 
ton Chapel probably at 11.30 a.m., where 
services will be conducted by some of 
the clergymen in the Class, followed by 
a luncheon in Cambridge and a visit to 
the College Buildings and points of in- 
terest about the College. Monday, June 
17. The members of the Class will spend 
the day at some country club near Bos- 
ton and their wives and members of their 
families will attend a luncheon and a 
tea as guests of the wives of some of the 
Boston members of the Class. Phi Beta 
Kappa exercises. Tuesday, June 18. 
Class Day. The members of the Class, 
with their wives and members of their 
families, will attend a luncheon on the 
invitation of one of the members of the 
Class at his country place, and at 4 P.M. 
will attend the Stadium exercises to be 
followed by the Class Day spreads. 
Wednesday, June 19. The Harvard-Yale 
baseball game will be held at 2 p.m. on 
Soldier’s Field. The members of the 
Class, with their wives and members of 
their families, will attend a luncheon at 
noon and will go to the baseball game, 
where a bank of seats will be reserved 
for them. The Class dinner will be held 
that evening at the Algonquin Club. 
Thursday, June 20. Commencement 
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Day. Members will join the Commence- 
ment procession to Sanders Theatre at 
10 a.m. Luncheon will be served at 
12.30 p.m. at Holden Chapel, which will 
be the headquarters for the Class. Wives 
and members of their families will be in- 
vited to a luncheon by one of the mem- 
bers of the Class residing in Cambridge. 
Members of the Class with their wives 
and families will attend the Alumni As- 
sociation meeting at 2p.m. Friday, June 
21. Harvard-Yale boat races at New 
London. Special arrangements will be 
made to enable members and their wives 
to obtain suitable accommodations at 
New London. — G. S. Mumford is chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. 


1888. 
G. S. Puusirer, Sec., 
412 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

E. L. Blossom’s address is Box 242, 
Ocean Park, Calif.— Robert C. LeRoy 
died in the suburbs of Sidney, New South 
Wales, Australia, on Nov. 25, 1910, after 
a long illness arising from kidney trouble. 
He had intended to return to New York, 
but was too ill to do so. He had lived for 
a long time the life of a traveler and was 
very happy in it as he cared very little 
for civilization. He had often visited 
Sidney, had a house there, and his last 
illness was spent among many close 
friends he had made in Australia, and 
cared for by the best doctors and nurses 
in the land, and in the midst of beautiful 
surroundings. His house was between 
a great residential park and the harbor 
of Sidney, which it overlooked. —James 
Loeb has arranged for the publication in 
England and this country of the Loeb 
Classical Library, a new series of Greek 
and Latin texts with English translations 
upon the opposite page. — J. H. Sedg- 
wick’s address is 2 Monument St., Con- 
cord. — H. P. Stow, a temporary mem- 


ber of the Class, has been found. His 
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address is 1617 Central Ave., Ala- 
meda, Calif.— The members of the Class 
in New York gave a dinner to those liv- 
ing elsewhere on Feb. 9, at the Harvard 
Club. 
1889. 

Cartes WarREN, Sec., 

262 Washington St., Boston. 

New Addresses: (Business) J. B. 
Crocker (after April), 111 Devonshire 
St., Boston; W. W. Naumburg (after 
May 1), Bankers Trust Building, 14 Wall 
St., New York; L. L. Hooper, Columbia 
Institute for the Deaf, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D.C.; H. Swain, 176 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; E. C. Jewell, 
621 Tremont Bldg., Boston. (Home) J. 
D. Prindle, Parker House, Boston; A. 
Knapp, 10 East 54th St., New York; 
G. L. Hunter, 53 Washington Sq., New 
York. — The Massachusetts members 
of the Class tendered a dinner to the 
rest of the Class at the Algonquin Club, 
Boston, on Feb. 9. — The Secretary calls 
attention to the large.number of ’89 
publications, reported in another sec- 
tion of this magazine. — A. G. Barret 
is president of the Harvard Club of 
Kentucky; he has also been chairman of 
the Commission to Investigate Condi- 
tions of Working Women in Kentucky, 
which has made an interesting report 
(copy of which is on file with the Class 
Secretary). — C. C. Batchelder recently 
gave three lectures at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 
— W. D. Clark is a member of the law 
firm of Ingram, Root, Massey, and Clark 
in New York. — H. B. Crowl, in Sep- 
tember, 1911, organized and is general 
manager and treasurer of The Acme Oil 
Co. in Detroit, Mich. — C. Greene has 
been promoted to division engineer of 
the Barge Canal Terminal in the depart- 
ment of State Engineer and surveyor of 
New York, with offices at 17 Battery PI., 
New York. — E. S. Griffing has edited 
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the Sixth Catalogue of the Theta Delta 
Chi. — P. F. Hall has been elected on 
the Committee of Immigration of the 
Eugenics Section, American Breeders’ 
Association. —L. L. Hooper is dis- 
bursing agent for the Columbia Institute 
for the Deaf at Washington, D. C. — E. 
C. Jewell is in the advertising and pub- 
lishing business in Boston. — G. W. Lee 
has been active in organizing the Boston 
Coéperative Information Bureau, an 
organization on a new plan for affording 
quick means of procuring information 
on varied subjects. —P. M. Lydig is 
head of the firm of Lounsbury & Co., 
bankers and brokers, with offices at Mon- 
treal and New York. —I. Ruland has 
been reélected president of the Real 
Estate Board of New York City for 1912. 
— C. M. Saville has resigned as Engineer 
at Panama and has received an appoint- 
ment to the important post of Chief En- 
gineer for the Hartford (Ct.) Water 
Board, to construct an additional water 
supply consisting of three reservoirs 
with large dams, one of masonry about 
160 feet high, eight miles of conduit, one- 
half mile of rock tunnel, and an exten- 
sive filtration plant. — Prof. W. H. Sie- 
bert is president of the Harvard Club of 
Central Ohio; he is at work on an ex- 
tended history of the American Loyal- 
ists in England, West Indies and Canada. 
—H. D. Sleeper is taking a half-year 
sabbatical from Smith College, and will 
reside at Cambridge, pursuing advanced 
studies in music at Harvard. — H. 
Swain has retired from the law firm of 
Reeves, Todd & Swain in order to devote 
all his time to his separate practice at 
176 Broadway, New York. —G. W. 
Waterman is interested in settlement 
work in Chicago, residing at and man- 
aging the Archer Road Settlement (Mr. 
Dooley’s Archey Road?) for afew months 
each year. —Prof. R. D. C. Ward gave 
a smoke talk before the St. Botolph Club, 
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Boston, in January, on “A Trip to the 
Coffee Plantations of Brazil’; he has 
been elected a corresponding member 
of the Deutsche Meteorologische Gesell- 
schaft; also elected on the Committee of 
Immigration of the Eugenics Section, 
American Breeders’ Association. — Dr. 
R. S. Wilder is medical examiner for 
New York Metropolitan District for the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corp. 
(Ltd.) of London, Eng. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

H. T. Fogg has resigned as treasurer 
of the South Scituate Savings Bank at 
Norwell, which position he has held for 
15 years and which has been held by 
members of his family for the last 77 
years. He has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Rockland Trust Co. and 
chairman of its executive board. He will 
continue to be connected with the South 
Scituate Bank as a member of its board 
of trustees and board of investment, and 
also as treasurer of Plymouth County. 
— A. W. Hodgman of Columbus, O., has 
changed his address to 186 Sixteenth 
Ave. 

1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton PI., Boston. 

Harry Lovett Norton died of pneu- 
monia, Jan. 23, 1912, in Boston, after a 
short illness. He was born at Cambridge, 
April 18, 1867; son of Charles William 
and Emma Rachel (Fraser) Norton. He 
prepared for college at Wm. Nichols 
School, Boston, and entered asa Fresh- 
man with the Class. After graduation he 
entered the Harvard Medical School, 
where he remained two and a half years; 
when, owing to ill health, he went to 
Baltimore in the employ of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. In 
1894 he returned to Boston, but soon 
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went to Detroit in the employ of the same 
company with Samuel Wells, Jr., ’91. 
In December, 1897, he left Detroit and 
the insurance company, returned to 
Boston and was with the New England 
Tel. and Tel. Co. until November, 1898. 
He then married Clarissa Howard 
Norton, Dec. 29, 1898, went to Conne- 
aut, O., and became vice-president of 
the Harker-Norton Shale Brick Co. 
After about five years in Ohio he gave up 
business, bought a farm at Harvard, 
Mass., and interested himself in farming 
until 1908, when he took his family 
abroad. The idle life of traveling did 
not please him, for, leaving his family in 
Germany, he returned to Boston and 
interested himself in the Shoeman, a trade 
journal devoted to the interests of the 
retail shoe dealer. His family returned 
and settled at 55 Norfolk Road, Chest- 
nut Hill. His wife and one daughter sur- 
vive him. — The Class will meet at 9 
Holworthy, as usual on Commencement 
Day, Thursday, June 20. Notice the 
change of date one week earlier than 
heretofore. Class Day comes on Tues- 
day, June 18. — Andrew Oliver is vice- 
president of the Washington State 
Philological Society; he is one of the 
charter members of the Classical Assoc. 
of the Northwest, and is on the execu- 
tive committee; address, 123 1-2 Broad- 
way, No. Seattle, Wash. —J. W. Dodge 
has returned after several years’ ranch- 
ing in Wyoming, and plans to spend 
some time near Boston. — Rev. H. B. 
Washburn has moved to 18 Highland 
Ave., Cambridge. — Francis Rogers 
gave a successful concert in Boston, 
Jan. 22, and another at Williams Col- 
lege, Jan. 25. He has an article in 
Scribner’s for January, entitled “The 
American Speaking Voice.’ —C. B. 
Hurst is U. S. Consul at Lyons, France; 
he has a son, Fletcher, in the Freshman 
Class at Harvard. — J. D. Hawkins is 
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with Muscoday, Mondamin & Co., 
original dealers in flat dried corn husks 
at New Durham, N. H.—C. S. Hop- 
kinson had an exhibition of paintings 
at the Copley Gallery, Boston, during 
November. —Prof. Kenneth McKenzie 
was abroad all last summer; he has 
bought a new house, 142 Cold Spring 
St., New Haven, Ct. He and F. C. 
Babbitt are vice-presidents of the Har- 
vard Club of Connecticut.—F. W. 
Burlingham is president of the Harvard 
Club of Chicago. — G. C. Mead is as- 
sistant city solicitor of Philadelphia. 
—H. F. Berry, for some time among 
the lost men of the Class, is in the 
artificial ice business in Persia, Ill. — 
W. W. Cryder, another of the lost, is 
a forest supervisor in the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; his address in 1910 was 
Nilt, Wash. — W. F. Henderson, for 
some time not heard from, is in the 
agricultural business; address, 118 E. 
21st St., Chicago, Ill. — R. T. White- 
house is a member of the law firm of 
Woodman & Whitehouse, 120 Exchange 
Ave., Portland, Me.—J. D. Hall is 
principal of the West Yarmouth, Me., 
Academy. 
1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

M. A. Barber is at present engaged in 
research work on tropical diseases, in 
Manila. — Rev. Murray Bartlett is 
president of the University of the Philip- 
pines, Manila. —S. P. R. Chadwick, 
of Phillips Exeter Academy, is in Berlin 
as an exchange teacher between Prussia 
and the United States. — H. P. Dodge 
was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Panama on 
July 6, 1911. — Charles Garrison is a 
partner in the Franklin Engineering Co., 
consulting engineers, New York.— W. B. 
Greenleaf since 1906 has been manager 
of the Southern Stamping & Mfg. Co., 
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1139 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. — C. 
F. Page is in business in Wellington, New 
Zealand. —G. A. S. Painter is an as- 
sistant professor in Clark College, Wor- 
cester. — Prof. H. C. Pearson of the 
Horace Mann School is abroad on leave 
of absence. — Edmund B. Smith has 
moved to North Yakima, Washington 
(R. F. D. 6), where he is located on a 
fruit ranch. — J. T. Spaulding is spend- 
ing six months in India. —S. W. Wolff 
is an officer of Extension Teaching 
(English), Columbia University. — Cor- 
rected addresses: F. H. Gerrodette, 1081 
E. 17th St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; David 
Gray, Harvard Club, New York City; 
Rev. George Gunnell, 2256 Collingwood 
Ave., Toledo, O.; Hutchins Hapgood, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; M. J. Henry, Army 
Building, New York City; J. H. Kidder, 
111 Broadway, New York City; H. B. 
Lloyd, 247 E. 3d St., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; C. F. Page, Hotel Bristol, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand; R. W. Pringle, 
103 S. Ashland Ave., La Grange, IIl.; 
H. Y. Simpson, Auburn; G. Stephens, 
Plymouth; Rev. Eliot White, Box 373, 
Saffern, N. Y.— The annual meeting 
and dinner of the Boston Association of 
Harvard ’92 was held at the University 
Club, Boston, on Nov. 24. — George 
Chauncey Dewey, who died at Wheeling, 
W. Va., Feb. 8, 1911, was the son of 
Orville C. and Elizabeth G. (Tingle) 
Dewey. He was born at Wheeling, May 
28, 1869. He was associated with the 
Class of 1892, as a special student, in the 
year 1888-89, and was a member of the 
Freshman crew of that year. The follow- 
ing year he attended the Law School of 
the University of Pennsylvania. ‘Later 
he engaged in business, particularly in 
mining and ranching. He was a pioneer 
in the mining camps of Creede and 
Cripple Creek; and for several years he 
was general manager of the United Mines 
Co. of Creede. His business interests 
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were varied, including also the manu- 
facture of pottery and of Bessemer steel. 
Both at Denver, Colo., and at his home 
in West Virginia, he belonged to many 
social clubs, for he was distinctly a 
genial and popular man, with broad sym- 
pathies. His death occurred from pneu- 
monia, after an illness of four days. He 
was married, May 21, 1900, to Margaret 
Ethel Rowan, of Liscard, Cheshire, 
Eng., who, with four boys, survives him. 


1893. 


S. F. BatcHevper, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


On Nov. 24, the night before the Yale 
game, the Boston members of the Class 
gave a dinner at the Algonquin Club to 
the out-of-town members who had come 
on forthe game. About 90 men sat down. 
The table was elaborately decorated, 
yellow chrysanthemums being the prin- 
cipal element in the scheme. The menu 
border showed Mutt and Jeff, Silk Hat 
Harry, Judge Rumhauser, the Joys and 
the Glooms, all going to the game; it 
was designed by Parker. The song-book 
for the evening contained a number of 
startling items of news regarding various 
classmates. At the top of the table sat 
Martin as toastmaster, supported by 
Frothingham, Bell, Ballou, Collamore, 
Fearing, and Stone. All of these, as well 
as various others, contributed remarks in 
prose or verse. C. A. Blake, assisted by 
his “little brother,”’ rendered a number 
of Lauder melodies, and general choruses 
were led by Cary with his customary 
élan. A handsome zinc loving-cup for the 
man coming the shortest distance was 
awarded to Robey, who lives across the 
street. The general enthusiasm and the 
large number of men from distant points 
were noteworthy — in view of the other 
strong attractions of that evening the 
attendance was particularly gratifying. 
The affair was one of the most enjoyable 
as well as one of the largest in the unofii- 
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cial gatherings of the Class. Thecommit- 
tee in charge consisted of Dodge, C. 
Fiske, Taylor, Hale and Batchelder. 


1894. 


Dr. E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

At the general state elections held in 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 7, C. T. Bond was 
elected for the term of 15 years an As- 
sociate Judge of the Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore City; he had previously held 
the office by gubernatorial appointment 
to fill a vacancy. — G. H. Tinkham was 
reélected on Nov. 7 to the Mass. State 
Senate. — J. B. Woodworth has been 
appointed Associate Professor of Geology 
at Harvard from Sept. 1, 1912. — H. W. 
Horne has resigned his position as As- 
sistant Engineer on the Board of Water 
Supply of the City of New York to ac- 
cept the position of Division Engineer 
on the Board of Water Commissioners 
of Hartford, Ct.; his address is New 
Hartford, Ct., where he is to have charge 
of reservoir construction for additional 
water supply for Hartford.—J. R. 
Oliver is studying medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Innsbriick, Austria; address, 
Andreas Hoferstrasse 1 (iii). — Rev. G. 
F. Rouillard has assumed the pastorate 
of the First Baptist Church of North 
Stratford, N. H.; post office address, 
Coos, N. H. — Prof. F. S. Dunn, of the 
University of Oregon, has been elected 
secretary of the newly formed Classical 
Association of the Pacific Northwest. — 
J. Clement has been teaching English 
and American history at the Durfee High 
School, Fall River. — R. P. Blake has 
moved his real estate office to 50 Con- 
gress St., Boston. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 
H. V. D. Allen is secretary of the Har- 
vard Club of Eastern New York. — E. 
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B. Church’s address is 19 Congress St., 
Boston. — F. L. Gilman is secretary of 
the Kansas City Harvard Club. — A. 
S. Pier has published a boy’s book en- 
titled “The Jester of St. Timothy’s.” — 
L. Manning is secretary of the Man- 
chester, N. H., Harvard Club. — How- 
ard Whitmore has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the United Improve- 
ment Association, Boston. — W. S. 
Youngman’s address is 19 Congress St., 
Boston. 





1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
® 112 Water St., Boston. 

Vernon Monroe has been elected may- 
or of Englewood, N. J.—Stoughton Bell 
is a director of the Cambridge Trust Co., 
Cambridge. — J. W. Peck was elected a 
member of the Cincinnati City Council 
and was instrumental in the success of 
the campaign for good government in 
that city. — J. F. Cronin was elected 
clerk for Suffolk County of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Mass. — As a souvenir 
of the Quindecennial Reunion you may 
expect to receive shortly a booklet giv- 
ing a general account of the Celebration 
and illustrated by various pictures taken 
on the different days. — It is proposed 
to have the annual meeting of the Class 
in June take place this year at the time 
of the meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, in New York, June 14 and 15, in 
order that 96 may have a large delega- 
tion there. 

1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

On Jan. 7 a circular was sent to the 
entire Class, asking for individual bio- 
graphies and other data which make up 
the subject-matter of the Fourth Class 
Report. The total number of replies 


which should come in to the Secretary 
is almost exactly 600. Of that number 
225 have come to hand on this date, 
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Jan. 30. There are, doubtless, as many 
more documents almost ready to mail, 
which call for the overcoming of a little 
inertia to start them on their way to the 
Secretary. The making of this effort, 
which hastens the return of these cir- 
culars, means a vast help in the con- 
struction and publication of the Report. 
— The addresses of ten menare missing. 
Kindly notify the Secretary if you can 
givehimany clue:William Gilman Breck, 
(C.) Ammi Brown, Malcolm Brooks 
Davis, Stephen Douglas Demmon, Wm. 
Peter Marseilles, Landon Cabell Read, 
John Francis Rogers, Edwin McMasters 
Stanton, Putnam Bradlee Strong, 
Stuart Wesson. — Letters addressed to 
the following men have been returned, 
so that here again new addresses will be 
valuable: John Mason Boutwell, Dr. Leon 
Monroe Closson, Henry Seavey Hack- 
ett, Frederic William Johnston, Wil- 
liam Hargrave Kelsey, Joseph William 
Sharts, Harold King Stanley, William 
Freeman Stevenson. — Since the pub- 
lication of the last report, the Secretary 
has received notice of the death of the 
following 18 men: Gideon Beck Abbott, 
Samuel Parker Allen, Jr., Charles Au- 
gustus Archer, Dr. Walter Remsen 
Brinckerhoff, Joseph Burnett, Jr., Ken- 
neth Horton, David Hunt, Jr., Walter 
John Luedke, William Francis Mahoney, 
Philip Dana Mason, William Morgan 
O'Connor, Lewis Ogden O’Brien, Her- 
bert Sumner Packard, Charles Thresher 
Rawson, Capt. Howard Alden Reed, 
John Duncan Rodger, Julian Palmer 
Welsh, Frederick Clement White. — In 
most cases the information is not avail- 
able which would enable the Secretary 
to know to what men in the Class he 
might turn for assistance in preparing 
obituary notices. The Secretary appeals 
to intimate friends of our late classmates 
to communicate with him in relation to 
preparing these obituaries. This should 
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be undertaken at once, and a prompt 
response will be greatly appreciated. — 
The events of Commencement Week 
are somewhat varied from former years, 
and, speaking tentatively, the program 
will be as follows: Monday, June 17, 
Phi Beta Kappa in Cambridge. Class 
Day at New Haven. Tuesday, June 18, 
Class Day at Cambridge. Harvard- Yale 
baseball game at New Haven. Wednes- 
day, June 19, Harvard-Yale baseball 
game at Cambridge. Thursday, June 20, 
Commencement. In the evening the 
Harvard Club of Boston will probably 
give a concert to graduates at Symphony 
Hall, Boston. Friday, June 21, Harvard- 
Yale boat race at New London. — The 
final plans for the Class of ’97 are yet 
to be determined as the University Com- 
mencement Week program has been un- 
decided until very recently. The first 
specimen of Quindecennial literature in 
the shape of the Old Farmers All-Men- 
Back has been distributed and has 
elicited much favorable comment. The 
Class is indebted for this publication to 
Messrs. R. L. Scaife, H. T. Nichols, 
J. L. Little, Jr., and M. E. Stone, Jr., 
who compose the Publication Com- 
mittee, and are under suspicion of plot- 
ting further literary outbreaks. — Some 
men have incautiously requested the 
address of the Class Treasurer; commu- 
nications intended for him should go 
to N. Penrose Hallowell, 44 State St., 
Boston. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

Dr. A. H. Rice has returned to South 
America and intends to pursue still 
further the exploration work around the 
head-waters of the Orinoco River, which 
he began in 1907. This exploration work 
will carry him through a territory very 
seldom, if ever, traversed by white men, 
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and he intends to map and disclose many 
of the geographical, physical and eth- 
nological subjects which at present are 
mere theories and possibilities. He also 
intends to make a general study of the 
natural resources of that area and its 
animal life, and in the prosecution of 
this work may be accompanied by a Mr. 
Love, a collector of animals and birds, sent 
out by the British Museum. According 
to a letter recently received the plans of 
Dr. Rice are as follows: Leaving Bogota, 
Colombia, in February, he crosses the 
Andes to Villavicencio, then south to 
San Martin, descending the Rio Ariari 
to Rio Guaviare and march three days 
south to a stream called Cafio Grande. 
“Here a canoe has to be built and dur- 
ing that time I plan to go to the Vaupes 
and find its south source, return and 
descend Cafio Grande, whose identity 
is unknown, but which is probably the 
Yenrida and flows into the Oriroco, 
where I expect to arrive early in the sum- 
mer. There an attempt will be made for 
the source or sources of the Orinoco, 
which has its origin in the Parania 
Mountains — and from there get some- 
how to Manaos, Brazil.” Rice plans to 
be gone about 2 years on this trip. — T. 
W. Clark has been appointed hydraulic 
engineer in charge of division of water 
of the Penobscot River at Old Town, for 
the Bangor Power Co., the Penobscot 
Chemical Fibre Co., and the Internation- 
al Paper Co. His address is 51 Maple 
St., Bangor, Me. —G. W. Bouvé has 
retired from the firm of Tucker, Hayes 
& Co., bankers and brokers, 8 Congress 
St., Boston, but will continue to be as- 
sociated with that firm. — D. H. Brad- 
lee, Jr., has given up mining engineer- 
ing, and is now conducting a chicken 
farm at Mansfield. — E. O. Shepard is 
conducting a fruit ranch at Corvallis, 
Mont. — Hugh Bancroft is chairman of 
the Directors of the Port of Boston. — 
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Theodore Hoague is asst. secretary of 
the Mass. Civil Service Association. 


1899. 


Artuur Apams, Sec., 
20 Broad St., Boston. 


A dinner of the New York City mem- 
bers of the Class was held at the Harvard 
Club, N. Y., on Dec. 16, 1911. Over 50 
men were present and J. F. Perkins, 
chairman of the Class committee, was 
an especially invited guest. It was a 
most successful affair and it is hoped to 
repeat it another year. — J. C. McCall 
is 2d vice-president of the New York 
Life Ins. Co. — F. R. Stoddard, Jr., was 
elected to the New York State Assembly 
from the 25th District of Manhattan, 
succeeding Artemas Ward, Jr. —C. L. 
Carr was reélected to the Mass. House of 
Representatives, as was Roger Wolcott. 
—H. N. Stearns was also reélected to 
the Mass. Senate. —C. L. Carr was 
elected a director of the Associated Char- 
ities of Boston at its annual meeting in 
Nov., 1911. — Lynch Luquer’s business 
address is 9 Cornhill, Boston. — A. P. 
Dean has gone to India to do missionary 
work at Peshawar. — H. B. Dean is with 
DeWolfe & Fiske Co., 20 Franklin St., 
Boston. — H. H. Fish is a salesman with 
Turner, Tucker & Co., investment se- 
curities, 24 Milk St., Boston; P. M. 
Tucker is a member of the firm. — R. 
P. Bellows is partner in firm of Bellows 
& Aldrich, architects, 8 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. — E. M. Blake has returned to 
Boston and is in the office of Chief Engi- 
neer of Mass. State Board of Health, 
in charge of the improvements on the 
Neponset River; hisaddress is Room 141, 
State House, Boston. — Horatio Bige- 
low is vice-president of The Thames 
River Specialties Co., Montville, Ct. 
— F. R. Swift is member of the new firm 
of Van Vorst, Marshall & Smith, law- 
yers, 25 Broad St., New York City. — 
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Arthur Adams has resigned as asst. 
treasurer of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. — H. C. Haseltine and R. N. 
Burnham were exhibitors in the Inter- 
national Art Exhibition in Rome, in 
October, 1911. 
1900. 
Artuur Drinkwater, Sec., 
59 Temple PI., Boston. 

A. Boal and V. Chandler are members 
of the Chicago Real Estate Board. — D. 
F. Davis is Park Commissioner of the 
City of St. Louis. — C. J. Kullmer is 
vice-president of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Harvard Club. — L. Warren’s address 
is Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague.— 
G. E. Clement’s business address is Ru- 
pert, W. Va. — H. S. Gale has been in- 
vestigating possible sources of potash in 
the United States during the past year, 
principally in Oregon, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Montana and Wyoming; 
he has made several important discover- 
ies, especially one in Montana. — B. 
Schwill’s business address is 4337 Drexel 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — P. J. Sachs is a 
member of the Visiting Committee of the 
Fogg Museum and Department of Fine 
Arts. — At the exercises dedicating the 
new buildings of the Andover Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Cambridge, A. P. 
Fitch, as President of the Seminary, ac- 
cepted the buildings and made the prin- 
cipal address of the day. — E. C. Carter 
has returned or is about to return to 
India as National General Secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in the Indian Empire; he will have gen- 
eral charge of the work in the Indian 
universities, railways, armies and com- 
mercial centres. — G. F. Root’s address 
is Intervale Farm, Concord. — W. L. 
Holt’s address is Niigeleseestr., 33, 
Freiberg in Breisgau, Germany; he is 
studying natural science at the Univer- 
sity of Freiberg for a D.Sc. degree. — 
— H. W. Starr’s address is Chapel Hill, 
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N. C., where he is rector of the Chapel 
of the Cross at the University of North 
Carolina. — E. Cook’s address is 221 
W. 57th St., New York City. — W. M. 
Chadbourne has recently been elected 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Intercollegiate Civic League; he is 
also a member of the Council of the Na- 
tional Municipal League. — J. Wilson 
is secretary of the Bangor, Me., Har- 
vard Club. — R. M. Baxter is secretary 
of Akron, O., Harvard Club. —I. W. 
Sargent is secretary of the Lawrence 
Harvard Club. — R. Folks has been re- 
elected to the Board of Aldermen of New 
York City from the 30th District; he 
has been supervising inspector of the 
Tenement House Department and a 
member of the commission which drafted 
Torrens’s Real Estate Law. —C. A. 
Holbrook’s address is 50 Merrimack St., 
Haverhill. — W. L. Beardsell is in charge 
of the real estate department of the 
Queensboro Boston Corporation, 35 
Congress St., Boston. — J. L. Salton- 
stall is a member of the Visiting Com- 
mittee on the Treasurer’s Accounts, and 
P. L. Atherton of the Committee on 
Music. — R. H. Johnson is secretary of 
the eugenics section of the American 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality. — R. P. Perry 
is general manufacturing manager of 
Barrett Mfg. Co., 17 Battery Pl., New 
York City; home address, 355 N. Fuller- 
ton Ave., Upper Montclair, N. J. —C. 
S. Hebard is treasurer of Charlestown, 
Mass., Trust Co.—I. W. Sargent’s 
business address is Central Building, 
Lawrence. — F. E. Smith, Jr.’s address 
is 45 Verndale St., Brookline. —I. S. 
Kahn’s business address is 222 Moore 
Bldg., San Antonio, Tex., where he is 
practising medicine. — L. Eaton’s busi- 
ness address is Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Co., Ishpeming, Mich. — E. J. Whit- 
tier’s business address is 20 W. 34th St., 
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New York City.—C. J. Anderson is 
with the Whitall Tatum Co., New 
York City. — H. J. Alexander’s business 
address is 103 E. 125th St., New York 
City. — F. W. Lane’s address is 320 
North I St., Tacoma, Wash. — C. H. 
Ladd’s home address is New Mexico 
Cottage Sanatorium, Silver City, N. M. 
— G. Manierre’s business address is 62 
Sentinel Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. — R. 
M. Baxter’s home address is 10 Spruce 
St., Akron, O.; he is assistant adver- 
tising manager of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. at Akron. — L. Brainerd’s business 
address is 18 Somerset St., Boston. — J. 
H. Holmes’s home address is 530 W. 
147th St., New York City. —R. W. 
Kauffmann’s business address is care 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 31 E. 17th St., New 
York City.— M. E. Terbush’s home 
address is 1013 W. 8th St., and his busi- 
ness address 603 Market St., Wilming- 
ton, Del. — A. S. Hawks’s home address 
is 210 E. Broad St., Bethlehem, Pa. — 
— P. F. Brown’s home address is 7 Berry 
St., Hackensack, N. J., and his business 
address is Clark & Dominic Sts., New 
York City. — R. W. Stone’s home ad- 
dress is 2518 17th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. — W. Holsinger’s home ad- 
dress is 5191 Belmont Ave., South Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and his business address 
Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis. — C. B. 
Curtis’s business address is American 
Legation, Christiania, Norway. — F. C. 
Todd’s home address is 24 Berkeley Ave., 
Orange, N. J. — A. S. Hills’s home ad- 
dress is Breton Hall, Broadway and 
86th St., and his business address 15 
Dey St., New York City. — W. W. 
Dixon's home address is 31 E. Oak St., 
Chicago, Ill. — H. A. Guiler’s business 
address is Postoffice Building, New York 
City; he is Asst. United States District 
Attorney. — E. Sachs’s home address 
is 4957 McPherson Ave., and his busi- 
ness address Washington University 
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Medical School, 1806 Locust St., St. 
Louis, Mo.; he is associate in surgery at 
that institution. — A. G. Mason’s home 
address is 1 Maple Street, New Bedford. 
—H. H. Morse’s home address is 27 
Hudson St., Somerville. — E. C. Wheel- 
er, Jr.'s home address is 17 W. Cedar St., 
Boston. — M. Emery, Jr.’s home ad- 
dress is 2 Tappan’s Lane, and his busi- 
ness address Warner Cotton Mills, New- 
buryport. — H. L. Leiter’s home ad- 
dress is 423 South Warren St., and his 
business address 425 South Warren St., 
Syracuse, N. Y.—E. H. George is 
treasurer of Porter & Co., Inc., special- 
ists in preferred stocks of industrial and 
public service corporations, Marshal 
Bldg., corner Central and Broad Streets, 
Boston. 
1901. 
H. B. Cuark, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York. 

J. A. R. L. Camprubi will be, after 
April 1, a representative of the General 
Electric Co., in charge of all their busi- 
ness in the Republic of Argentina; his ad- 
dress will be care of General Electric Co., 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine. — A. J. Zim- 
mer’s address is Kingsboro Ave., Glov- 
ersville, N. Y.—G. E. Marble’s address 
is 27 Roseland St., Cambridge. — Stanley 
H. Eldridge’s name should be added to 
the list of members of the Class as given 
in the last report; address, 213 State 
St., Boston. — J. W. Hallowell was ad- 
mitted into the firm of Stone & Webster, 
on Dec. 30, 1911; address, 47 Milk St., 
Boston. 

1902. 
B. WenpDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

A. E. Hoyle is head draughtsman for 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, architects, 
15 Beacon St., Boston. — W. A. Seavey 
is lecturer in the Harvard Law School. 
—S. H. Eldridge is with Eldridge, 
Baker & Co., wholesale grocers, 213 


State St., Boston. — We are preparing 
plans for our Decennial Celebration, and 
hope to have them in such form that we 
can announce something definite in 
April. 
1903. 
Roger Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

C. Brewster is with the Bitter Root 
Valley Irrigation Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — O. Chew is 
practising law as a member of the firm 
of Nelson & Chew, 1011 Chestnut St., 
Phila., Pa. — L. B. Cummings is prac- 
tising law at 19 Talbott Block, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. — E. M. Greene is professor 
of French at Butler College, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. —G. B. Perry, after an ex- 
tended tour in the West Indies and South 
America, will go into business in Buenos 
Ayres. — E. Randolph is a member of 
the firm of Evan Randolph & Co., bank- 
ers and brokers, 812 Morris Bldg., Phila., 
Pa. — E. B. Roberts is with the Bemis 
Bag Co., Boston. — L. H. Spooner is 
practising medicine at 29 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. —D. D. Walten 
is one of the assistant U. S. District 
attorneys in the southern district of 
New York. 

1904. 
R. S. Watiace, Sec., 
415 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. L. Burnham is an engineer with the 
Philadelphia & Western Ry.; address, 
Berwyn, Pa. — H. P. Eldredge, Jr., is a 
lawyer at 48 Custom House St., Provi- 
dence, R. I.— M. A. Edwards is the 
cashier of the First Nat. Bank of Peru, 
Ind. — Gordon Donald is a member of 
the firm of Hallowell, Jones & Donald, 
wool merchants, 252 Summer St., Bos- 
ton; his business has taken him during 
the last five years to visit the sheep 
ranches of Idaho, Montana and Wyom- 
ing, and twice to Australia and New Zea- 
land. — Whitman Danielson is living at 
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Putnam Heights, Putnam, Ct. — Brad- 
shaw Egan is with the bond dept. of H. 
M. Byllesby & Co., 206 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. — A. H. Ewing is a teacher 
in the St. Stephens School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. — E. N. Durfee is a law- 
yer at 725 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. — W. G. Baer is a copy-writer for 
the S. Wallace Armstrong Co., adver- 
tisers, Philadelphia.— A. D. Ficke is a 
member of the legal firm of Ficke & 
Ficke, 228 W. 3d St., Davenport, Ia. 
—F. J. W. Ford is a lawyer at 1103 
Kimball Bldg., 18 Tremont St., Boston. 
— W. Drinkwater is with the firm of 
Harding, Tilton & Co., cotton mer- 
chants, 25 Arch St., Boston. — Lieut. 
Hornsby Evans is with the 9th Infan- 
try, U.S. A., and can be addressed at 
Manila, P. I.—T. M. Fitzpatrick is 
one of the directors of Brown, Durrell 
& Co., Boston. —Henry Davenport is 
finishing his course in architecture at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, France. 
— David Fliegelman is in the Engi- 
neering Dept. of the Deane Works of 
the International Steam Pump Co. at 
Holyoke. — J. W. Emerson is consulting 
engineer and manager for the North 
Fork Power & Mines Co., Salida, Colo. 
— Lawrence Gourlay is now living at 
701 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
— W. A. Gray is a managing partner 
with Forbes & Co., book publishers, 
443 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. — 
Livingstone Davis is a banker and note 
broker, 28 State St., Boston. — M. D. 
Carroll is principal of the Manton Ave. 
School, Providence, R. I. — T. C. Gal- 
breath is writing stories and articles for 
such magazines as the Associated Sun- 
day Magazine, Housekeeper, Pacific 
Monthly, and the Delineator ; address, 
University Park, Colo. — Edward Bell 
is secretary of the American Legation, 
Teheran, Persia. — W. W. Fisher and H. 
W. Fisher are partners in the real estate 
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loan and insurance business, 111 Martin 
St., Dallas, Tex. — J. R. P. French is 
teaching in the Pawling School, Pawling, 
N. Y. — Walter Hamilton is a member 
of the law firm of Knox & Hamilton, 415 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago; resi- 
dence, 4759 Winthrop Ave. — C. P. Ham- 
ill is a member of the legal firm of Ham- 
ill & Hamill, West Bldg., Belleville, Ill. 
—W. P. Blagden is a member of the firm 
of Hazard, Erskine & Blagden, archi- 
tects, 437 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.— 
H. G. Forbes is on a two-year trip to 
Africa in an endeavor to collect informa- 
tion concerning some of the pygmy peo- 
ple in the French Congo. — Alexander 
Forbes, M.D., is a research student in 
physiology; address, 55 Croxteth Road, 
Liverpool, England. — L. F. Carlton is 
in the employ of the Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation, engaged in 
the construction of the Interurban Rail- 
road between Houston and Galveston, 
Tex.; he can be addressed care of the firm, 
Houston, Tex. — William Hazeltine is 
special agent for the German-American 
Fire Insurance Co., 1 Liberty St., New 
York, N. Y.— E. O. Hall is agent for 
the Mass. Fire Marine Insurance Co., 
with Blake, Barrows & Brown, 9 Central 
St., Bangor, Me. — I. N. Linnell is now 
practising law in Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia, Can. — J. P. Hoguet, M.D., 
is visiting surgeon to the Bellevue Hos- 
pital, and the Hospital for the Ruptured 
and Crippled, New York; he is also in- 
structor in surgery at the Cornell Medical 
School; address, 152 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. — B. S. Horkheimer 
is a member of the legal firm of Hork- 
heimer & Cohen, 42 Broadway, N. Y. — 
T. D. Howe is supt: of the Archibald 
River Co., Lawrence. — Fred Holds- 
worth is in the real estate investment 
business, 18 Tremont St., Boston. — C. 
A. Garfield is an assistant engineer in the 
Reservoir Dept. of the Board of Water 
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Supply of New York; address, West 
Shokan, N. Y.— William Hague is 
managing director of the North Star 
Mines Co., with an office at 22 William 
St., New York; his address is North Star 
Mine, Grass Valley, Cal. — L. F. Peck 
has opened an office for the practice of 
architecture, 331 Madison Ave., New 
York. — E. E. Harris is principal of the 
Centre High Grammar School, Chelms- 
ford. — Alexander Kendall is a member 
of the legal firm of Stimson, Stockton, 
Livermore & Palmer, 53 State St., Bos- 
ton. — Roger Pierce is private secretary 
to Ex-Pres. Eliot, now on his trip around 
the world. — P. W. Herrick is treasurer 
of the Cuyahoga Co.; he is also treas- 
urer of the Associated Harvard Clubs; 
address, 27 Cuyahoga Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O.—H. B. Higgins is assistant 
manager of the Pittsburg Plate Glass 
Co., 500 S. 3d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
— J. B. Horn is traffic engineer for 
the Mo. & Kansas Telephone Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.—F. Ingalls is a 
member of the law firm of Houlter, 
Ingalls & Guthrie, 52 Wall St., New 
York. — J. R. Hamlen is managing 
the Arkansas properties of the J. H. 
Hamlen & Son Co., with offices at Little 
Rock, Ark. — R. T. Holt and S. St. F. 
Thaxter are lawyers at 120 Exchange 
St., Portland, Me.—C. P. Huse is 
asst. professor of economics at the Univ. 
of Mo., Columbia, Mo. — William Kent 
is supt. with the Canadian Copper 
Co., Copper Cliff, Ontario, Can. — 
Moses King, Jr., is carrying on a pub- 
lishing business at 34 W. 33d St., New 
York; residence, 11 S. 14th St., Flush- 
ing, N. Y. — W. H. Hunter is instructor 
in chemistry at the Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. — J. T. Jones is 
working for the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry. Co.; he can be addressed, Box 104, 
Shoshone, Wyo. — F. W. Johnstone is 
in the law office of Tyler & Young, Ames 
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Bldg., Boston; residence, 7 Oak View 
Terrace, Jamaica Plain. — C. A. Legg 
is counsel for the Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago. — C. F. Lander can be addressed 
at Willow St., Reading. — E. S. Harri- 
son is resident engineer in Evansville, 
Ind., for the Bucyrus Co., S. Milwaukee, 
Wis. — W. M. Hurd is a member of the 
real estate firm of Garrett & Hurd, 635 
First St., Edmonton, Alberta, Can. —C. 
A. Lothrop is house surgeon at the Mass. 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, and 
is asst. aural surgeon to the Mass. Gen- 
eral Hospital; address, 101 Beacon St., 
Boston. — P. M. Lewis is a member of 
the legal firm of Spaulding & Lewis, 10 
Tremont St., Boston. —C. H. Law- 
rence, Jr., is Henry P. Walcott Fellow in 
clinical medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School; address, 374 Marlborough St., 
Boston. -— R. W. Lynn is‘in the law office 
of Van Vorst, Marshall & Smith, New 
York; residence, 604 W. 112th St. — D. 
W. Lincoln is a member of the firm of 
Derby & Lincoln, lawyers, 810 Slayter 
Bldg., Worcester. — Robert Lane is a 
bond salesman with Blodget & Co., 60 
State St., Boston. — Paul Allen can be 
addressed at 26 Viale Amedeo, Florence, 
Italy. — W. S. Macdonald is with Poor’s 
Railroad Manual Co., 68 William St., 
New York. — J. M. Hughes is in the real 
estate business, 18 Tremont St., Boston; 
residence, 77 Lincoln St., Melrose. — 
O. C. Mackay is dist. supt. of Armour 
Co., with offices at Peoria, Ill. —C. J. 
Marshall is registrar of the Muskingum 
College, New Concord, O. — N. S. Mc- 
Kendrick is teaching history at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.—A. 
S. Milinowski is asst. engineer on the 
barge canal at Brockport, N. Y. — Mal- 
colm MacLeod is teaching English at 
Harvard; address, 34 Conant Hall, Cam- 
bridge. — J. W. Lee is ranching at 
Cedaredge, Colo.— B. A. Miller and 
his brother constitute the Great West- 
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ern Knitting Co., Broadway and Buffalo 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. — C. R. Holman 
is spending the winter with his family 
at Sachseln, Switzerland. — H.C. David- 
son is with the H. E. Davidson Co., 50 
Union Sq., New York; his business is 
accounting, systematizing and indus- 
trial engineering work. — T. H. Miller 
is secretary and treasurer of the Taylors- 
ville, N. C., Cotton Mill Co. — E. C. 
Legh is teaching school at Sherfordville, 
Taunton, England.—C. D. Murphy 
is circulation manager and copy man 
with Farm and Ranch and Holland’s 
Magazine, Dallas, Texas.—S. A. Well- 
don is with the First Nat. Bank, 2 Wall 
St.; residence, 310 Lexington Ave., New 
York. — Augustus Locke is making a 
geological survey of the El Oro Gold 
Mining locality, for the Dos Estrellas 
Mining Co.; address, Apartado 34, El 
Oro, Mexico. — F. J. O’Connor is supt. 
of employment of the E. T. Slattery 
Co., 155 Tremont St., Boston. 


1905. 
S. H. Hrncgtey, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

P. S. Reed is European traveling au- 
ditor for the American Radiator Co.; 
headquarters, 24 Rue de Mogador. 
Paris. — R. A. Derby, formerly Secre- 
tary for Appointments, has bought a 
plantation in North Carolina; address, 
Jackson Springs, Moore County, N. C. 
— P. M. Coburn is with the Pyrene Co. 
of New England, 176 Federal St., Boston. 


1906. 
Nicnoias KE ey, Sec., 
52 William St., New York, N. Y. 
With regard to our Sexennial, which 
we shall celebrate this Commencement, 
the Class Committee has issued the fol- 
lowing advices: “Class of 1906. At the 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the Class Com- 
mittee the entire Class of 1906 was ap- 
pointed a Committee on Expectation and 
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Anticipation for the coming Sexennial. 
In order that one man should not be 
forced to do all the work, another com- 
mittee was appointed to perpetrate the 
offence. This committee was called 
‘The Committee on Arrangements’; and 
consists of the following laborers: F. A. 
Goodhue, chairman, A. G. Gill, A. 
Perry, Jr., C. E. Ware, Jr., T. T. Whit- 
ney, Jr. The committee was empowered 
to pass and enforce legislation, to make 
appropriations cover expenditures, to 
find the Class Baby, to furnish accom- 
modations in general for the week begin- 
ning June 17,1912, to publish a news- 
paper, and to engage the services of the 
General Committee. The General Com- 
mittee has been appointed as follows: 
A. C. Blagden, J. D. C. Bradley, C. D. 
Davol, W. S. Franklin, A. G. Gill, F. 
A. Goodhue, C. P. Huntington, A. N. 
Holcombe, A. E. Harrington, W. G. 
Means, J. R. Montgomery, J. D. Nichols, 
J. Parkinson, Jr., A. Perry, Jr., G. A. 
Peters, S. D. Preston, A. N. Reggio, E. 
M. Richards, R. N. Smither, B. K. 
Stephenson, N. L. Tilney, H. M. Turner, 
G. Upton, C. E. Ware, Jr., P. L. War- 
ren, F. D. Webster, A. L. White, J. L. 
White, T. T. Whitney, Jr. The neces- 
sary business having been concluded, 
on motion, it was voted: that Class Day 
should be Tuesday, June 18, that Com- 
mencement Day should be Thursday, 
June 20, that 1909 should be van- 
quished, that the baseball game and 
the boat race dates should be announced 
later with the advice and consent of the 
Harvard and Yale Athletic Associations. 
(Signed) Robert Grant, Jr., Edward J. 
Dikes, Daniel A. Newhall, Class Com- 
mittee. P.S. Whet your appetite now! 
Watch for the paper!” — Many men 
have not yet replied to the circulars 
which have been sent out to each man 
for preparation of the Class Report. 
Those who have failed to receive the cir- 
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cular should communicate at once with 
N. Kelley, Room 50, 50 State St., Bos- 
ton. Those who have received circulars, 
but have not yet replied, should do so 
at once, as all the material must go to 
press not later than March 15. This 
leaves only a few days for editing, even 
if circulars are filled out and returned 
immediately. — G. A. Gordon is in the 
Columbia Law School, New York. — 
D. T. Pottinger, 24 Robinson Ave., 
Braintree, is teaching English at the 
Thayer Academy. — W. J. Garfield is 
practising medicine in Belmont. — C. R. 
Dodge is an inspector in the Board of 
Water Supply, Brooklyn, N. Y. — J. W. 
Appel, Jr., is in the buying department 
of the John Wanamaker store, New 
York, N. Y.— Our classmate Harry 
Sargent Quackenbush died at the Gar- 
field Hospital, Washington, D. C., on 
July 16, 1911, after a two-weeks illness 
of typhoid fever. At the time of his death 
he was a physicist in the Bureau of 
Standards of the Federal Government 
at Washington. 


1907. 
Joun Reyno ps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


R. W. French is practising medicine 
at 140 Rock St., Fall River, and is an as- 
sistant surgeon at the Highland Hospital. 
— G. Chandler is in the printing busi- 
ness at 170 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. — 
S. E. Richardson is associated with H. B. 
Howe in the practice of law at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. — G. Blaney has opened an 
office for the practice of the law at 35 
Congress St., Boston. — J. Reynolds and 
W. Goodwin have formed a partnership 
for the practice of the law, with offices at 
2 Wall St., New York. — M.S. Kimball 
is in the advertising department of the 
Plymouth Cordage Co., North Ply- 
mouth. — W. F. Low is master in mathe- 
matics and Latin at the Fessenden 
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School, West Newton. — W. T. Bentley 
is a master at the Fessenden School, 
West Newton.— L. Howe is in the Bos- 
ton office of White, Weld & Co., bankers. 
— The members of the Class in and 
around New York are planning to hold 
a dinner at the New York Harvard Club 
the latter part of March. Notices will 
shortly be sent out and the Class Com- 
mittee hopes that a large number of men 
will be able to come on to New York for 
the dinner. 
1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 

Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

Stoughton, 27, has been reserved as 
usual for the Class on Commencement 
Day. — John Baker has charge of the 
College Book Department for Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston; he is traveling 
in the eastern part of the country. — 
M. G. Carpenter is general sales mana- 
ger of the St. Louis Cordage Mills. — R. 
M. Hallet, after finishing at the Law 
School, was private secretary to Judge 
Hand, of the U. S. District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, up to 
last August. Then, prompted by love 
of adventure, and possibly by an early 
reading of Dana’s “Two Years Before 
the Mast,” he shipped as a seaman on 
the British brigantine Juteopolis, which 
left Brooklyn, Aug. 15, for Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, via Cape Horn. Hallet arrived at 
Sydney in perfect order, Dec. 18, after 
a voyage of four months and three days. 
After a month at Sydney, the vessel will 
return to Antwerp via Cape of Good 
Hope, and after some time in Europe, 
Hallet will return to America, where he 
is expected to write a volume which will 
bring Dana’s classic up to date. — C. V. 
Imlay has opened offices for the practice 
of law at 304 Barristers Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; he expects to specialize on 
customs law.—F. S. Montgomery, 
after completing his course at the Law 
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School, expects to engage in farming for 
profit in the Carolinas; he is being urged 
to accept a position in Washington, be- 
fore finally taking up his residence in the 
South. — E. B. Sheldon has now estab- 
lished the unprecedented record of four 
successful plays in three years, these 
three years being the first of his drama- 
tic career. There has been a steady pro- 
gress toward maturity and finish from 
Salvation Nell through The Nigger and 
The Boss, to his present interesting play, 
in which Miss Dorothy Donnelly is star- 
ring, The Princess Zim-Zim. Sheldon 
is living with Wheelock at 44 W. 44th 
St., New York City. — The address of 
C. L. Seeger, Jr., is 223 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 
1909. 
A. G. Caste, Sec., 
1742 Ashbury Ave., Evanston, III. 

The Class has doubtless received by 
this time the Triennial Evening Journal 
which contains, as one of the editors con- 
fided to me, all the news that’s fit to 
print. The Triennial spirit is running 
high here in the Middle West. A straw 
ballot conducted by the Secretary in these 
parts reveals the fact that just about 
everybody plans to be on hand in June. 
Let it be said for the benefit of those 
within a shorter radius of Cambridge 
that everlasting disgrace will be theirs if 
they are outdone by the delegates from 
the remote parts of the land. Let nothing 
interfere. The Secretary begs leave to 
make a last appeal for prompt attention 
to the information blanks used in pre- 
paring the Triennial Report. Itisouram- 
bition to hear from everybody; let us 
have no list of “lost men.” It is each and 
every one’s duty to see that this is done. 
— P. McC. Henry was one of the invited 
guests and speakers at the 55th annual 
dinner of the Chicago Harvard Club on 
Feb. 21.—R. D. Lyman is a special 
agent for the Provident Life and Trust 
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Co. of Phila. at Norfolk, Va.; address, 
600-604 Dickson Bldg., Norfolk. — I. 
C. Hart’s address is 115 Broadway, New 
York City. — S. B. Luce, Jr.’s address is 
267 Clarendon St., Boston; he received 
his A.M. degree in February, 1911, and is 
now working for a Ph.D. in the Depart- 
ment of Classical Philology in the Har- 
vard Graduate School. — N.B. Nash can 
be reached at Saratoga Springs, N. Y.— 
S. C. Whipple’s address is 22 Appleton 
St., Manchester, N. H. 


1910. 
C. C. Littte, Sec., 
Cottage St., Brookline. 


Eric Parson is teaching English at the 
Groton School, Groton. — A. N. Godingis 
private secretary to C. F. Choate, Jr.,’88, 
of Choate, Hall and Stewart, 60 State 
St., Boston. — F. A. Brewer is in charge 
of the Boston office of T. W. Bird & Son, 
of East Walpole. —G. S. Bohlin is 
engineer with the Turner’s Falls Co., 
Turner's Falls. — E. R. Chapin is with 
Little, Brown & Co., publishers, Boston. 
—H. L. Wilder is in the office of the 
Harvard Dining Halls, Cambridge. — 
L. L. Brown is instructor in English at 
the high school, Derby Conn. —N. 
Foerster is instructor in English at the 
University of Wisconsin. — A. McQuade 
is a clerk at the Commonwealth Hotel, 
Boston. — E. Borden has opened an 
office as a cotton goods broker in Fall 
River. — W. G. Cameron is instructor in 
French and Italian at the College of 
Liberal Arts of Syracuse University, 115 
Livingston Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. — G. 
Y. Baker is with the United States For- 
est Service, headquarters at Fraser, 
Colo.— W. K. Huff is instructor in 
English at the University of Maine, 108 
Hamlin Hall, Orono, Me. — W. Ord- 
way is engaged in efficiency work for 
Chickering & Sons, pianoforte makers, 
Boston. — T. S. Eliot is studying for 
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the degree of Ph.D. at Harvard. — F. 
M. de Selding is secretary to the Colonial 
Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York. — C. 
C. Little is research assistant in Genet- 
ics, at the Bussey Institution. — E. E. 
Hunt is secretary for employment and 
assistant in English, at Harvard. — 
William Pitkin is with the Western Elec- 
tric Co., Hawthorne, Ill. — Although 
1910 is no longer as young as it used to 
be, certain of its members have retained 
their athletic ability to a notable degree. 
Thus the Class Committee with Gardner 
and Hicks has an enviable record. Gard- 
ner is one forward and Hicks another of 
the strong Boston Athletic Association 
hockey team. Both are the chief powers 
of offense which the club possesses. R. 
E. Dole is a member of the New York 
Athletic Club Hockey team and is mak- 
ing a first-class record there. E. K. Merri- 
hew is anchor man on the Boston Ath- 
letic Club relay team and is showing 
great form. S.C. Lawrence is at pre- 
sent the holder of the American Indoor 
Record for the running high jump. He 
is a leading candidate for the Olympic 
team and in practice has jumped 6 ft. 
5 in., or nearer the world’s record than 
any American has come in recent years. 
— At a meeting of the Class Committee 
it was decided to hold a Class dinner in- 
stead of the smokers and beer nights 
usually held at the Harvard Union. The 
attendance at last year’s dinner was en- 
couraging, and there is no reason why 
this year’s dinner should not be even 
more largely attended. It will form in all 
probability the only chance for the Class 
to gather, before Commencement; it is to 
be hoped, therefore, that when particu- 
lars of the dinner appear in the Alumni 
Bulletin, as they shortly will, the re- 
sponse on the part of the members of 
the Class will be hearty and general. 
Last year provided a dinner which we 
hope may become the corner-stone of a 
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long series of annual dinners, mile- 
stones in the history of the Class. The 
provisional date for the dinner is Fri- 
day, March 22, the suggested place, 
Louis’ Restaurant. It will be well to 
memorize these facts and also to keep 
in mind the fact that your Secretary 
will be very glad to receive suggestions 
in connection with the dinner, which will 
be presented to the Class Committee 
for their approval and criticism. — 
Francis Hathaway Burrage died at Bos- 
ton, Dec. 14, 1911. He prepared at 
Noble and Greenough’s School, Boston. 
From the very outset he was a partici- 
pant in many college activities, athletic 
and social. He was a member of the 
Sophomore Football team, of the Junior 
Baseball team and was captain of the 
Senior Football team. He was a mem- 
ber of the Institute of 1770, the Hasty 
Pudding Club and the Round Table. 
The earnestness and intelligence which 
he showed in whatever he undertook was 
bearing fruit in the success which has 
attended his work since graduation. He 
was assistant secretary of the Lincoln 
Trust Co. of Boston and bade fair to 
attain marked distinction as a capable 
and honest officer of that firm. His 
death deprives the Class of one of its 
most interested and loyal members. 


1911. 


J. A. Swreetser, Sec., 
37 Warren St., Brookline. 

The Class is at present in a rather 
hard condition to report on. The Secre- 
tary wishes to repeat his request made 
in the last number of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, namely, that any members of 
the Class who have not yet sent in their 
addresses and occupations to Box D, do 
so at once, since the first report is near- 
ing completion. In order to insure a 
unified Class in years to come, we must 
start now with a complete record of the 
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men and their doings, which can only 
be made possible by the immediate 
codperation of every member of the Class. 
The Secretary will be glad to receive in- 
formation from any memberof the Class, 
relative to the addresses and occupations 
of the following: C. F. Bailey, M. M. 
Ballou, N. J. Beals, C. A. Cram, E. E. 
deForrest, J. B. F. Gamage, A. Hidalgo- 
Rizal, S. Jacobs, J. C. Johnson, A. T. W. 
Kerr, R. R. Langer, D. J. Lit, F. C. 
Lozano, R. A. Millar, J. C. Sen, S. I. 
Shore, J. Sweinhart, J. Waite, W. B. 
Walker, J. F. Young. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Joseph Story Fay, Jr., L. S. ’68, who 
died suddenly on Feb. 4, at his Boston 
house, had been in failing health for 
nearly three years. He was born in Bos- 
ton, in 1847, the son of Joseph Story Fay 
and Sarah (Bryant) Fay. After his pre- 
paratory education he attended the Har- 
vard Law School, 1868-70. He was 
deeply interested in athletics and while 
at Harvard rowed in the ’Varsity Crew 
which beat Yale on Lake Quinsigamond 
at Worcester in 1869. That same year 
he went with the Harvard crew to Eng- 
land, to row Oxford. He was also one of 
the best amateur single scullers of his 
day and entered successfully into many 
contests. His business interest was the 
iron trade and he was formerly president 
of the Champion Iron Co. and treasurer 
of the Lake Superior Iron Co. Aside from 
his business he was fond of horses and 
racing and also of yachting. He was a 
member of the Somerset, the Country 
and the New Riding clubs here, and of 
the Eastern Yacht Club at Marblehead; 
also the Knickerbocker and the Turf and 
Field clubs of New York. He was mar- 
ried twice. His first wife, who died in 
1905, was Rebecca Rodman Motley, 
the niece of Motley, the historian. The 
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present Mrs. Fay, who survives her hus- 
band, was formerly Grace Ely of Cleve- 
land, O. In addition to his widow, Mr. 
Fay leaves three sons by his first wife, 
Joseph Story Fay, 3d, [’94], Samuel Pres- 
cott Fay, ’97, and William Rodman Fay, 
’97; also a daughter, by his second wife. 

L. H. Bouroncle, Sp. ’08, has been ap- 
pointed Inspector of Instruction in the 
Department of Arequipa, Peru, a posi- 
tion equivalent to that of State Superin- 
tendent of Education in the United 
States. His address is Peral 13, Are- 
quipa. 

Prof. George J. Brush, h ’86, the dis- 
tinguished scientist of the Yale Scien- 
tific School, died in New Haven on Feb. 6, 
in his 81st year. Harvard conferred the 
degree of LL.D. upon him in 1886. 

The Royal Meteorological Society of 
England has conferred upon Prof. Cleve- 
land Abbe, s 64, of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, a gold medal in recognition of 
his service to meteorology. 

Charles Gilbert Wheeler, s ’58, the 
chemist and mining geologist, died in 
Chicago of heart trouble on Jan. 30. He 
taught the first class at the University 
of Chicago, and was the last survivor of 
the original faculty at the old university. 
He was born in London, Canada, on 
July 23, 1836. After graduating from 
the Harvard Scientific School in 1858, 
he studied in German universities. He 
was assistant State geologist of Missouri, 
1859-61; was United States Consul at 
Nuremberg, 1862-67; traveled in Eu- 
rope and North Africa in 1867-68; and 
became professor of chemistry in the 
University of Chicago and the Chicago 
Medical College in 1868. He made fre- 
quent visits to Mexico and Central 
America, examining mines for American 
capitalists, 1868-1900. He invented the 
Babcock chemical fire-extinguisher in 
1869, and was a scientific expert for the 
Bell Telephone Co., and other companies 
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in litigation. He read eleven modern 
languages and spoke seven; was State 
Commissioner from Illinois to the Vienna 
Exposition in 1873, and was geologist 
and interpreter on the commission to 
examine the Nicaragua Canal route, 
1890. He was president of the Chicago 
College of Pharmacy in 1882. He was 
consul at Chicago for the Republic of 
Panama. Among his publications were: 
“Natural History Charts”; “Catalogus 
Polyglottus”; “Determinative Miner- 
alogy”’; “Chemistry of Building Mate- 
rials’; and ‘Medical Chemistry.” He 
married in Germany, May 10, 1863, 
Sarah Jenkins, of Boston. 

Dr. Jesse Johnson Swan, M.S. ’69, 
died at Mansfield on Jan. 13. He was 
born at North Easton in 1849. After 
studying at the Harvard Medical School 
he took his M.D. degree in Chicago in 
1872. 

A. H. Buffinton, p ’09, is instructor 
in history at Williams College. 

The Class of 1862 at the Lawrence 
Scientific School, of which the late S. H. 
Scudder was a member, counts among 
its members some of the most distin- 
guished American men of science, viz.: 
Alexander Agassiz, Alpheus Hyatt, F. W. 
Putnam, J. M. Rice, S. H. Scudder, N. 
S. Shaler, A. E. Verrill and B. G. Wil- 
der. Of these, Professors Putnam, Ver- 
rill and Wilder are still living. 

W. A. Powers, /’09, of Brookline, is 
fourth asst. attorney general of Mass. 

E. M. Blake, s ’99, is in the office of 
the chief engineer of the Mass. State 
Board of Health, Room 141, State House, 
Boston. 

A. E. Becker, p °10, is instructor in 
physics at Tufts College. 

R. T. Congdon, p ’07, is inspector in 
English with the New York state de- 
partment of education. He has been 
professor of English at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 
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W. P. Dickey, p ’07, whose address is 
the Commonwealth Club, Richmond, 
Va., is tutoring a pupil. 

W. T. Scott, p ’11, is headmaster of 
the Rock River Military Academy, 
Dixon, Ill. 

The address of J. H. Hewitt, s ’01, is 
The Old Colony, Seattle, Wash. 

The King of Siam has bestowed upon 
S. Westengard, /’98, the American gen- 
eral adviser of the Siamese government, 
the grand cross of the Order of the White 
Elephant and another high decoration. 
Mr. Westengard was formerly on the 
Harvard Law Faculty, and he succeeded 
the late E. H. Strobel, ’77, as adviser. 

Dr. B. G. Wilder, s ’62, has tesigned 
his professorship at Cornell and removed 
to Brooklitie. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Havard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent period- 
icals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles, of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


Frank A. Kendall, ’86, in “ William 
Shakespeare and his Three Friends Ben, 
Antonie, and Francis” (Butterfield: 
Boston. $1.25), has applied to the first 
page of the 1598 quarto of Love’s Labour's 
Lost the “‘string acrostic” method dis- 
closed by Mr. William Stone Booth. The 
result is interesting. By means of dia- 
grams 60 acrostic signatures are shown, 
— for example, “Franciscus Baconus et 
Ben Jonsonus et Antonius Baconus 
scripserunt,” or “invenerunt”; “An- 
tonie, Ben and Francis”; with an occa- 
sional ‘William Shakespeare” to keep 
the three friends company. Especially 
striking are the 20 acrostics read through 
all of the text except some one or another 
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phrase suggestive of a hidden meaning, 
as where one finds the acrostic “‘ Antonius 
Baconus et Ben Jonsonus et Franciscus 
Baconis”’ framing, as it were, the clause 
“and now subscribe your names.” Mr. 
Booth and Mr. Kendall, using the same 
acrostic method, have worked along dif- 
ferent lines. Mr. Booth, dealing for the 
most part with the first folio, lays es- 
pecial stress on the significance of the 
presence of a series of acrostics in similar 
places in a group of plays. Mr. Kendall, 
taking as his field of discovery the quartos, 
directs attention to the existence of 
seemingly significant acrostics in signi- 
ficant places even though these acros- 
tics may not be repeated in series. Be- 
tween Mr. Booth’s discoveries and Mr. 
Kendall’s, there is no antagonism; on the 
contrary, the present volume supple- 
ments and strengthens Mr. Booth’s 
work. One notes with pleasure Mr. Ken- 
dall’s fair and judicial mental attitude, 
both on the moot question whether the 
acrostics are accidental or intentional, 
and on the broader question of the au- 
thorship of the plays. He points out the 
paucity of actual evidence bearing on 
the authorship, and asks a fair hearing 
for any facts which may tend to throw 
light upon it. Without assuming that 
all of the acrostics discovered are in- 
tentional, he sees evidence of intention 
in the group of acrostics taken together. 
And one cannot dispute his conclusion 
that if an intentional acrostic process be 
shown, what its purpose was, and whose, 
is a subject demanding careful study. 
Recent Publications of ’94 Men. F. S. 
Dunn: “Benjamin Franklin before the 
Revolution,” in Papers of the Oregon So- 
ciety of Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion (1911), 23-56.— W. H. Schoff: 
“The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. 
Travel and Trade in the Indian Ocean 
by a Merchant of the First Century.” 
Translated from the Greek and anno- 
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tated (pp. 323. Longmans, 1912). — 
J. L. Tryon: “The Hague Peace System 
in Operation,” pp. 24, in Yale Law Jour- 
nal, Nov., 1911. Reprinted by Mass. 
Peace Society, 1911. — Dr. W. S. Wads- 
worth, ‘‘The Newspapers and Crime,” 
in Bulletin of the American Academy 
of Medicine, 1911, 316-325. 

Recent Publications of ’89 Men. Dr. 
C. B. Davenport (with Gertrude C. 
Davenport): “Elements of Zodlogy” 
(Macmillan Co.); “Heredity in Rela- 
tion to Eugenics” (Holt & Co.); “The 
Study of Human Heredity ”’ (with others), 
in Eugenics Record Office, Bulletin No. 2. 
— H. B. Lathrop: “‘ Malory’s King Ar- 
thur and His Knights” (The Baker & 
Taylor Co.); “ William Lloyd Garrison” 
(with Lindsay Swift), in American Crisis 
Biographies (G. W. Jacobs & Co.). — 
A. C. Potter (with E. H. Wells): “‘De- 
scriptive and Historical Notes” on the 
Library of Harvard University (2d ed.). 
— Dr. M. W. Richardson has revised 
Harrington’s “‘ Practical Hygiene,” and 
has written for the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for July “What is Known about In- 
fantile Paralysis.” — Prof. R. D. C. 
Ward: “Climate and Climatology,” in 
Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., vol. v1, pp. 509- 
526; “The Economic Climatology of the 
Coffee District of Sao Paulo, Brazil,” 
in Bulletin Amer. Geog. Soc. xi, 
June, 1911, pp. 428-445. — Charles 
Warren: “A History of the American 
Bar, Colonial and Federal, to the Year 
1860” (Little, Brown & Co.).—Wm. 
Atkinson: “The Orientation of Build- 
ings and Planning for Sunlight” (John 
Wiley & Sons). — F. W. Faxon: “ Liter- 
ary Annuals and Gift Books, — A Bib- 
liography with Descriptive Introduc- 
tion.”” — P. F. Hall has an article in 
North American Review for Jan., 1912, 
“The Future of American Ideals.” — 
Prof. J. R. Hayes: “Old Quaker Meet- 
ing-Houses.” (2d ed. revised and en- 
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larged, with 166 illustrations.) — G. L. 
Hunter: “Tapestries at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum,” in International Studio, 
Feb., 1911; “Tapestries,” in American 
Homes and Gardens, Feb., 1911; and is 
writing a monthly article beginning 
March, 1911, on “Decorative Subjects,” 
in Country Life in America. — Prof. W. 
H. Siebert: “The Flight of the American 
Loyalists to the British Isles.” 

“The Problem of Freedom,” by Pro- 
fessor George H. Palmer, ’64, of the 
Harvard Philosophy Department, con- 
tains the lectures which he gave three 
years ago at the Lowell Institute. They 
are quite the most pithy study of this 
everlasting question in metaphysics and 
in ethics that we have recently seen. 
Prof. Palmer’s rare gift of exposition 
enables him to state clearly the most in- 
tricate sides of the problem, while his 
temperamental honesty leaves on his 
readers the conviction that he has neither 
suppressed nor exaggerated anything in 
order to make out his case. The result is 
that when, after conceding all that he 
must and after admitting the many diffi- 
culties, he arrives at the conclusion that, 
humanly speaking, there is a residuum 
of freedom, and that this residuum is of 
almost incalculable importance, you are 
prepared to agree with him. Or, if not 
that, you are prepared to say that here 
is indeed a very reasonable conclusion. 
We imagine that many an antagonist of 
the materialistic solution of the problem 
will find his way to Mr. Palmer’s armory. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Cloth, $1.25 
net.) 

Percy MacKaye, ’97, has written the 
libretto for an opera for which F. S. Con- 
verse, 93, will compose the music. He 
has also just published, through the F. 
A. Stokes Co., To-Morrow, a play in 
three acts, founded on the theme of race 
improvement through selection in mar- 
riage. 
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Recent Verse. Several volumes of 
poetry by Harvard men have recently 
reached the Magazine. A brief mention 
of them here must suffice, it being im- 
possible, through pressure of matter, to 
review them at length, on their merits. 
Charles W. Stork, p ’03, issues a dainty 
little volume entitled “The Queen of 
Orplede” (Lippincott). The chief poem 
he calls a romance. He adds several other 
lyrics and a sheaf of “‘juvenilia.’’ — Prof. 
Jefferson B. Fletcher, ’87, formerly of 
Harvard and now at Columbia, has col- 
lected in “The Overture and Other 
Poems” (Macmillan) some threescore 
pieces, several of which are already 
familiar to readers of the magazines. 
The titular dramatic dialogue does not 
show Mr. Fletcher at his best; at least, 
we prefer some of the sonnets and short 
lyrics. The translations from the Italian 
should not be overlooked. — The Sum- 
mons of the King is a play by Philip B. 
Goetz, 93 (McDowell Press: Buffalo), 
based on one of the historic incidents in 
the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII of 
France. One would like to see it staged, 
in order to decide whether it is a closet 
or an acting drama. — “Poems” by 
Henry Harmon Chamberlin, ’95 (pri- 
vately printed), is a large volume, hand- 
somely made, containing several long 
narrative poems, a drama, and nearly 
a hundred lyrics, serious, philosophic, 
pictorial, amatory, and grotesque, be- 
sides a round of sonnets. It is the pro- 
duct of a mind of many interests and ac- 
cessible to many emotions. 

The January Harvard Law Review con- 
tains the following articles: “Releases 
and Covenants not to Sue Joint, or Joint 
and Several Debtors,” by Prof. Samuel 
Williston; “‘Legal Cause in Actions of 
Tort. II,” by Prof. Jeremiah Smith; 
“Should the Law Teacher Practice 
Law?” by’A. M. Kales, with a note by 
Dean E. R. Thayer, of the Law School. 
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In “The Truth about Chickamauga” 
Archibald Gracie gives the first part of 
what promises to be an authoritative 
work on one of the greatest battles of 
the Civil War: one of the greatest, and 
most misrepresented. With tireless re- 
search Mr. Gracie has examined all the 
available records, and he brings forward 
a staggering mass of evidence to show 
that the Union Army was mishandled, 
that more than one Union general was 
made the scapegoat of his colleagues’ 
failures, and that both the history and 
legends of the battle need to be revised. 
On the other hand, Mr. Gracie shows 
that, but for the blunder of the Confed- 
erate commander in not pursuing the 
defeated Union forces at the end of the 
day, the Confederacy might have anni- 
hilated them. Mr. Gracie writes in de- 
tail; he knows every yard of the battle- 
field; and he has prepared a large num- 
ber of excellent maps, which, with por- 
traits and views in great numbers, make 
his work really complete. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, $4 net.) 

Judge Henry A. Shute, ’79, has writ- 
ten a novel entitled “‘A Country Law- 
yer,” which has some of the character- 
istic humor of his “‘ Real Diary of a Real 
Boy.” The Judge knows the grown-up 
life of his country town as accurately as 
he remembers its boy life, and his expe- 
rience has aided his invention and his 
sense of humor in supplying him with 
many amusing episodes. There is a story 
running through the volume, also, but 
this does not check Judge Shute’s pro- 
pensity to indulge in entertaining digres- 
sions. (Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25 net.) 

E. H. Ball, ’04, is editor and publisher 
of the Broadway Buzz, a monthly “‘mag- 
azine of city life,” published at 1440 
Broadway, New York. He has recently 
published “The Striker,” a novel of 
American labor life. 
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“The Confessions of Artemas Quib- 
ble,” by Arthur Train, ’96, is the story of 
a youth of Puritan antecedents who goes 
to New York, and, after various ups- 
and-downs, becomes the partner of a 
shyster lawyer, Abraham Gottlieb. 
Mr. Train tells with much vividness the 
career of these evil attorneys, who for 
a long time make a large income by 
blackmailing and defending criminals 
large and small. Mr. Train’s service in 
the New York district attorney’s office 
furnished him with ample material, which 
he has worked up with much “go.” 
Whoever begins his story will read it 
through. (Scribners. Cloth, $1.30 net.) 

The “Introduction to Psychology” 
recently issued by Prof. Robert M. 
Yerkes, '98, of Harvard, has many excel- 
lent qualities. It is, first of all, concrete: 
for the author stands constantly in the 
relation of a teacher to his pupils. Each 
subject is treated systematically; and 
‘class exercises” and other suggestions 
are added. Prof. Yerkes examines, first, 
the field in general, in order to arrive at 
a definition of psychology. Having estab- 
lished this, he takes up the different 
states and varieties of consciousness in 
turn. Then he discusses ontogenesis, 
and, next, phylogenesis. Having thus 
discovered and described the factors of 
consciousness, Prof. Yerkes devotes the 
last third of his volume to the considera- 
tion of psychology as (1) generalization, 
(2) explanation and correlation, and (3) 
the relation of psychology to the con- 
trol of life. He has everywhere fortified 
his arguments or interpretations with 
concrete examples. Not only the stu- 
dent, but the unprofessional reader, who 
desires to get a general view of psycho- 
logy, cannot do better than to take Prof. 
Yerkes as a guide. (Holt: New York. 
Cloth, $1.60.) 

A dynamic little volume is “The Re- 
ligion Worth Having,” by Prof. Thomas 
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N. Carver, of Harvard. It is the putting 
into compact form of some of the funda- 
mental conceptions today, among a con- 
stantly growing class of earnest and in- 
telligent men and women, on the place, 
significance and prospects of religion. 
Prof. Carver shows what new elements 
are coming in to replace the broken- 
down sectarianism. He is above all 
practical and holds that the test of reli- 
gion is its fruits. He writes vigorously, 
and very simply. His book, if a reviewer 
may be allowed to predict, will have a 
wide reading. (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Cloth, $1 net.) 

It is a pleasure to welcome a second 
edition, enlarged and revised, of “Old 
Quaker Meeting-Houses,” by John R. 
Hayes, 89. The new volume contains 
166 illustrations, delicately printed half- 
tones of meeting-houses in the Middle 
States, with a dozen appropriate poeti- 
cal selections. A rare and friendly book. 
(Biddle Press: Philadelphia. Boards, 
8vo, $1 net.) 

Assistant Professor Emerson D. Fite, 
p 05, of Yale University, has produced 
a monograph on “‘ The Presidential Cam- 
paign of 1860,” in which he covers the 
field from John Brown’s raid to the elec- 
tion of Lincoln. He gives a systematic 
account of the arguments used by the 
campaign speakers, a description of the 
political leaders and various appendices 
containing party platforms, and speeches 
by Schurz, Douglas, Yancey and Brown- 
low. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2 net.) 

Dr. Charles W. Townsend, ’81, who 
has written himself two delightful vol- 
umes on Labrador, now edits “Captain 
Cartwright and His Labrador Journal” 
— a work long out of print, but well de- 
serving to be resuscitated. Cartwright 
began his Labrador explorations in 1770 
and continued them for many years. 
But the sufficient reason for reading him 
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now is that he writes a simple, fresh, and 
honest narrative of experiences which 
will entertain many a fire-side traveler 
not less than the professed explorer. Dr. 
Grenfell furnishes a short preface and 
Dr. Townsend a pithy introduction. 
There are many excellent illustrations, 
including maps. (Dana Estes: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

“Lincoln, Lover of Mankind” is a 
short essay in which Eliot Norton, ’85, 
has gathered from the formal biographies 
instances of Lincoln’s kindliness. The 
objection to an anthology of this sort is 
its monotony. As the Athenians got tired 
of hearing Aristides called “the Just,” 
so we find this inventory of urbanity a 
little cloying. We long for an occasional 
“damn” or a humorous story in order 
to recognize the real Father Abraham. 
Needless to say, however, many of Mr. 
Norton’s citations have the unmis- 
takable Lincolnian quality in one of its 
manifestations. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents net.) 

Volume 15 of “Harvard Historical 
Studies”’ is entitled “‘The Public Life of 
Joseph Dudley. A Study of the Colonial 
Policy of the Stuarts in New England, 
1660-1715.” The author, Dr. Everett 
Kimball, p ’02, is associate professor of 
history in Smith College. He has pro- 
duced a careful monograph, in which he 
takes the English point of view. This 
enables him to set forth Dudley and the 
officials of the Crown in a different and 
often more favorable light than has 
been customary with the partisans of 
the Colonies. His work maintains the 
excellent standard of this series. (Long- 
mans: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1 net.) 

To the 25th Annual Report of the 
Dante Society, Cambridge, Mass. (for 
1910), Prof. E. K. Rand, ’94, contributes 
a paper on “The Latin Concordance of 
Dante and the Genuineness of certain 
of his Latin Works.” 
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Archibald and Barbara Henderson 
have translated from the French Prof. 
Emile Boutroux’s sympathetic study, 
“William James.” Prof. Boutroux’s ad- 
miration for Mr. James’s character and 
genius appears throughout this volume; 
but they do not preclude the employ- 
ment of his critical faculty. Many read- 
ers will welcome this English version of 
a book which has already been highly 
appreciated in French. (Longmans. 
Cloth, $1 net.) 

We have received too late for review 
in this issue ‘The President’s Cabinet: 
Studies in the Origin, Formation and 
Structure of an American Institution,” 
by Henry B. Learned, ’90. It is published 
by the Yale University Press. (Cloth, 
$2.50 net.) 

“The Egyptian Conception of Immor- 
tality” is the Ingersoll Lecture for 1911, 
delivered by Prof. George A. Reisner, 
*89, whose explorations have made him 
one of the three or four foremost Egypt- 
ologists of the world. Dr. Reisner’s 
study of the Egyptian view of immortal- 
ity broadens the scope and interest of 
the Ingersoll lectureship and will well 
repay reading. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 85 cents net.) 

Jonathan T. Lincoln, ’92, has pro- 
duced in “The Factory” a concise and 
valuable study of what has already be- 
come one of the most difficult problems 
of our time. Mr. Lincoln treats the de- 
velopment of the institution historically 
and brings his story down to today. He 
writes sympathetically. It is not too 
much to say that every thoughtful 
American, rich or poor, ought to know 
the contents of this little volume, which 
can be read in an hour. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1 net.) 

Prof. Horatio S. White, ’73, has edited 
“Chess Tales,” by the late Prof. Willard 
Fiske, of Cornell University. Mr. White 
is the literary executor of Prof. Fiske, 
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and he has gathered into this volume the 
latter’s contributions to chess litera- 
ture during nearly half a century. The 
book will appeal not only to the chess 
expert, but to the general reader. It has 
many portraits of Fiske, Morphy and 
others, views of the Villa Landor, and a 
brief sketch of the author. It is a hand- 
some volume. (Longmans: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

“The Mechanical Factors of Diges- 
tion,” by Prof. W. B. Cannon, 96, of the 
Harvard Medical School, is published in 
London, by Edward Arnold. It is a 
summary of researches in the Labora- 
tory of Physiology in the Harvard Medi- 
cal School during the past ten years, and 
forms Number I in a series of Interna- 
tional Medical Monographs, edited by 
Leonard Hill and William Bullock, Lon- 
don, England. 

H. M. Warren, Jr., 08, has printed at 
the Fort Hill Press a booklet of poems 
entitled ‘The Crescent Moon and Other 
Poems.” His address is 166 W. 73d St., 
New York City. 

The Bijou Theatre, Boston, will pro- 
duce a one-act tragedy entitled The 
Breaking Point, by J. C. Savery, ’11. 
The play, the scene of which is laid in a 
hotel on upper Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, deals with a psychological conflict 
between a celebrated American patholo- 
gist and his Russian wife, who, in at- 
tempting to shield her criminal brother 
from the hands of a Russian spy, finds 
herself involved by the accusations of 
her husband. 

J. D. Greene, ’96, general manager of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research in New York, has published 
a pamphlet showing the history, organ- 
ization, and equipment of the Institute. 

“The Holy Spirit and the Prayer 
Book; the Trinity Season being viewed as 
a Long Whitsuntide,” by the Rev. James 
Houghton, °60, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., is 
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published by the J. C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia. ($1.20 net.) 

Pamphlets Received. Théses présentées 
&la Faculté des Sciences de |’ Université 
de Paris pour obtenir le titre de Docteur 
de l’ Université, par R. Heber Howe, Jr., 
L.S.S. ’97; Paris: J. Mersch. — “ Reflec- 
tions of a Lawyer,” by Morris Salem, of 
the New York Bar; 198 Broadway, N. Y. 
— “Canadian French, 1908,” by Prof. 
J. Geddes, Jr., ’80, Ph.D., professor of 
Romance Languages in Boston Univ., 
from Romanischen Jahresberichtes, vol. 
x1. — “The Constitution and its Mak- 
ers’’; address delivered before the Lit- 
erary and Historical Assoc. of North 
Carolina, Raleigh, Nov. 28, 1911, by 
Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71; U. S. Senate 
Document 122, 62d Congress, 2d session. 
— “Erasmus als Denker und Kiinstler,” 
by Prof. K. Francke; Internat. Monats- 
schrift, Dec., 1911.—‘‘The Policy of 
England and France in Reference to the 
Annexation of Texas,” by Justin H. 
Smith; chap. 18 of “The Annexation 
of Texas”; Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York. — “Albericus Gentilis,’” by T. 
W. Balch, ’90; from Amer. Journ. of 
Internat. Law, July, 1911. — ‘“‘ Dualism, 
Parallelism and Infinitism,” by Prof. 
A. H. Lloyd, ’86; from Mind, vol. 20, 
N. 8., no. 78. — “‘The Postmaster Gen- 
eral,” by H. B. Learned, ’90; from Yale 
Rev., Oct., 1911. — “‘ Eucalyptus Culture 
in Hawaii,” by Louis Margolin, s 04; 
Division of Forestry, H. T., Bulletin no. 
1, 1911. — “Bells of Paul and Joseph W. 
Revere,” by Dr. A. H. Nichols, ’62; from 
Hist. Collections of Essex Instit., Salem, 
Mass. — ‘Letters of Dennys de Berdt, 
1757-1770,” by A. Matthews, ’82; from 
vol. 18, Publications Colonial Soc. of 
Mass. — ‘Public Regulation of Water 
Power in the U.S. and Europe,” by J. A. 
Fairlie, ’95; reprint from Michigan Law 
Rev., Apr., 1911. — “ University Admin- 
istration and University Ideals,” by 





Stewart Paton; from Science, Nov. 24, 
1911. — “Commission Government in 
Illinois Cities,” by J. A. Fairlie, ’95; 
Annals Amer. Acad. Polit. and Social 
Science, Nov., 1911.— ‘Taxation in 
Illinois,” by J. A. Fairlie, 95; from Amer. 
Economic Rev., June, 1911. — “ Burning 
of Harvard Hall, 1764, and its Conse- 
quences,” by F. A. Foster, L.S.S. ’91; 
from Publications Colonial Soc. of Mass. 
— “The Purpose and Origin of the Pro- 
posed Banking Legislation,” three ad- 
dresses by A. P. Andrew, p ’96, asst. sec. 
of the Treasury. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


—A History of the American Bar, Co- 
lonial and Federal, to 1860. By Charles 
Warren, ’89, of the Boston Bar. (Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $4 
net.) Mr. Warren has produced a valu- 
able book. He has kept steadily in view 
the purpose with which he sets out, 
which is, not to write the history of legis- 
lation, but of the lawyers who composed 
the American bar down to 1860. He be- 
gins at the beginning, with an account 
of the 17th-century men, the books they 
used and their methods of practice. 
Then he takes up the records of each 
colony in turn. Most interesting are 
his descriptions of early barristers, of 
the apparently haphazard education 
by which the 18th-century men were 
trained, and of the great figures of the 
first half of the 19th century. Mr. War- 
ren enables us to see, first, the system- 
ization of the profession, and, next, as 
he comes down to modern times, the 
development of specialization. He has 
ransacked old newspapers, journals and 
reports with the best results; but par- 
ticularly conspicuous is his achievement 
in resuscitating so many former notables 
of the American bar. This gives human 
interest, and serves also to explain to our 
generation the commanding position 
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which lawyers held in the past. Down 
to 1860 a great lawyer was known not 
only by his colleagues but by the public 
throughout the country. Mr. Warren’s 
inventory of the law books used from 
period to period is also entertaining. His 
entire work is the product of admirable 
and wide research; but he has succeeded 
in keeping control of his material, and 
so in making a history which laymen 
and lawyers will both enjoy — and that 
is still more. 

— Bliicher and the Uprising of Prussia 
against Napoleon, 1806-1815. By Ernest 
F. Henderson, ’83. Heroes of the Na- 
tions series. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.35 net.) 
Dr. Henderson has divided his story 
into logical portions. That is, he devotes 
only 60 pages to the introductory account 
of Bliicher’s early career and of the hu- 
miliation of Prussia and Austria. The 
operations of 1813 take 100 pages; those 
of 1814, 60 pages; and the Hundred Days 
about 70 pages. Since the average Eng- 
lish-reading public gets its knowledge of 
the overthrow of Napoleon from English 
sources, it has come to take it for granted 
that Wellington’s talents were sufficient 
to account for that overthrow. Dr. 
Henderson has done real service, there- 
fore, in writing this popular account of 
Bliicher’s and Prussia’s share. We see 
the sturdy fighter in the march on Paris, 
in 1814, and his resumption of the com- 
mand the following year when Napoleon 
invaded Belgium. But of course the 
capital movement in his career was 
the delivering of his lethal blow to the 
Imperial army at Waterloo. His bio- 
grapher describes rapidly the shifts of 
fortune at Ligny and at Wavre, implying 
that during these critical days Welling- 
ton was not zealous in supporting his 
ally. Finally, Dr. Henderson narrates 
how Bliicher struck the French right at 
Waterloo and rendered fruitless the 
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further attack of Napoleon on Welling- 
ton’s defenses. We conclude, as nearly 
all except British writers now generally 
do conclude, that, if Bliicher had not 
reached the field before dark, Welling- 
ton might not have won a victory. Dr. 
Henderson gives enough glimpses of 
Bliicher’s private life and character to 
round out the picture of him as military 
hero. 

— Studies Military and Diplomatic, 
1775-1865. By Charles Francis Adams, 
’56. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.50 net.) Mr. Adams's historical 
interests are varied. He fastens on one 
subject after another and produces on 
each a striking report. He has waked up 
more slumbering topics than any other 
person now writing about American his- 
tory. Latterly, he has been especially 
interested in military matters, his own 
brilliant record as a cavalry officer dur- 
ing the Rebellion having given him con- 
crete experience in war. His present vol- 
ume contains eight military studies, of 
which four concern the Revolution. He 
treats first the battle of Bunker Hill and 
concludes that the patriots owed it to 
good luck that they were not utterly 
routed. Had they won on June 17th he 
thinks they would have been forced to 
surrender on the 18th. The three more 
important studies, however, are fo- 
cussed on Washington’s generalship. In 
so brief a space as the present reviewer 
has at his command it is impossible even 
to epitomize Mr. Adams’s analyses 
of Washington’s military shortcomings, 
much less to offer arguments in rebuttal. 
We can only say that we believe that 
historians will not generally concur in 
Mr. Adams’s_ underestimate, although 
they will read his destructive criticism 
with attention. He reminds us of an aide 
sent by the commander-in-chief to a 
corps commander in the thick of battle. 
He dashes off swiftly, fearlessly and in 
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spite of digressions and difficulties, de- 
livers his message with unmistakable 
clearness. He has, further, the relish 
which belongs to military men in fighting 
over old battles. His study of the battle 
of New Orleans is followed by three on 
the Civil War, in which he discusses the 
ethics of secession, Gen. R. E. Lee, and, 
in a long paper, some phases of the con- 
flict. His diplomatic essays are devoted 
to the Laird Rams and to Queen Vic- 
toria’s attitude towards this country 
during the Rebellion. No more vigorous 
studies in American history have come 
out for many a day. 

— Alexander Viets Griswold Allen, 
1841-1908. By Charles Lewis Slattery, 
91. (Longmans: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.00.) In this comparatively 
short biography Dr. Slattery has told 
the story of Dr. Allen with interest and 
sympathy. The author has made his 
book largely of extracts from journals, 
conversations, letters, addresses and 
books. He has illustrated Dr. Allen’s 
power as writer and teacher by giving 
the opinions of pupils and the general 
public in their own language. ‘This is a 
good method in biography, although one 
wishes that Dr. Slattery had appeared 
in the text more frequently, for he was 
for three years one of Dr. Allen’s pupils 
in Church History and for many more a 
devoted disciple and correspondent. The 
book is tantalizing in its brevity — pos- 
sibly an excellent fault. But many who 
knew Dr. Allen intimately, and even 
those who enjoyed a superficial acquaint- 
ance only, will lay the book down with dis- 
content, knowing how much more might 
have been said. Dr. Slattery has con- 
fessed in his preface to deliberate con- 
densation. Dr. Allen was well known 
to the public as the author of the “Life 
of Phillips Brooks.”” He was even better 
known as the author of “The Continuity 
of Christian Thought’’»—a book of 
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international reputation and influence, 
valued by such men as Bishop Westcott 
and Harnack. His “‘ Jonathan Edwards” 
and “Christian Institutions” rank high 
as contributions to biography and his- 
tory. But only those who knew him in 
the class-room could measure his unique 
worth, for he was primarily a teacher. 
He delighted in his subject. He knew 
intimately the needs of those whom he 
taught. Dr. Slattery has told the story 
of a.boy of slender means and active 
mind, of a youth eager for thought and 
study, of a young man devoted to preach- 
ing and mission work, of a mature man 
of literary accomplishment and academic 
distinction. He has clearly desgribed 
Dr. Allen’s inner life and his contribu- 
tion to historical and religious scholar- 
ship. But he has laid the emphasis where 
it rightly belongs—on the teaching 
for forty years in the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School at Cambridge. 

— William James and Other Essays on 
the Philosophy of Life. By Josiah Royce, 
h’11, Professor of the History of Philos- 
ophy at Harvard University. (Macmil- 
lan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net.) It is eminently fitting that Prof. 
Royce’s fine tribute to his late colleague, 
William James, should head this volume. 
For it shows how deep the friendship was 
which, despite antagonistic views, united 
the twomen. It shows also how sympa- 
thetically Mr. Royce can state a philos- 
ophy from which he almost totally disa- 
greed. He ranks James as the third in 
the trio of great American thinkers — 
Jonathan Edwards and Emerson being 
the others — and thereby he opens a re- 
markable series of parallels and con- 
trasts. The fame of James is sure to in- 
crease for a long time to come, and this 
appreciation of him will not soon be for- 
gotten. Of the remaining essays, that 
on “What is Vital in Christianity?’’ is 
the most important. It covers in less 
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than 100 pages the main elements in 
Christianity which, underlying the va- 
rious creeds, give them vital power to- 
day. Another paper, on “The Problem 
of Truth in the Light of Recent Discus- 
sion”’ is a criticism of the pragmatist in- 
terpretation. ‘‘ Loyalty and Insight” 
and “Immortality ” disclose the appli- 
cation of Mr. Royce’s system to two sub- 
jects which never grow old. The volume 
will appeal to every one who keeps 
abreast of the best philosophic thought 
of our time. 

— The Life and Labors of Bishop 
Hare. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. 
(Sturgis and Walton Co.: New York, 
1911. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) Mr. Howe 
has written an admirable life of the 
Apostle to the Sioux. It forms an im- 
portant chapter not only in the history 
of Christian Missions, but in the history 
of middle west civilization. It-is the 
story of a man whose attention was 
attracted to the Indians while he was a 
parish minister, whose knowledge of 
their condition was increased by jour- 
neys among them and by his official con- 
nection with the Board of Missions, and 
who was made missionary bishop of the 
Niobrara country at 33 years ofage. It 
is a narrative of buoyant devotion to a 
difficult task. Bishop Hare was a man of 
the gentlest culture and of frail physique, 
but for 35 years he lived the life of a 
frontiersman, driving his horses over the 
plains, fording the rivers, sleeping fre- 
quently under the open sky, encounter- 
ing therigors of Dakota winters and sum- 
mers, associating with the Indians after 
their own form of entertainment. When 
he went to the Niobrara valley, he had 
to make beginnings in almost every de- 
partment of his work. When he finished 
his task he had been instrumental in 
turning the local Indians from a turbu- 
lent element into a peaceful people; he 
had become the frequent representative 








of the government in its dealing with the 
red men, and the Indians had sent him 
to Washington as the defender of their 
rights; he had many mission stations 
among them, some with native clergy; 
he had schools for girls and boys. After 
some years of exclusively Indian work he 
was made bishop of South Dakota — 
aservice for Americans as well as Indians. 
In this office he became champion of 
Christian conditions, being one of the 
first and most successful opponents of 
the lax divorce laws of the middle west. 
He labored hard and intelligently for his 
state, his city and for the homes of the 
people. He was without doubt the first 
citizen of South Dakota. Throughout 
these years he was seldom perfectly well. 
He was forced to take long vacations. 
Some of these holidays were used to 
organize the Christian work of the Epis- 
copal Church in China and Japan. In 
this he proved a statesman as well as in 
the west. Mr. Howe has made a book of 
unusual interest. The illustrations of 
the bishop, his Indians and his helpers 
give a vivid impression of the man him- 
self and the character of his ministry. 
The volume is full of pathos. It is also 
full of achievement, of heroism, of vic- 
tory. 

— Introduction to the Life of Christ. 
By William Bancroft Hill, ’79. The au- 
thor has undertaken a worthy task. In 
America, where Democracy has rights 
everywhere, the need of popularizing the 
work of specialists in the field of Bible 
study is strong. In the part of the field 
devoted to the life of Christ the need is 
imperious. It is this need that Prof. Hill 
undertakes to serve. He proposes to 
assemble the chief data and the working 
hypotheses, and put them within the 
reach of the beginner and the average 
reader. The work is well done. Here 
and there the necessity of compression, 
and the attendant necessity of avoiding 
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laborious details in a book of this sort, 
lead to statements which an unsympa- 
thetic critic might blame. For example, 
on p. 62 the text seems to say that Wes- 
cott and Hort led the way in the build- 
ing up of the genealogical theory regard- 
ing the New Testament Manuscripts, 
whereas the author knows as well as the 
critic that the genealogical theory first 
took shape in Germany a century ear- 
lier. The nearest approach to a real de- 
fect is in the treatment of the “‘Char- 
acteristics of each Gospel.” (Chap. 10.) 
The Gospels are treated too much as 
individual literary units, each with a 
literary individuality behind it. They 
are not sufficiently treated. as books 
thrust up into light, out of the corporate 
needs of a militant Christianity, waging 
war against the world under varying con- 
ditions. But as a whole, and considered 
in relation to its end, the book is a capi- 
tal one, admirably adapted to inform the 
beginner and to put the average reader 
in touch with progressive scholarship. 
It is clear, compact, readable, thorough, 
quite the best thing so far in this line. — 
Henry S. Nash, ’78. 

— Emerson’s Journals. Vol. v, 1838- 
41. Vol. v1, 1841-44. Edited by E. W. 
Emerson, ’66, and W. E. Forbes, ’02. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.75 net each.) These volumes 
bring us to Emerson’s prime. They 
cover the years when his first essays 
were published, when he delivered the 
epoch-marking Divinity School address, 
when he edited the Dial, when he 
watched the Transcendental movement 
with sympathetic interest and unbroken 
sanity, when he knew sorrow through 
the death of his little son. The essay on 
“Experience” sums up much of his inner 
development during this period. But the 
journals abound in the most various 
material. Here are the first drafts of 
passages afterwards incorporated in the 
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printed essays; here are quotations from 
books and conversations; and here are 
shrewd observations on men and events. 
Emerson describes Webster, Garrison, 
Everett and seyeral other celebrities. 
His mind is open on all sides. He lives 
much with Nature, and spiritualizes her. 
He lives much with books, and lets us 
divine from their attraction and repul- 
sions the bases of his critical taste. And 
his subtle humor is continually peeping 
through. Who but Emerson could have 
set down this note? “Dr. Ripley prays 
for rain with great explicitness on Sun- 
day, and on Monday the showers fell. 
When I spoke of the speed with which 
his prayers were answered, the good man 
looked modest.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Problem of Freedom. By George H. 
Palmer, ’64, Professor of Philosophy in Har- 
vard University. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Essentials of Poetry. By William A. Neil- 
son, p '96, Professor of English in Harvard 
University. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Factory. By Jonathan Thayer Lincoln, 
’92. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

Chess Tales. By Wilard Fiske. Edited by 
Horatio S. White, ’73. (Longmans: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

Social Forces in American History. By A. M. 
Simons. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

The Egyptian Conception of Immortality. By 
George A. Reisner, ’89. The Ingersoll Lecture, 
1911. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, 85 cents net.) 

The Religion Worth Having. By Thomas 
Nixon Carver, Professor of Political Economy 
at Harvard. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

William James. By Emile Boutroux. Trans- 
lated from the French by Archibald and Bar- 
bara Henderson. (Longmans: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Nietzsche. By Paul Elmer More, p ’93. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1 
net.) 

Poems. By Henry Harmon Chamberlin, 
95. (Privately Printed. Cloth, large 8vo.) | 
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The President's Cabinet. By Henry B. 
Learned, ’90. (Yale University Press: New 
Haven. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) 

The Queen of Orplede. By Charles Wharton 
Stork, p ‘03. (Lippincott: Philadelphia. 
Boards, 12mo.) 

Studies Military and Diplomatic, 1775-1865. 
By Charles Francis Adams, '56. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) 

The Religious Life of Ancient Rome. By 
Jesse Benedict Carter, Director of the Ameri- 
ean School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2 net.) 

The Reform of Legal Procedure. By Moor- 
field Storey,’66. (Yale University Press: New 
Haven. Cloth, $1.35 net.) 

Control of the Market. By Bruce Wyman, 
96. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Blicher and the Uprising of Prussia against 
Napoleon, 1806-1815. By Ernest F. Hender- 
son, 83. Heroes of the Nations series. (Put- 
nam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.35 net.) 

William James and Other Essays. By Josiah 
Royce, h’11. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) 

The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Ed- 
ited by E. W. Emerson, ’66, and W. E. Forbes, 
"02. Vol. v, 1838-41; vol. v1, 1841-44. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 net 
per vol.) 

The Truth about Chickamauga. By Archi- 
bald Gracie. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, large 8vo, maps and illustrations, $4 net.) 

The Sailor Who Has Sailed and Other Poems. 
By Benjamin R. C. Low, 1’95. (Wm. Lane: 
New York. Boards, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Lincoln, Lover of Mankind. By Eliot Nor- 
ton, '85. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New York. 
Cleth, 16mo, 75 cents net.) 

Old Qualcer Meeting-Houses. By John Russell 
Hayes, ’89. (Biddle Press: Philadelphia. Boards, 
8vo, 166 illustrations, 2d edit. enlarged, $1 net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1881. Jared How to Margaret E. Bur- 
well, at Grand Forks, N. D., Sept., 
1910. 

Isaac Lothrop Rogers to Eliza- 
beth Granger Clarke at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1912. 
Howard Lilienthal to Edith 
Strode, at Amherst, Va., Nov. 7, 
1911. 

1889. George Pierce Butters to Marcia 


1881. 


1883. 


Marriages. 





[ March, 


Albatine Cassils, at Brookline, 

Dec. 14, 1911. 

Charles Nutt to Lucia Janet Mor- 

rill, at Haverhill, N. H., Nov. 28, 

1911. 

Louis Bacon to Mary Southerland 

at Washington, D. C., Jan. 3, 

1912. 

William Chandler Rogers to Anna 

Louise MacCarthy, at Brookline, 

Dec. 27, 1911. 

Robert Perkins Bass to Edith 

Harlan Bird, at East Walpole, 

Jan. 12, 191%. 

Harry Lamprey Brown to Helena 

Stoney, at London, Eng., Jan. 3, 

1912. 

Walter McKittrick to Marjory 

Holland, at St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 

24, 1912. 

Harry Miller Lydenberg to Mad- 

eliene Rogers Day, at Nutley, 

N. J., Jan. 23, 1912. 

Arthur Brooks Lapsley to Nina 

Moran Delafield, at New York, 

N. Y., Jan. 9, 1911. 

Edward Ingraham to Elsie Pow- 

ell, at New York, N. Y., Feb. 2, 

1912. 

Ernest Edward Sargent to Louise 

MeWhinnie, at Cambridge, Jan. 

25, 1912. 

Thornton Gerrish to Madeline 

Bruen, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 

17, 1912. 

Harold Clark De Long to Evelyn 

Hetherington Hind, at Brookline, 

Nov. 2, 1911. 

William James to Alice Ruther- 

furd Runnells, at Chicago, IIl., 

Jan. 6, 1912. 

Amos Rogers Little to Edna Mu- 

riel Hillburn, at Weston, Dec. 30, 

1911. 

[1904.] Lawrence Fenno Carleton to 
Mary Boyd Wyley, at Houston, 
Tex., June 20, 1910. 


1890. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1899. 


1900. 


1900. 


1901. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 
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1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


1908. 


Edgar Noble Durfee to Alma 
Eleanor Savage, at Detroit, Mich., 
June 28, 1911. 

Lloyd Benjamin Hayes to Clara 
Louise Smith, at Washington, D. 
C., Oct. 28, 1911. 

Berthold Sinn Horkheimer to 
Jeanette Kaufmann, at New 
York, N. Y., June 20, 1910. 
Charles Phillips Huse to Florence 
Bigelow Johnson, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Jan. 31, 1911. 

James Willis Johnson Marion to 
Jean Campbell Cartwright, at Col- 
orado Springs, Colo., Dec. 28, 1911. 
George Kenyon to Ruth Barker, 
at Malden, Oct. 17, 1911. 

Ross Watt Lynn to Grace Fraser, 
at Arlington, June 21, 1911. 
Daniel Cecil Manning to Miriam 
T. Kerans, at Danvers, April 25, 
1911. 

Samuel Alfred Welldon to Julia 
Hoyt, at New York, N. Y., Sept. 
9, 1911. 

Ralph Fogg Whitehead to Mar- 
jory Rimmer, at New York, N. Y., 
Dec. 6, 1911. 

Philip Witter Flint to Florence 
May Smith, at Fitchburg, Oct. 2, 
1911. 

Hector McIntosh Holmes _ to 
Helen Lincoln Dunbar, at Brook- 
line, Sept. 29, 1911. 

Solomon Walter Stern to Jose- 
phine Ella Mayer, at Chicago, IIl., 
Dec. 28, 1911. 

Arthur Evans Wood to Julia 
Lewis Bishop, at South Chatham, 
N. H., Sept. 5, 1911. 

Percy Arthur Harrison to Frances 
Priscilla Johnson, at Somerville, 
Dec. 30, 1911. 


Marriages. 
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1908. Edward Rieman Lewis to Helen 
Dewhurst, at Chicago, Ill., Jan. 1, 
1912. 

1908. Walter Joseph Schloss to Dean 
Smith, at Savannah, Ga., Nov. 
29, 1911. 

1908. Charles Louis Seeger, Jr., to Con- 
stance de Clyver Edson, at New 
York, N. Y., Dec. 22, 1911. 

1908. Le Roy Jackson Snyder to Lillian 
Ethel Snyder, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
Nov. 14, 1911. 

1908. William Mitchell Van Winkle to 
Mary Laird Busk, at New York 
City, Dec. 28, 1911. 

1909. Stanley Cornell Whipple to Ruth 
Story Taggart, at Manchester, 
N. H., Nov. 15, 1911. 

1910. Archibald Falconer Cushman 
Fiske to Harriet L. Gring, at 

Cambridge, Sept. 6, 1911. 

1910. Carl Frederick Massey to Mar- 
garet H. Parmelee, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., June 17, 1911. 

S.B. 1900. George Henry Dustin to Anna 
Hermione Bonelli, at Allston, 
Sept. 6, 1911. 

S.B. 1901. John Harvey Hewitt to 
Pauline Margaret Robinson, at 
Seattie, Wash., Jan. 10, 1912. 

S.B. 1904. Henry Hardenbergh to Mary 
Artley, at Savannah, Ga., Jan. 2, 
1912. 

S.B. 1904. William Minot Hurd to 
Florence Ellena Johnston, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1912. 

S.B. 1909. Gideon Studley, Jr., to Anna 
Edith Cook, at Mercersburg, Pa., 
May 2, 1911. 

A.M. 1905. George R Anderson to 
Rachel R. Evans, at Mount Holly, 
N. J., Aug. 11, 1910. 
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Necrology. 


NECROLOGY. 
Nov. 1, 1911, to JAN. 31, 1912. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 


previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY WM. H. TILLINGHAST, 


E 


An 


ditor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 
y one having information of the decease 


of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 


send 


it to the Editor of the Quinquennial 


Catalogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


1850 


1854. 


1856. 


1858. 


1858. 


1860. 


1860. 


1873. 


1873. 





Graduates. 


The College. 


. Howard Osgood, b. 4 Jan., 1831, 
in Plaquemine Parish, La.; d. at 
Rochester, N. Y., 28 Nov., 1911. 

. George Putnam, LL.B., b. 18 Oct., 

1834, at Roxbury, Mass.; d. at 

Boston, Mass., 31 Jan., 1912. 

George Wales Soren, LL.B., b. 8 

Feb., 1833, at Roxbury, Mass.; 

d. at New York, N. Y., 27 Nov., 

1911. 

William Eddy Fuller, b. 30 June, 

1832, at Bridgewater, Vt.; d. at 

Taunton, Mass., 8 Nov., 1911. 

William Arthur Kilbourn, b. 16 

July, 1838, at Groton, Mass.; d. 

at Lancaster, Mass., 18 Jan., 1912. 

Sydney Augustus Williams, b. 

$1 Oct., 1837, at Taunton, Mass.; 

d. at Boston, Mass., 26 Jan., 1912. 

Frederic William Batchelder, b. 

25 Oct., 1838, at Pelham, N. H.; 

d. at Manchester, N. H., 11 Oct., 

1911. 

Oliver Fairfield Wadsworth, M.D., 

b. 26 April, 1838, at Boston, Mass.; 

d.at Boston, Mass., 29 Nov., 1911. 

Edward Beverly Nelson, A.M. 

(Hon.), b. 26 May, 1850, at Pough- 

keepsie, N. Y.; d. at Utica, N. Y., 

13 Jan., 1912. 

Louis Shreve Osborne, b. 10 Oct., 

1851, at Salem, Mass.; d. at New- 

ark, N. J., 27 Jan., 1912. 





1874. 


1878. 


1880. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1891. 


1910. 


1911. 


1857. 


1858. 





[ March, 


William Asa Wheeler, b. 7 Jan., 
1854, at Evansville, Ind.; d. at 
Portland, Me., 20 Jan., 1912. 
Thomas Jordan Sauzade, b. 6 
Feb., 1857, at Jersey City, N. J.; 
d. at Jersey City, N. J., 6 Jan., 
1912. 

William Francis O’Callaghan, b. 
27 March, 1856, at Milford, Mass.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 24 Jan., 
1912. 

George Henry Leatherbee, b. 1 
May, 1859, at Boston, Mass.; d.at 
Brookline, Mass., 14 Dec., 1911. 
Daniel Merchant Richardson, b. 
4 March, 1862, at Lowell, Mass.; 
d. at Lowell, Mass., 22 Jan., 1912. 
Benjamin Williams Wells, b. 15 
Oct., 1860, at Cambridge, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 18 Jan., 1912. 
Alfred William Hoyt, b. 22 Jan., 
1863, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 20 Nov., 1911. 
Harry Lovett Norton, b. 18 
April, 1867, at Cambridge, Mass.; 
d. at Chestnut Hill, Mass., 24 
Jan., 1912. 

Francis Hathaway Burrage, b. 14 
March., 1888, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 13 Dec., 1911. 
William Hunt, b. 31 Jan., 1887, 
at Springfield, O.; d. at San Luis, 
Argentina, 19 Nov., 1911. 


Scientific School. 
Walter Simonds Franklin, b. 1 
March, 1836, at York, Pa.; d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 3 Dec., 1911. 
Charles Gilbert Wheeler, b. 23 
July, 1836, at London, Can.; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 30 Jan., 1912. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1887. 


Henry Arthur Whitman, A.M., 
b. 22 Feb., 1847, at Athens, Ga.; 
d. at Columbia, S. C., 24 Nov., 
1911. 

















1912.] 


1853. 
1856. 
1862. 
1863. 
1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1876. 


1881. 
1884. 


1884. 


1902. 


1897. 





. Franklin Denison, b. 6 Feb., 1842, 





Medical School. 
Algernon Coolidge, A.M. (Hon.), 
b. 22 Aug., 1830, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 4 Jan., 1912. 
John Augustus Lamson, b. 3 
March, 1831, at Topsfield, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 16 Jan., 1912. 
Frank Eastman Bundy, b. 26 
March, 1838, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 6 Jan., 1912. 
James Sumner Greene, b. 27 July, 
1834, at Fitchburg, Mass.; d. at 
Dorchester, Mass., 14 Dec., 1911. 
William Droien Collins, b. 4 Oct., 
1840, at Fall River, Mass.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 16 Dec., 1911. 
John William Crawford, b. 15 
May, 1846, at Glasgow, Scotland; 
d. at Lawrence, Mass., 6 Jan., 
1912. 

Orson Alphonso Boothby, b. 8 
July, 1845, at Turner, Me.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 10 July, 1884. 
George Peters Caldwell, D.M.D., 
b. 14 May, 1848, at St. John, New 
Brunswick, Canada; d. at Salina 
Cruz, Oxaca, Mexico, 25 April, 
1908. 

Henry Phelphs Perkins, b. 31 
Jan., 1860, at Lowell, Mass.; d. at 
Newton, Mass., 26 Nov., 1911. 
George Wellesley Gates, b. in 
1856 in Nova Scotia, Canada; d. 
at Pomona, Cal., 13 Dec., 1911. 
Charles Warren Taylor, d. at 
Lowell, Mass., 4 Jan., 1912. 
Janes Lyman Belknap, b. 8 Feb., 
1875, at Dorchester, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 29 Dec., 1911. 


Dental School. 


Joseph Thomas Mooney, b. 28 
Nov., 1856, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 28 Dec., 
1911. 


Law School. 





Necrology. 


1871. 


1871. 


1877. 


1898. 


1844. 


1851. 


1865. 


1865. 


1879. 


1879. 


1887. 


1889. 
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at Royalton, Vt.; d. at Chicago, 
Ill., 20 Nov., 1911. 

George Cotton Brainerd, b. 23 
Nov., 1845, at St. Aibans, Vt.; d. 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., 8 Jan., 1912. 
Richard Goodman, b. 2 April, 
1845, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Lenox, Mass., 7 Nov., 1911. 
Jutaro Komura, b. 10 Oct., 1856, 
at Hynga, Japan; d. at Tokyo, 
Japan, 24 Nov., 1911. 

John Stewart Russell, b. 17 Sept., 
1873, at West Troy, N. Y.; d. at 
Warrensburg, N. Y., 28 Aug., 
1910. 


Cemporarp SHembers, 


The College. 


George Howes, b. 7 April, 1825, at 
Salem, Mass.; d. at Curacao, D. 
W. Indies, 25 Feb., 1844. 
Charles Edwin Abbott, b. 24 Feb., 
1824, at Bedford, Mass.; d. at 
Malden, Mass., 30 Oct., 1902. 
Edward Linzee Amory, b. 17 
Sept., 1845, at Nahant, Mass.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 19 Nov., 
1911. 

Charles Ashley Garter, b. 11 Oct., 
1842, at Medina, N. Y.; d. at 
Pacific Grove, Cal., 29 Oct., 1911. 
George Swett Appleton, d. at New 
York, N. Y., 16 Jan., 1886. 
Pierrepont Edwards, b. 30 Dec., 
1856, at Elizabeth, N. J.; d. at 
Elizabeth, N. J., 22 Jan., 1912. 
(Special.) Charles Frank Caverly, 
b. 26 Nov., 1867, at Norway, Me.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 7 March, 
1909. 

Harlan Woodbury Whipple, b. 8. 
Oct., 1865, at South Dartmouth, 
Mass.; d. at Lawrence, Mass., 25 
Dec., 1911. 

Sigmund Bowman Alexander, b. 
16 March, 1864, at Boston, Mass.; 
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1892. 


1893. 


1899. 


1902. 
_ March, 1881, at New York, N. Y.; 


1909. 


1913. 


1852. 


1862. 


1862. 


1864. 


1893. 


Necrology. 


d. at Brookline, Mass., 5 Jan., 
1912. 

(Special.) Clinton Burnet Her- 
sey, b. 15 July, 1873, at Stillwater, 
Minn.; drowned in Lake Nebaga- 
mon, Wis., 4 Aug., 1899. 

Henry Waldo Doe, b. 11 April, 
1871, at Salem, Mass.; d. at New- 
ark, N. J., 24 Jan., 1905. 
(Special.) Frederic Henry Key- 
ser, b. 29 Jan., 1874, at Charles- 
town, Mass.; d. at Fayville, Mass., 
in May, 1908. 

Harry Kellogg Durland, b. 13 


d.at Boston, Mass., 18 Nov., 1911. 
Hugh Clinton Benson, b. 5 Dec., 
1882, at Jamestown, N. Y.; d. at 
Jamestown, N. Y., 8 Dec., 1908. 

Edward Little Rogers, b. 28 June, 
1858, at Sandwich, Mass.; d. at 
Brookline, Mass., 23 Nov., 1911. 


Scientific School. 
Charles Alger, b. 22 Feb., 1836, at 
Stockbridge, Mass.; d. at Hudson, 
N. Y., 2 Jan., 1897. 


. Francis S Belden, d. at Provi- 


dence, R. I., 9 Jan., 1904. 


. Samuel Verplanck, b. at Stony 


Kill, N. Y.; d. at Fishkill, N. Y., 
18 Dec., 1911. 

John Bracewell, b. 18 June, 1837, 
at Clitheroe, Eng.; d. at North 
Adams, Mass., 6 Jan., 1901. 
Edward Violett McCandless, b. 
22 Aug., 1842, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
d. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 11 April, 
1903. 

Henry Barstow, b. 16 Oct., 1847, 
at Mattapoisett, Mass.; d. at 
Mattapoisett, Mass., 7 Nov., 
1871. 

Henry Brooks McLean, b. 18 
April, 1874, at South Weymouth, 
Mass.; d. at Harwich, Mass., 21 
Feb., 1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


[ March, 


Lyman Luville Gerry, b. 18 Aug., 
1857, at Oxford, Me.; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 15 July, 1911. 
Edward Jeremiah Hatch, b. 28 
Oct., 1878, at Buffalo, N. Y.; d. 
at New York, N Y., 16 Nov., 
1911. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1872. 


1892. 


1877. 


1843. 


1845. 


1847. 


1847. 


1852. 


1852. 


1858. 


1858. 


William Elder, b. 3 Aug., 1840, at 
Hantsport, Hants Co. N. §S., 
Canada; d. at Waterville, Me., 
25 June, 1903. 

Hunter Lee Harris, b. 16 Dec., 
1866, at Stovall, N. C.; d. at 
Raleigh, N. C., 3 July, 1893. 


Bussey Institution. 
Charles Bullard, b. 6 Sept., 1857, 
at Stockbridge, Mass.; d.at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., 24 Dec., 1911. 


Medical School. 
John Prescott Averill, b. 3 Sept., 
1816, at Mt. Vernon, N. H.; d. at 
Concord, N. H., 16 Aug., 1906. 
William Thomas Green Morton, 
b. 9 Aug., 1819, at Charlton, 
Mass.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
15 July, 1868. 
Emery Allen Allen, b. 24 Feb., 
1817, at Aurelia, N. Y.; d. at Ran- 
dolph, Mass., 19 Nov., 1902. 
William Francis Bastow, d. at 
Boston, Mass., 25 Dec., 1872.’ 
Marcus Ames, b. 26 Feb., 1828, 
at Marshfield, Mass.; d. at Pep- 
perell, Mass., 11 Dec., 1887. 
Benjamin Wilson Tingley, b. 8 
March, 1820, at Cumberland, R. 
I.; d. at Bellingham, Mass., 4 
Feb., 1901. 
Charles Blodgett, d. at Grass Val- 
ley, Cal.,"25 June, 1903. 
Alexander Hutchins, b. 24 Jan., 
1835, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 30 July, 1906, 








XUM 
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1860. Ebenezer Francis Bowditch, b. at 
Boston, Mass.; d. at Framing- 
ham, Mass., 30 Dec., 1891. 

1860. Charles Anthony Fuller, b. 10 
March, 1839, at East Corinth, 
Me.; d. at Brookline, Mass., 16 
March, 1906. 

1860. Oliver Hatch Webber, b. 28 Dec., 
1832, at Boston, Mass.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 22 Jan., 1895. 

1861. Oliver Graffam Sherman, b. 9 
June, 1837, at Camden, Me.; d. 
in Bermuda Islands, 13 Jan., 
1905. 

1865. John Franklin Young, b. 7 Sept., 
1842, at Strafford, N. H.; d. at 
Newburyport, Mass.,3 Dec., 1911. 

1868. Joseph William Stover, b. in May, 
1843, at Bucksport, Me.; d. at 
Winthrop, Mass., 2 March, 1904. 

1870. Charles Hayes Boodey, b. 27 Dec., 
1838, at New Durham, N. H.; d. 
at Cochituate, Mass., 21 Sept., 
1902. 

1870. Virgil Orvin Hardon, b. 15 March, 
1851, at Mansfield, Mass.; d. at 
Atlanta, Ga., 7 Feb., 1904. 

1871. Guy Alvan Theodore Lincoln, d. 
at Boston, Mass., in July, 1895. 

1873. Henry Judson Brickett, b. 2 April, 
1850, at Haverhill, Mass.; d. at 
Melrose, Mass., 6 Nov., 1892. 

1874. Warren Russell Davis, b. 20 June, 
1838, at Palmyra, Me.; d. at Rox- 
bury, Mass., 11 Oct., 1907. 

1884. John Henry Leary, b. 6 Sept., 
1862, at Fall River, Mass.; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 5 Feb., 1899. 

1902. Eli Gaynor Bangs, b. 18 Sept., 
1884, at Fayetteville, N. Y.; 
drowned at sea near Cape Hat- 
teras, from steamship “‘ Mohawk,” 
New York, N. Y., to Jacksonville, 
Fla., in Jan., 1912. 


Law School. 
1846. Andrew Barnett, b. 4 March, 1827, 
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near Greensburg, Ky.; d. at Louis- 
ville, Ky., 11 Feb., 1910. 

1853. William Edwin Boyd, b. in Vir- 
ginia; d. at Selma, Ala., 10 July, 
1908. 

1865. Ellery Metcalf Brayton, b. 16 
June, 1843, at Augusta, Ga.; d. at 
Columbia, S. C., 7 March, 1907. 

1875. William Curry, b. 3 July, 1853, 
at Windsor, N. S., Canada; d. at 
Windsor, N. S., Canada, 21 April, 
1895. 

1875. Charles Anderson, d. at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 25 March, 1906. 

1903. Robert Edward Nason, b. 19 June, 
1882, at Boston, Mass.; d. at Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., 13 Nov., 1911. 


Divinity School. 
1901. George Alcott Phinney, b. 8 Dec., 
1856, at Barnstable, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 21 Nov., 1911. 


Officer not a Graduate. 
John Orne, Curator of Arabic 
Manuscripts in the Semitic Mu- 
seum, 1899-1911, b. 29 April, 
1834, at Newburyport, Mass.; d. 
at Cambridge, Mass., 29 Nov., 
1911. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


«*, Remember the new schedule for 
Class Day and Commencement! On 
June 14 and 15 the Harvard Associated 
Clubs meet in New York City. Sunday, 
June 16. Baccalaureate sermon. Mon- 
day, June 17. Phi Beta Kappa. Tuesday, 
June 18. Class Day. (First Yale Game, 
at New Haven.) Wednesday, June 19. 
Class reunions and dinners. Second Yale 
Game, in Cambridge. Thursday, June 
20. Commencement Exercises in the 
forenoon; Alumni Association Exercises 
in Sever Quadrangle in the afternoon. 
Friday, June 21. Boat races at New 
London. 
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Owing to a delay in the publication of 
the President’s Annual Report, the Mag- 
azine’s usual summary of it will be post- 
poned till the next issue. 

The Department of Music has a defi- 
nite policy of affiliation with the many 
musical organizations in Boston, one 
example of which is the reciprocal rela- 
tionship existing between the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music and Har- 
vard. This year asa still more progres- 
sive illustration of this policy there has 
been organized through the codperation 
of Mr. Henry Russell and the many 
Harvard Alumni on the board of direc- 
tors a series of ten operatic concerts 
given in Sanders Theatre. Each concert 
is prefaced with a brief lecture by Mr. 
E. B. Hill or Mr. W. R. Spalding which 
treats of the significant features of op- 
eratic development among the Italians, 
French and Germans. The opera com- 
pany has sent out its best artists and the 
standard selections from the various 
schools have been adequately and in 
many cases most artistically rendered. 
The experiment has already fully justified 
itself in the genuine enthusiasm which 
has been aroused among the student body 
and the citizens of Cambridge. The ob- 
ject of the course is to inculcate in the 
people a more serious regard for opera 
as a great art form, but it is to be hoped 
that these concerts may become a per- 
manent activity in the musical life of the 
University. 

In the December Magazine, througha 
misprint, it was stated that the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics was made possible 
by a fund given by John A. Thayer; the 
giver was, it is needless to say, John E. 
Thayer, 85. 

The Department of Music has been 
giving a very successful series of ten 
historic musicals in Sanders Theatre. 
The remaining concerts come on March 
7, 13, 20, and 26. 


University Notes. 


[ March, 


“That the present year marks the one 
hundredth anniversary of the building 
of Holworthy Hall is perhaps not so well 
known as it should be by the men who 
daily pass the tablet which relates the 
story of its founding. Professor Palmer 
has often spoken of the absurdity, ac- 
cording to present-day standards, of the 
University’s raising money to build 
a dormitory by investing in a state lot- 
tery. Times change; but we are glad at 
any rate to have Holworthy Hall and 
proud to know that she has now served 
Harvard well for a century. In a letter 
to the Bulletin Mr. Robert Withington, 
06, suggests that such an important 
centenary should not pass unnoticed and 
that there should be a more memorable, 
but hardly more dignified, celebration of 
the event than when Stoughton passed 
her 100th birthday in 1905.” — Harvard 
Crimson. 

“Every American citizen must under- 
stand the Civil War. Unless he does, the 
country, as it is to-day, is unintelligible 
to him, and the men, the battles, and the 
issues of fifty years ago mean nothing 
more than names to him. At Harvard 
there is no one course that presents an 
intelligent, comprehensive and non-par- 
tisan view of the conflict, that induces a 
point of view which the Northerner and 
Southerner can hold together, that can 
inspire patriotism and at the same time 
not awaken partisan feeling. Without 
such a course an ignorance flourishes 
which not only shuts men from an inter- 
esting topic of conversation, but also 
dulls their patriotism, and may allow 
blind prejudices to exist. Are there any 
objections that the University can raise 
against such a course?” — Harvard Crim- 
son. 

Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, Eaton Professor 
of the Science of Government, left Cam- 
bridge on Jan. 25, to be absent during 
the second half-year as a lecturer at 
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Knox, Grinnell, Beloit, and Colorado 
Colleges according to the arrangement 
made last year between Harvard and 
these colleges. His itinerary is: Jan. 29, 
dined with the Harvard Club of Central 
Ohio at Columbus; spent Jan. 30 and 
$1 at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind., thence proceeding to Knox College, 
Galesburg, IIl., where he lectured from 
Feb. 2 to 28 inclusive. He lectures at 
Grinnell College from March 1 to 27 
inclusive. Lectures at DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind., on March 
28 and 29 and April 1 and 2. Then goes 
to Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., from 
April 3 to 29. On April 30 he speaks at 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
He completes his service in the Middle 
West by lecturing at Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., from May 3 to 
30 inclusive. His permanent address is 5 
Quincy Chambers, Cambridge. 

Columbia repeated last year’s per- 
formance in the 20th annual intercolleg- 
iate chess tournament held in New York 
on Dec. 21, 22, and 23, and finished first, 
with total 10 1-2 games out of a possible 
12. The Harvard team was second with 
a total of 8 1-2, Princeton third with 3, 
and Yale fourth with 2. Harvard and 
Columbia were tied for first place until 
the last day of play, when Columbia won 
the championship by defeating Harvard 
3 matches to 1. The best individual 
scores were made by S. H. Childs, H. A. 
Wise, and E. L. Gluck all of Columbia, 
and T. R. Schoonmaker, ’12, of Harvard, 
all of whom had three victories and no 
defeats. 

The committee on organization of the 
Progressive Republicans of Massachu- 
setts is almost wholly composed of Har- 
vard men. R. H. Oveson, ’05, is the ex- 
ecutive secretary, and L. G. Brooks, ’02, 
R. W. Child, ’03, Matthew Hale, ’03, 
and E. E. Smith, ’02, are on the executive 
committee. 
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The centenary of Wendell Phillips, ’31, 
which fell on Nov. 29, 1911, was observed 
in Boston and other places. The Cam- 
bridge Historical Society held a meeting 
in Sanders Theatre on Dec. 21 to com- 
memorate the late Col. T. W. Higginson, 
41. Congressman S. W. McCall, Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, Dr. S. M. Crothers, 
h ’99, and Prof. Bliss Perry gave ad- 
dresses, and R. H. Dana, ’74, presided. 
This society also had a meeting to cele- 
brate the centennial of the appointment 
of Joseph Story, H. C., 1798, as a justice 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. Prof. Ros- 
coe Pound, of the Law School, delivered 
an address. 

The directors of the Harvard Alumni 
Association have elected Prof. John 
Chipman Gray, ’59, president of the 
Association for this year. Mr. Gray’s 
work as a teacher at the Harvard Law 
School has been one of the great glories 
of that institution for 40 years, and his 
books on law have made his name fa- 
miliar throughout the English-speaking 
world. William Endicott, Jr., ’87, is 
Chief Marshal for Commencement. He 
is a member of the banking house of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, and 
was elected an Overseer of Harvard in 
1907. 

Harvard men of Newton wish to or- 
ganize a club, and ask for the names and 
addresses of all Harvard men who live 
in or are connected with that city. The 
committee in charge consists of Dr. G. 
L. West, 90, W. L. Garrison, Jr., ’97, 
and G. W. Pratt, 02; Mr. Pratt, who is 
secretary, should be addressed at 15 
Franklin St., Boston. It is hoped that a 
dinner may be arranged at the Brae 
Burn Country Club about March 1. 

During the mid-year period Prof. G. 
P. Baker, ’87, of the Department of 
English, delivered a series of lectures on 
dramatic literature and play writing at 
Buffalo, Indianapolis, and Philadelphia. 
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Early in the winter Prof. W. E. Castle, 
of the department of zodlogy, left Cam- 
bridge to visit several countries of South 
America, chiefly Peru, to obtain certain 
rodents for experimental work in genet- 
ics at the Bussey Institution. Part of 
the expenses of Prof. Castle’s trip are 
borne by the Carnegie Institution, which 
has made a generous grant for the pur- 
pose. He will return to Cambridge by 
March 1. 

The St. Paul’s Society at Harvard 
proposes to undertake definite mission 
work in Somerville and is raising a fund 
of $3000. Checks and pledges may be 
sent to R. H. Gardiner, 11 Pemberton 
Sq., Boston. The committee are: Har- 
court Amory, ’76; R. H. Gardiner, ’76; 
G. P. Gardner, ’77; W. T. Cox, "79; W. 
B. de las Casas, ’79; E. D. Brandegee, 
’81; W. C. Endicott, ’83; W. C. Baylies, 
’84; Stoughton Bell, ’96. 

The silver loving cup offered by the 
Harvard Club of Seattle to the high 
school whose football eleven won the 
championship of that city was presented 
to Lincoln High School on Dee. 5. A 
special assembly of the 1100 students of 
that school was held to take part in the 
exercises and to celebrate the football 
victory. F. W. Catlett, ’04, made the 
presentation speech. 

As the Magazine goes to press the an- 
nouncement is made that the Boston 
Harvard Club has secured land at the 
corner of Commonwealth and Massa- 
chusetts avenues for the club-house de- 
scribed above. 

On Feb. 7 Prof. Copeland read from 
Dickens’s works to celebrate the centen- 
nial of the great novelist. 

President Lowell has been decorated 
an Officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Gov. Woodrow Wilson, h ’07, a prom- 
inent candidate for nomination on the 
Democratic presidential ticket, spoke 
in Sanders Theatre on Jan. 28. 
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A marble bust of the late Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, ’46, has been placed on the 
platform of the lecture room of the Fogg 
Art Museum. It was executed by Victor 
D. Brenner, and was given by James 
Loeb, ’88. 5 

Charles Moore, ’78, is president, and 
Carl S. Oakman, ’00, is secretary, of the 
New England Society in Detroit. 

Law School Prizes. The Faculty of the 
Law School have awarded the four Sears 
Prizes to J. G. Buchanan, 3L., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. (A.B. Princeton, ’09); C. E. 
Hughes, Jr., 3L., of Washington (A.B. 
Brown, ’09), a son of Justice Hughes of 
the U. S. Supreme Court; R. A. Taft, 
@L., of Cincinnati, O. (A.B. Yale, ’10), a 
son of President Taft; and F. S. Wyner, 
2L., of Dorchester, Mass., ’10. These 
Prizes were established in 1909 by Mrs. 
J. M. Sears, of Boston, in memory of her 
son, J. M. Sears, Jr., 00. They are 
awarded annually to students of the 
School who have done the most brilliant 
work in classes. The Law Faculty de- 
cided to award them to the four men 
mentioned above, who completed their 
work during the preceding year with the 
highest standing and had not received 
Langdell Scholarships. These Scholar- 
ships, established in memory of Dean C. 
C. Langdell, have been given to Ralph 
Burroughs, 3L., of Oberlin, O. (A.B. 
Oberlin, ’09), and to D. J. Lyne, 3L., of 
South Boston, ’10. 

— Harvard Men at Haverford. The 
recent catalogue of Haverford College 
shows that on the faculty of that insti- 
tution there are the following graduates 
or students of Harvard: Isaac Sharples, 
s ’73, president and professor of ethics; 
F. B. Gummere, ’75, professor of English 
literature; H. S. Pratt, Gr. Sch. '92, pro- 
fessor of biology; R. M. Jones, p’01, pro- 
fessor of philosophy; D. C. Barrett, p’96, 
professor of economics; A. E. Hancock, 
p95, professor of English; W. W. Baker, 
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’98, associate professor of Greek; Fred- 
eric Palmer, Jr., 00, p 04, dean and asso- 
ciate professor of physics; R. M. Gum- 
mere, p 04, associate professor of Latin; 
T. K. Brown, Jr., Gr. Sch. '09, instruc- 
tor in German; A. G. H. Spiers, p 
’04, associate professor of romance lan- 
guages; C. E. Norris, Gr. Sch. ’08, in- 
structor in German; and H. J. Cadbury, 
p 04, instructor in Biblical literature. 

Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53, on reaching 
Ceylon early in December, was operated 
on for appendicitis. At latest report, he 
had recovered and had proceeded to 
Hongkong. 


REGULATE CHEERING. 


The football season has practically 
closed and now with cool judgment we 
can again reflect on the advantages and 
the evils of the contests which stir so 
many thousands with enthusiasm and 
give outlet for the expression of loyalty 
to the college that is in the fibre of all 
graduates. 

There are few who have given the 
matter real attention who do not feel 
that football games are an institution 
beneficial to the nation in many ways. 
And yet withal there are some factors 
about them that can be changed with 
general advantage. Chief among these 
is organized cheering. 

With all earnestness the Herald urges 
this should be regulated. 

As now practiced it is useless and un- 
sportsmanlike. Real enthusiasm, when 
a team makes a good play, does not need 
a drill-master to dictate its expression, 
and prearranged roars from the grand 
stands, drowning the signals, seriously 
interfere with the play of contending 
elevens. 

It is often argued that cheering during 
a game stirs and stimulates the players. 
Never was there more utter, arrant non- 
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sense. The players’ intensity and con- 
centration is such that they are utterly 
oblivious of even a noise such as echoes 
over the field. They are conscious of it 
only when it prevents hearing the signals 
and then its only stimulation is to a most 
heartfelt wish that every one on the 
bleachers may simultaneously choke. 

Every old player knows this, but still 
the absurd fiction of constant cheering 
“encouraging the team” continues. Yet 
the situation is so well known that the 
supporters of the side in possession of 
the ball usually refrain from cheering, 
and every effort is made by players and 
coaches to suppress even spontaneous 
outbursts at such times. Meanwhile, 
the supporters of the other team break 
loose in cheer after cheer, while the play- 
ers leave their positions and crane their 
necks in an effort to hear the numbers 
that designate the next play. 

Could anything be more essentially 
unsportsmanlike than this? When rival 
teams meet all true lovers of sport desire 
that each should play the best game pos- 
sible, and yet the partisans of each vie 
with each other in mere noise, selecting 
the time so that it shall be as distracting 
as possible to their opponents’ team. 
Such conduct is tolerable only because 
it is a known condition, and indulged in 
equally by all. 

Cheering and singing before and after 
the game and during intermissions of 
play are a stirring incident of the big 
games. No one takes exception to this. 
But cheering designed to confuse and 
handicap a rival team is a different mat- 
ter. 

That University which first refrains 
from hurling organized cheers across the 
field while the teams are in actual con- 
test will doa real service for American 
sport and be the leader to a movement 
that is ultimately inevitable.—J. W. Far- 
ley, ’99, in Boston Herald. 
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A FATHER’S BENEDICTION, 
AND ADVICE TO A FRESHMAN 
IN 1811.1 


“Quam ob rem disces tu quidem a principe 
nostrae academiae juvenum, et disces, quan- 
tum, et quam diu voles—tam diu autem 
velle debebis, quoad te quantum proficias, non 
paenitebit.” Cicero De Officiis. 


“Habes a patre munus, Johanne fili, mea 
quidem sententia si non magnum tamen sin- 
cerum — sed perinde erit ut acceperis. Vale 
igitur, tibique persuade, esse te mihi caris- 
simum, sed multo fore cariorem si talibus prae- 
ceptis laetabere.”’ Idem. 


“Mon Pére! vous venez de me parler avec 
toute l’amitié qu’un bon pére peut témoigner 
& son fils; jamais je n’oublierai la moindre de 
vos paroles.” Fénelon de l’Odysse. 


Roxbury, September 9, 1811. 
TO JOHN AMORY LOWELL. 

My Dear Son,— Notwithstanding 
the time and labour which I have person- 
ally bestowed upon your education dur- 
ing the last few years, and although it 
might be expected, that I should con- 
sider an exemption from such inces- 
santly repeated toils, a great relief, yet 
I can assure you, that the moment of 
surrendering these painful rights and of 
ceasing to perform these duties of a fa- 
ther, is to me the most anxious, and I 
may almost say, the most distressing of 
my life. We are about to vary in a very 
important manner the relation in which 
we have hitherto stood to each other. I 
am soon to lose for ever a child, and you, 
afather, so far as regards that parental 
discipline upon which the future char- 
acter more than upon every thing else, 
depends. Amidst the pains of this sep- 
1 To the Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ 

Magazine, 

Dear Sir: —I am sending you the letter 
of advice to a freshman on going to Harvard. 
It was written a hundred years ago by John 
Lowell to his son, John Amory Lowell. 

They were both for many years Fellows of 
Harvard College. John Amory Lowell was 
the grandfather of President A. Lawrence 
Lowell. 

Yours truly, 
Guy Lowe Lt, '92. 
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aration, I feel some consolation, that I 
have contributed to form or rather to 
preserve a heart pure, and affectionate, 
and I have been delighted to perceive, 
that through all the occasional but nec- 
essary strictness and sometimes sever- 
ity, which an irritable sensibility to your 
welfare has obliged me to exercise, I 
have not in the smallest degree enfee- 
bled that filial affection, which is some- 
times justly honoured with the name of 
Piety. ; 

Although the character of our connec- 
tion, and the nature of the control which 
I have hitherto exercised, is to undergo 
a serious change, yet it may be in my 
power by presenting to you the result of 
my observations upon your disposition, 
and upon the dangers to which that dis- 
position and your extreme youth will ex- 
pose you in the new scenes into which 
you are about to enter, to extend and 
continue in some degree, that influence 
over your mind which has hitherto so 
happily preserved you from evil, and I 
would hope, produced some positive and 
lasting good. 

Of the nature of your talents you have 
so frequently heard me speak, that you 
are well acquainted with my opinion of 
them. It is of the last importance, that 
you should be fully impressed with the 
natural infirmities of your understand- 
ing as well as any unfortunate propensi- 
ties of your heart and disposition. 

We never can be expected to cure our 
defects without not only a thorough 
knowledge but a deep impression of 
their extent and importance. It is pecu- 
liarly your misfortune that a certain 
readiness in acquiring a_ superficial 
knowledge of subjects has given you a 
reputation with many of your friends of 
possessing talents, with which both you 
and I know you are not favoured. The 
necessity is therefore greater, to exert 
yourself to support an opinion which 

















you are conscious is too flattering. The 
most prominent trait in your mind is 
the rapidity with which you compre- 
hend a subject and acquire some plaus- 
ible knowledge of it, unless this quality 
be equalled or exceeded by your feeble 
power of retaining what you have thus 
learned. Perhaps the causes of all the 
defects of your mind may be resolved 
into this facility of obtaining a superfi- 
cial knowledge of your studies. What 
we acquire with labour, we not only re- 
tain longer, but while we do retain it, it 
is of more use to us, because we value it 
higher and preserve it more carefully. 
You have one other faculty of mind 
which in your present situation, and at 
your time of life I consider a serious mis- 
fortune, and that is, the power of sum- 
moning all that you know upon any sub- 
ject, and of displaying it to advantage. 
Hence it has often happened with you, 
and will probably always happen, that 
you will pass with those who do not 
know you intimately, for more than you 
are worth. This will be a bribe to your 
indolence, and one of the greatest dan- 
gers which will beset you, because it 
may make you idle, and idleness will 
certainly lead you to vice in a place 
which offers so many temptations, or at 
least opportunities for it as the Univer- 
sity does. 

The use which you ought to make of 
this knowledge of yourself is obvious. 
You ought toendeavour toconquerthese 
defects. This is only to be effected by a 
more laborious and unremitted atten- 
tion to the studies which may be as- 
signed to you. Instead of contenting 
yourself with an imperfect knowledge 
of them which may barely enable you 
to appear with decency at a recitation, 
you must repeat your examination of 
them until you have made them per- 
fectly familiar. For example, in your 
study of the classick writers, do not be 
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satisfied with being able to render them 
into English, but having once acquired 
this, read them over frequently until 
you are persuaded that you compre- 
hend the full meaning of the author. 
The subjects of which they treat are 
frequently, and indeed usually those of 
which you have an imperfect knowledge, 
and the mere literal translation of them 
will add nothing to your stock of ideas. 
In order to comprehend them fully it is 
absolutely necessary that you should 
read all the notes, and although you 
will find many of these merely critical 
and some of them perhaps needlessly 
minute,‘ particularly those which ex- 
hibit the various readings, yet in others, 
you will find many historical and bio- 
graphical anecdotes, without a know- 
ledge of which it is impossible to under- 
stand in a proper manner, the text. 
You cannot make yourself a scholar, un- 
less you extend your views beyond the 
mere requisitions of your Instructors. 
If you satisfy yourself as you have here- 
tofore done with barely performing 
your assigned task, you will leave Col- 
lege as you entered it, a mere infant in 
knowledge and science. 

The best rule which I can give you to 
enable you to judge whether you under- 
stand an author sufficiently, is, that you 
should relish and enjoy his remarks and 
reasoning. 

The writers which will be put into 
your hands will be selected from those 
whose genius and talents have com- 
manded the respect of mankind for 
many ages, and if you do not relish 
them, depend upon it, that it must pro- 
ceed from your ignorance of them. 

In order to counteract the other de- 
fect or misfortune which I stated in 
your character, let me entreat you not 
to mistake the relative appearance 
which you may happen to make at a 
recitation, or in a discussion with your 
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friends for the true standard of merit. 
Such a mistake would be for you a fatal 
one, and will finally expose you to the 
contempt and derision of the sounder 
and more profound scholars of the class. 

A little flippancy, and readiness in 
bringing forth our knowledge, is very 
apt both to satisfy and deceive us. But 
it neverdeceives those whoare really our 
superiours, and whose good opinions are 
worth more than those of all the vulgar 
and illiterate with whom we may hap- 
pen to associate. This tinsel reputation 
never wears well. Young men even at 
the University soon find their just level, 
and those who have gained momentary 
but false credit, in a short time sink be- 
low even what they really deserve. 

Such are a few of the reflections which 
have occurred to me upon the nature of 
your talents, which as I have often told 
you are rather of the superficial than 
solid kind, but which you may exceed- 
ingly improve by unremitted applica- 
tion and study. 

With respect to your other qualities, I 
have much more to remark. The readi- 
ness of comprehension and fluency of 
expression which you unquestionably 
possess, united with an ardent and so- 
ciable disposition, expose you to one 
great danger, the presages of which the 
anxious and watchful eye of a father has 
already perceived. You will be prone, 
if you are not already, to a boastful and 
assuming manner, which is not only the 
most offensive to your equals and supe- 
riours, but is of all the qualities which a 
young man can possess, the most in- 
jurious to his reputation and success in 
life. Men always detract even from real 
merit in proportion to its assumption. 
The deference which is due to talents, 
learning, or moral worth, must be a 
voluntary offering. We always resist 
when it is demanded as a right, and we 
feel an indignation if it is attempted to 
be extorted from us by force. 
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Let not then, my son, the ardour of 
emulation, nor the vain desire of shin- 
ing among your companions, ever lead 
you to boast of what you do not possess, 
not to pride yourself in, or to make an 
ostentatious display of what you do. 

Above all, let me caution you, if ever 
you should fall into the society of the 
vicious and unprincipled, do not coun- 
terfeit vices to which you are, and I 
trust ever will be a stranger, nor think 
it derogatory to be esteemed by these 
misguided young men too sedate to be 
dissipated, and too timid to be vicious. 
I know your character well, and I have 
more fears for your courage, in resist- 
ing what you may think honourable to 
your spirit, than for the strength of your 
virtue, in refusing to yield to any de- 
gree of temptation to vice. 

Your extreme youth also exposes you 
to uncommon dangers. If you had been 
of equal age with the greater part of 
your class, you would not be led to emu- 
late the faults of others merely to prove 
that you are as capable of being bold 
in errour as your superiours in age. 
There is danger that you will be apt to 
pay an undue deference to your class- 
mates on this account, and will be un- 
willing to be behind them even in vio- 
lating the Laws of the University, lest 
your timidity should be attributed to 
your youth. 

But if you wish to prove your equal- 
ity, take the virtuous as your models. 
Strive to make them, and your instruc- 
tors forget the feebleness of your age, 
and the immaturity of your mind, by 
equalling them in their studies and laud- 
able pursuits. 

There is one fault into which young 
men of ardent minds, and who are ambi- 
tious of shining among their compan- 
ions are very apt to fall, I mean a spirit 
of exaggeration, particularly in descrip- 
tion. I have seen the dawn of this pro- 
pensity in you. There is no practice 

















more dishonourable, or dangerous. It 
is highly dishonourable, because it in- 
cludes a species of misrepresentation 
and distortion, and those who hear us are 
either deceived, or entertain a contempt- 
uous opinion of us for this departure 
from the truth. It is dangerous, because 
an indulgence of it naturally, and I may 
say inevitably leads us to a practice, 
which all men of honour, and of virtue 
have concurred in condemning as the 
basest of the low vices, I mean that of 
lying. A man who is once detected in 
practising this despicable artifice is with 
great justice for ever shunned. For what 
principle can restrain him from slander, 
or any other immorality, who can be so 
base as deliberately to utter a false- 
hood? In you, such a practice would be 
doubly inexcusable, because it must be 
in direct opposition to your manners, 
which are frank and sincere — to your 
heart, which is generous and manly — 
and to your past habits, which have 
been happily correct. Allied to this vice 
by its meanness, and even surpassing it 
in folly, is another practice to which you 
are a perfect stranger. Educated as you 
have been at a private school, and hav- 
ing associated only with a few exem- 
plary and excellent young men, you 
will be both astonished and shocked 
when you shall find some of your future 
companions ransacking the polluted 
storehouses of their minds for vulgar, 
profane, and lascivious language. When 
you shall find the understanding and 
the taste, which ought to have been 
chastened and purified by the moral re- 
flections of Cicero, or roused to abhor- 
rence by his picture of Anthony or Clo- 
dius, wasting their powers in laboured 
obscenity, and depraving their moral 
sense by refinements in profanity. 

Still more ought I to caution you 
against a habit into which some few 
young men (and they are very few) in 
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the vanity of ignorance, and with the 
view to prove that their minds are above 
vulgar shackles, occasionally fall —I 
mean a habit of speaking of Religion 
and of sacred subjects with levity, or as 
they please to term it, with liberality. 
I have no fears, that you will ever be 
guilty of a practice so truly shocking 
unless you should continue for a great 
length of time to cultivate the society 
of these Gentlemen Freethinkers as 
they call themselves, but who are really 
the weakest, and generally the basest 
men in society. This last idea induces 
me to anticipate one of the directions 
for the government of your conduct 
which I had intended to bring into a 
compact form at the close of my re- 
marks. 

How can I, you may ask, avoid the so- 
ciety, and the offensive and dangerous 
conversation of these illdisposed youth? 
Am I to shew a pharisaical sort of dis- 
position, and to treat those whom my 
feeble or perhaps prejudiced judgment 
may have decided to be without the 
pale, as outlaws, and not entitled to my 
civility or good offices? 

By no means. Considering your 
youth, you are the last person in the 
class who should undertake to decide 
upon the relative merits of your com- 
panions — of course you are not called 
upon to express your disapprobation 
pointedly either in language or by your 
actions. If you had more weight of 
character, perhaps friendship would 
justify you in giving counsel to a friend 
whose habits you thought injurious to 
him. But your age relieves you from 
this duty. Your line of conduct is per- 
fectly simple, and most clearly marked 
out. The moment you discover, that 
any young man, if his previous inti- 
macy with you shall have been ever so 
great, is guilty of any of the vices or 
faults which I have displayed, or is in his 
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habits of general idleness, you will in- 
stantly drop your acquaintance with 
him, not in an abrupt and offensive 
manner, but with firmness and con- 
stancy. You can decline his invita- 
tions with civility, and refrain from 
continuing your own, and still preserve 
towards him all the exteriour polite- 
ness which the usages of the world re- 
quire. There is no sort of insincerity in 
this because your friend may reform, 
and because he may have a thousand 
virtues which may counterbalance his 
defects. But if he should have ten thou- 
sand, there are most abundant reasons 
why an imitative youth like you should 
shun his society so long as one of these 
gross faults shall remain in his charac- 
ter and conduct. 

Let me, my son, now advert toa dan- 
ger at the very thought of which I trem- 
ble, because I consider it the greatest to 
which you are exposed. It is the most 
prolifick source of all other failings and 
even vices. 

You will already have anticipated, 
that I allude to the habit of idleness. You 
have never been idle, and therefore can 
have no just conception of the degrad- 
ing, and powerful effects of this habit. 
But though you have not been idle, yet 
paradoxical as it may seem, you have 
not been studious. I have never been 
able to perceive in you till within the last 
three months, the smallest disposition 
to study for the sake of acquiring know- 
ledge, or from a principle of duty. Within 
that time indeed, the desire to make a 
good appearance at examination has 
awakened your ambition, and substi- 
tuted something honourable in place of 
fear. You are not indeed to blame for 
being destitute of just ambition because 
your domestick discipline, and that of 
your school have been so strict, and vigi- 
lant, that they left no opportunity for us 
to discover how much your own good 
sense would have effected. ~ 
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It cannot be expected that at your age 
you should love labour, until you shall 
have acquired the habit by regular ap- 
plication. This once effected, (and exer- 
tion for a very few months will effect it,) 
all difficulties will be surmounted. You 
will then love study as an amusement, 
and you will fly to your books as to a fa- 
vourite repast. 

When you consider then, that on the 
one side Industry stands offering to you 
the allurements of publick rewards, pri- 
vate esteem, the gratification of your 
parents, the pride of your numerous 
friends, and above all the delights of an 
easy and approving conscience, and on 
the other, Indolence threatens you with 
publick disgrace, the contempt of your 
companions, the grief and indeed anguish 
of your parents, the blushes and mortifi- 
cation of your family, and the goads and 
stings of a guilty mind, can you hesitate 
to make and continue a resolute exertion 
for one half year? 

For I can assure you with confidence, 
that after that period, the path of virtue 
and industry will be so smooth, and so 
agreeable to you, that no temptation 
will ever be able to induce you to stray 
from it. 

Having shewn you in part, and very 
imperfectly, what you ought to avoid, I 
shall now endeavour to deliver you some 
precepts as to what you are positively to 
do. 

The great object of your residence at 
Cambridge is to make you a scholar, and 
this cannot be done by any expense, or 
exertion of your father or others, but 
solely by your own. We afford you the 
means, if you neglect them, the sin, and 
the shame, and the unavailing regret will 
rest upon your own head. 

In order however tc be a scholar, you 
are in the first place to attend to all the 
College exercises. It is not your province 
to decide whether this or that study 
might be more or less useful, nor ought 














you to neglect any one of them under the 
pretext that you are pursuing more im- 
portant ones. Men wiser and more ex- 
perienced than you can be, have fixed 
the course of your pursuits, and it is your 
duty without complaint or neglect to 
submit to all their requisitions. 

But 2dly. It is not enough to attend 
all the Exercises prescribed by the Laws 
of the University. It is not enough 
that you should be able to escape the 
censures of the government and elude 
the vigilance of the instructors, you are 
strictly and most solemnly enjoined by 
the authority of a Father whom you love, 
never to deceive any one — never to go 
before a tutor or professor for the pur- 
pose of recitation without having thor- 
oughly studied the whole of the lesson 
assigned to you. You will find facilities 
of which the indolent avail themselves in 
evading this requisition with your in- 
structors, but you cannot deceive me, 
nor the gentleman who has done both 
you and me the honour, to promise an 
attention to your conduct — what is 
still more, you cannot elude the up- 
braidings of your own mind. 

8dly. But if you should content your- 
self with a thorough knowledge, and a 
strict performance of the required ex- 
ercises at College, you would be very 
far from being what I wish you to be, 
an accomplished Scholar. The stand- 
ard is made for the great mass, for the 
ot Polloi. General Exercises must be 
prescribed for the average rate of talent, 
application, and advantages. But it 
would be shameful, if you should derive 
no benefit from all the privileges which 
you have already enjoyed, and which 
are now in anticipation. If with the ad- 
vantage of having studied under one of 
the first scholars in our country, of the 
constant, and unwearied attention 
which has been paid to you at home, 
and of the counsel, and advice of one of 
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the most accomplished and promising 
young men of the present day, you shall 
be satisfied with the ordinary attain- 
ments of those who are destitute of 
these advantages, you will be both base 
and ungrateful. I expect then of you, 
that in addition to your College Exer- 
cises, you will pursue during your first 
year, the study of the Latin and Greek 
languages so as to be able to give me 
weekly some portion of the fruits of your 
application. For this purpose, you will 
take such books not enjoined as exer- 
cises in the University, as shall be re- 
commended to you by Mr. Everett. 
You will moreover perform a daily exer- 
cise in French. Next to languages, you 
know that I have a great desire that you 
should make yourself a mathematician. 
I beg of you to keep this constantly in 
mind, and endeavour to make as much 
progress in this branch as your age and 
talents will permit. 

Athly. It is impossible that we should 
ever become good scholars, and cer- 
tainly not respectable men, unless we 
hold in high estimation, and treat with 
merited respect those to whom the im- 
portant care of our education is con- 
fided. 

You will find it fashionable, and that 
it is thought pretty by some young men, 
to speak disrespectfully and contume- 
liously of some or all the officers of gov- 
ernment. This ridiculous and scandal- 
ous fashion is I am happy to hear going 
out, and that some students are not 
ashamed to speak of the President, 
Professors, and Tutors, with the same 
degree of respect and esteem with which 
the world who are much better judges 
speak of them. How such a base prac- 
tice formerly crept into our University 
I cannot conceive. It is true that the 
instructors are at present generally more 
learned than they formerly were, but 
they have always been among the most 
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respectable men in the country; and 
when I look over the Catalogue for 
thirty years back, I find that the Tutors 
have generally proved in society to have 
been worthy of the station they had en- 
joyed in the University — and I believe 
no young man of ingenuous feelings 
ever failed to hold in respect the guides 
of his youth and studies after the little 
prejudices of the moment had worn 
away. 

I exhort, intreat and command you 
upon all occasions to treat every officer 
of the University with respect. Who 
are they, but the representatives of pa- 
rental authority? Every instance of 
disrespect towards them may be con- 
sidered as aimed at your parents. You 
will hear attempts made to lessen this 
virtue of civility and decorum towards 
your instructors by representing it as 
the fruit of a sycophantic disposition, a 
desire to filch the esteem and confidence 
of these officers by devious and dishon- 
ourable means. Never listen to such 
language. It is only the artifice of those 
who are too indolent or unprincipled to 
obtain the esteem of the government, in 
order to bring others down to their 
own level. To two persons in particu- 
lar, the great obligations you are under, 
impose peculiar duties. The proof of 
friendship which has been afforded to 
me by the President in offering to take 
you under his roof ought to excite in 
you the liveliest emotions of gratitude. 
To the other great claims which he has 
upon your respect, arising from his of- 
fice, his distinguished talents, learning 
and virtue, is now superadded this one 
of a personal nature. 

Let your demeanour towards him 
upon all occasions be highly respectful. 
Recollect the arduous and important 
duties of his office, and upon no occasion 
disturb his retirement by unsuitable 
noise of any kind. When you find, that 
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he has visitors with whom he might feel 
constrained by your society, never wait 
for a hint from him, but retire. On the 
other hand, though you ought to pre- 
serve the highest reverence and respect 
for the President, you ought never to 
let fear mingle with your sentiments to- 
wards him except when you have done 
wrong, for then alone will you have occa- 
sion to fear him. On all other occasions 
consider him as your friend, and when 
he is disposed to treat you with affabil- 
ity, do not shun his advances, but con- 
verse with him in a tone of respectful 
frankness. In short, treat him as you 
have been accustomed to treat me. 

As to Mr. Everett, I consider him my 
immediate representative, and you will 
pay him all the affectionate attention 
and respect due to that character. But 
why should I solicit you to treat with 
affection, mingled with respect, a 
young man of genius, of learning, of un- 
blemished morals, of the most amiable 
and prepossessing manners, of the most 
attractive modesty and delicacy? This 
would be to suppose, that you have not 
the discernment, the taste, the virtue to 
perceive, torelish, and to honour such 
qualities. 

You have always loved your instruc- 
tors — particularly your friend Mr. 
r to whom your affection has long 
since given a title of consanguinity — 
and Mr. W , whose rights, if you 
should ever become an orator, you would 
defend with as much zeal and ardour as 
Cicero did those of Archias. 

I shall not say to you that any in- 
stances of disobedience or incivility or 
want of gratitude towards Mr. Ever- 
ett would give me the greatest pain, be- 
cause I know you will be incapable of 
them. But I would try to stimulate you 
to aspire to the honour and happiness, 
and benefit of his friendship. The friend- 
ship of such men is as rarely to be ob- 

















tained as it is invaluable. Nor think, 
that the disparity of years forbids such a 
hope. I cannot expect, nor do I wish 
that you should be now admitted to his 
bosom or confidence — but your mod- 
esty, your frankness, your application, 
your respectful and grateful demeanour 
towards him, may lay the foundation 
of future esteem and intimacy, and five 
or six years will destroy all the apparent 
difference of standing. 

5thly. You will commence your col- 
lege life with an attentive and accurate 
examination of all the laws of the Uni- 
versity, and you will be careful not to 
violate them in a single instance. The 
first deviation will cost you some strug- 
gles, and many reproaches of your own 


conscience. The second will be less dif- | 


ficult, and you will soon relapse into a 
total indifference to your duty. Such is 
the natural and inevitable progress of 
vice. But if you resolve never to deviate 
from the path of duty, which is plain 
and easy, you will soon find it by habit 
the most agreeable, and pleasant, and 
the gratification you will receive from 
the honourable testimonies which will 
be given of your good conduct, will be a 
most ample reward for a temporary ef- 
fort. 

6thly. It is your duty as a rational 
and accountable being, to perform with 
reverence and devotion all the exercises 
of religion, which the laws of the Uni- 
versity and the injunctions of the Gos- 
pel require. In your attendance on 
prayers in the chapel as well as in the 
services on the Lord’s day, you will be 
reverent and devout. You will find per- 
haps in some of your immediate com- 
panions a temper widely different from 
what I have recommended. But I 
charge you most solemnly never to be 
guilty of any indecorum on these occa- 
sions, let the examples of an opposite 
kind be ever so numerous or imposing. 
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I shall never forgive a fault of this na- 
ture. 

7thly. The most important habit, in 
order to carry into effect all my former 
injunctions, is, that of regularity and 
system not only in the arrangement and 
disposition of your time, but in those 
lesser things which however they may 
be undervalued by some, are neverthe- 
less extremely important to us in all our 
concerns of life. For this purpose, let 
no hour of the day be without its due 
appropriation. Give to innocent amuse- 
ment and relaxation whatever time the 
college laws permit, but let the rest be 
systematically devoted to improve- 
ment. 

For this purpose let it be an invari- 
able rule with you, first to make your- 
self master of your next college exer- 
cise. Let this be done faithfully and 
perfectly, nor quit it until you are satis- 
fied that you could pass an examina- 
tion in it, if your admission to the Uni- 
versity depended on that alone. As soon 
as that is finished, devote the rest of 
your study hours to the translation of 
some Latin or Greek author into both 
English and French. 

Your knowledge of the French lan- 
guage has cost you many years of as- 
siduous application. It may be very use- 
ful to you in future life. Suffer not these 
advantages to be lost. Whenever you 
meet a friend who can converse in this 
language, and who is conversant with 
French literature, endeavour to draw 
him into conversation in that language, 
and on the subject of French works. 

After your assigned task of transla- 
tion is finished, if you have still some 
leisure time, you will employ it in read- 
ing such amusing and useful works as 
Mr. Everett or I shall recommend. 

In the subordinate parts of order, and 
system, let me advise and instruct you, 
to an attention to the neatness and ar- 
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rangement of your apartment — your 
dress, and to every thing which has a 
tendency to render you habitually sys- 
tematick. Much more of your happi- 
ness, and respectability in life will de- 
pend upon these habits of order, than 
you will at first conceive. 

The Archbishop of Cambray, one of 
the most judicious and eloquent writers 
that France has produced (as you well 
know), thus supports my opinions. 

“Venons aux moyens de vous précau- 
tionner contre vous méme. 

“*Le premier est de vous faire un projet pour 
remplir votre temps, et de le suivre quoigu’il 
vous en cofite. Le second, c’est de mettre dans 
ce projet, comme l'article le plus essentiel, 
celui de faire tous les jours, une demi heure de 
lecture méditée, od vous ne manquerez jamais 
de renouveller vos resolutions. Le troisieme, 
c’est que vous ferez tous les soirs un examen de 
votre journee pour voir si vous avez manqué a 
mes conseils et A ton devoir et si vous avez 
perdu du temps — le quatrieme, c’est de vous 
examiner de tems en tems et que vous en- 
gagiez a vous soutenir vigoureusement contre 
vous méme. Le cinquieme est d’avoir quelque 
bon ami assez discret, et assez 2616 pour pou- 
voir vous avertir secrétement, quand il verra 
que |’étourderie ou la mollesse commencera & 
vous engourdir. Pour se mettre en état de re- 
cevoir de tels avis, il faut les demander cor- 
dialement, et leur faire voir qu’on tache d’en 
profiter. Jamais ne leur montrez ni chagrin, 
ni indocilité, ni hauteur, ni jalousie.’’ Féne- 
lon: Lettres Spirituelles. 


I beg, my son, whenever you retire 
from Mr. Everett’s counsels, you will 
peruse this sentiment of Fénelon. There 
are many reasons why your friend and 
Mentor should bring Fénelon to your 
mind. 

Your personal expenses at the Uni- 
versity, situated as you will be, ought 
to be extremely small. While I would 
by no means wish you to be mean or 
parsimonious, on the other hand neither 
my property nor your age can justify 
my indulgence of you in considerable 
expenses. I absolutely forbid your con- 
tracting any debt of any nature what- 
soever either to your fellow students or 
to the inhabitants of Cambridge. My 
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near residence to the College, and your 
knowledge of my disposition to support 
you in every reasonable expense, for- 
bid your contracting any debts what- 
ever. 

Above every thing, let me intreat you 
never to engage in any sort of game of 
hazard. There is no offence which I 
would not more readily pardon. 

8thly. One of the most interesting, 
and difficult duties, which you will have 
to perform, is the selection of your as- 
sociates, and the sort of behaviour which 
you ought to assume towards them, and 
towards others with whom you are less 
intimately connected. 

It may be said, and justly, that we 
have not absolutely the choice of our 
associates — that those whom we may 
most esteem, may not have an equal 
esteem for us, and that this is pecu- 
liarly the misfortune of one who enters 
college so young as you do. But to this, 
it may be answered, that though we 
cannot choose ad libitum our friends, 
we can certainly abstain from the so- 
ciety of those whose conduct we disap- 
prove, and that if we uniformly behave 
in such a manner as to merit the esteem 
of the good, of the studious, and the 
able, we shall eventually command their 
respect and friendship. 

Fénelon has some excellent advice on 
this subject. — 

“Voila & peu prés les choses qui regardent 
le commerce public. Il y a le commerce de 
certains amis d'une amitié superficielle — il 
faut autant on le peut, les servir, et faire en 
sorte qu’ils vous soient obligés — on se trouve 
avec eux en certains endroits, mais on n’est 
point dans leur plaisirs, et on ne les met point 
dans sa confiance. Pour les vrais amis il faut les 
choisir avec de grandes précautions, et par 
consequent se borner a un fort petit nombre. 
Point d'ami qui ne craigne Dieu, et que les 
pures maximes de religion ne gouvernent en 
tout — autrement il vous perdra. Choisissez 
vos amis dans un Age un peu au dessus du votre 
— vous en murirez plus promptement. Soyez 
chaud, désinteressé, fidéle, effectif, constant 
dans |l’amitié, mais jamais aveugle sur les dé- 
fauts et sur les divers degrés de mérite de vos 
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amis — qu’ils vous trouvent a besoin. II faut 
voir tout le monde dans les lieux ou tout le 
monde va. II faut tacher d’acquérir une cer- 
tain politesse qui fait qu’on défére a tout le 
monde avec dignité. Nul air de gloire — nul 
affectation — nul empressement — savoir traiter 
chacun selon son rang, sa réputation — son 
mérite, son crédit — a la capacité, (aux jeunes 
hommes de talens) accompagnée de droiture 
et d’amitié, la confiance et l’attachement; aux 
dignités c’est & dire aux officiers, la civilité 
et la cérémonie. Saluer tout le monde en 
passant mais entrer en conversation avec peu 
de gens. La mauvaise compagnie déshonore 
surtout un jeune homme, en qui tout est en- 
core douteux. II est permis de voir fort peu 
des gens, mais il n’est pas permis de voir les 
gens désapprouvés. Ne vous moquez point 
d’eux comme feront les autres, mais écartez 
vous doucement.” Fénelon’s Spiritual Let- 
ters. 

I charge you to read these admirable 
rules of Fénelon at least once a fort- 
night during the first year of your col- 
lege life, and I need not add, to prac- 
tice strictly upon them. 

As soon therefore as you discover, 
that a young man has talents and virtue, 
endeavour, by every decent advance, by 
respectful and attentive treatment, to 
win his affection and confidence. On 
the other hand avoid the idle and the 
dissipated — the negligent, and the 
vicious. Never visit their rooms, nor 
invite them to yours. Repel all their 
solicitations to engage you in their pro- 
jects of unauthorized and illegal amuse- 
ments. 

Embark in none of the parties and 
feuds, and little contests which often 
infest and divide the members of the 
University, and which are the fruits of 
narrow jealousies, and unworthy pas- 
sions. 

Beware especially of that envious dis- 
position, which is not only the bane of 
friendship, but which makes its pos- 
sessor both wretched and contemptible. 
I tell you most plainly, that with all the 
efforts you can make, you will find in 
your class better scholars and abler 
young men than yourself. Why should 
you repine because Heaven has been 
more kind to them? It is enough for 


you, that you are blessed with a toler- 
able share of natural abilities, and with 
external and fortuitous advantages per- 
haps as great as most young men, and 
certainly equal to your deserts. De- 
light to honour, and praise superiour 
merit wherever you may find it, and let 
it be your highest pride to possess the es- 
teem, and confidence, and love of such 
favoured persons. You will soon find in 
the exercise of such a disposition a most 
ample reward, and a valuable exchange 
for the torments of a malignant and en- 
vious spirit. 

In fine, my dear son, I commit you to 
the care of that almighty and beneficent 
Being, who has hitherto watched over 
and protected your infant years — who 
has preserved you both from physical 
and moral evil — who has been pleased 
to bless you with an affectionate and 
frank disposition — who has surrounded 
you with friends able, and disposed to 
foster the seeds of virtue in your heart, 
and to protect and encourage the germ 
of your intellectual powers. Remember 
him above all things and be grateful for 
all this his goodness towards you. In a 
subordinate degree, you are permitted 
and required to remember with gratitude 
your Father’s anxious hours, and your 
Mother’s watchful and tender atten- 
tions. Recollect too the affectionate so- 
licitude of a Sister whose example alone 
ought to inspire, and whose love, excite 
you to the most noble exertions that you 
may not disappoint her fond and partial 
hopes. Finally, remember what you 
owe to the memory of your ancestors. 
Let it not be said, that with advantages 
superiour to any of them, you have been 
the first to tarnish a reputation which 
I hope and believe has been hitherto 
without a stain. 

Your affectionate Father, 
J. Lowe u.! 


1 John Lowell graduated at Harvard in 
1786 and his son in 1815. In 1811 the Presi- 
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BROOKS AND AGASSIZ AS 
UNDERGRADUATES. 


[Under the title of “Giants of Yester- 
day,” Prof. J. K. Hosmer, ’55, recently 
contributed to various journals a series 
of articles on men of the last generation. 
Many of the “Giants” were Harvard 
men whom Prof. Hosmer had known. 
The following extracts refer to his class- 
mates, Phillips Brooks and Alexander 
Agassiz. — Ep.] 

A day or two after entering college 
I was one of a group of Freshmen who, 
as the dusk fell, were working off their 
surplus energy by jumping over the 
posts along the curbstone of a quiet 
street. One of our number had an un- 
fair advantage, his length of leg being 
so great that, as he bestrode the post, 
he scarcely needed to take his feet from 
the ground, while for the rest of us a 
good hop was necessary to fairly clear 
the top. That is my earliest memory of 
Phillips Brooks. Big as he was, he was a 
year, perhaps two years, younger than 
most of us, and had the boyishness 
proper to his immaturity. He had come 
from his long training in the Boston 
Latin School, was reputed, like the rest 
of his class, to be able to repeat the 
Latin and Greek grammars from begin- 
ning to end, exceptions, examples, and 
all, and to have at his tongue’s end other 
acquirements equally wonderful in the 
eyes of us boys who, in our distant 
western homes, had had a smaller 
chance. He was an excellent scholar 
without needing to apply himself, and 
perhaps had more distinction in the 
student societies than in the class room. 
Socially, he was good-natured and play- 
ful, never aggressive, too modest to be 
dent of Harvard was J. T. Kirkland. The 
Graduates’ Magazine will be glad to print an 
authentic “‘Father’s Benediction to a Fresh- 


man in 1911.’’ The probable parallels and 
contrasts might be interesting. — Ep. 
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a leader, rather reticent. It was with 
surprise that I heard Brooks for the first 
time in a college society. The quiet 
fellow of a sudden poured out a torrent 
of words, and, young though I was, I 
felt that they were not empty. There 
was plenty of thought and well-arranged 
knowledge. This pregnant fluency al- 
ways characterized his public deliver- 
ances. Of late years it has been reported 
that he had at first a defect of speech, 
and to this the extraordinary momentum 
of his utterances was due. In the early 
time I never heard of this. He did not 
stammer, nor was there any other im- 
pediment; only this preternaturally 
rapid out-pouring on occasion, from a 
man usually quiet. When I heard him 
preach in later years the peculiarity 
remained. It was the Phillips Brooks 
of the “Institute of 1770,” matured, 
however, into noble spiritual power. 
Brooks had attained nearly or quite 
his full height on entering college, nor 
was he slender. His large frame was too 
loosely knit to admit of his becoming 
an athlete. He had no interest in out- 
door sports. I do not recall that he was 
warmly diligent in study or general 
reading. His mind worked quickly and 
easily. Without effort he stood well in 
the class, absorbing whatever other 
knowledge he touched without much 
searching. His countenance and head 
as a boy were noticeably fine, the fore- 
head broad and full, the beardless face 
lighting up readily with an engaging 
smile, the eyes large and lustrous. It 
was evident that a good and able man 
must come out from the boy Phillips 
Brooks, but no one, not even President 
Walker, who was credited with an 
almost uncanny penetration in divining 
the future of his boys, would have pre- 
dicted the career of Brooks. Though 
decorous and high-minded, he was not 
marked as a religious man. If he was so 
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he kept it to himself. Though sometimes 
hilarious he was never ungentle or incon- 
siderate, a wholesome, happy youth, 
having due thought for others and for 
his own walk and conversation, but 
without touch of formal piety. 

When I was initiated into the Hasty 
Pudding Club, I recognized in a tall 
friend whose trouser legs were very 
apparent beneath the too scanty black 
drapery which enveloped him, no other 
than Phillips Brooks. He was one of 
the most vociferous of the imps who 
tossed me in the blanket and later 
when the elaborate manuscript I had 
prepared was brought forth, was con- 
spicuously energetic in daubing with 
hot mush from a huge wooden spoon 
the sheets I had composed with much 
painstaking. 

The grand event in the “ Pudding” of 
our time was the performance of Field- 
ing’s extravaganza of Tom Thumb. I 
think it was the club’s first attempt at 
an operatic performance, and it was 
prepared with great care. I suppose I 
am today the only survivor among 
those who took part, and it is a sombre 
pleasure to recall the old-time frolic. 
The great promoter of the undertaking 
was Theodore Lyman, able and forceful 
afterward as soldier, seientist and con- 
gressman, who died prematurely; but 
the music and details were arranged by 
Joseph C. Heywood, later a devout 
Catholic, ending his career in Rome, as 
chamberlain of Pope Leo XIII. In the 
cast Heywood was King Arthur and Ly- 
man general of the army. The cos- 
tumes were elaborate. Trunks and 
attics of our friends were ransacked for 
old finery and appointments that might 
be made to serve. Provision was made 
for thrilling stage effects, chief among 
them a marvelous cow, which at a 
critical moment swallowed Tom Thumb, 
and then with much eructation worked 
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out painfully on the bass-viol, belched 
him forth as if discharged from a cata- 
pult. The merriment of the lines was 
more robust than delicate, but with 
some pruning it passed. 

The bill of announcement, which was 
hung up in the Pudding-room, and 
which possibly is still preserved, was 
very elaborately and handsomely de- 
signed, and, I think, was the work of 
Alexander Agassiz, who had much skill 
of that kind. The performers were all 
strenuous and some capable, but the 
hit of the evening was Phillips Brooks, 
who personated the giantess Glum- 
dalea to perfection. He was then nine- 
teen and had reached his full stature. 
He was attired in flowing skirts and 
befitting bodice and wore a towering 
headdress of feather dusters or some- 
thing similar, which swept the ceiling 
as he strode. I had been cast originally 
for the Queen, but it was afterwards 
judged that I had special qualifications 
for the part of Princess. Brooks and I 
were rivals for the affection of Tom 
Thumb, and I do not recall which suc- 
ceeded. The tragedy was most extreme. 
In the closing scene the entire cast under- 
went destruction, strewing the stage 
with a picturesque heap of slain. The 
most impressive part of the spectacle 
was the defunct giantess, whose wide- 
spreading draperies and headgear, as 
Brooks came down with a well-studied 
crash, took up so much of the floor that 
the rest of us had no room left to die in 
dignity. 

Though Brooks could frolic upon oc- 
casion, his mood in his student days was 
prevailing'y grave, and as he matured 
warmed and deepened into earnest 
religious conviction. His sympathies 
were most catholic, and this anecdote 
clearly illuminates his broad-minded- 
ness. I had dropped into a Boston 
bookstore on a quiet morning; Brooks 
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presently came in to browse over the 
new issues on the counters. There was 
no one to disturb us as we enjoyed this 
our last conversation together. He 
spoke of Channing. ‘‘Do you know,” 
said he, “that when Dean Stanley came 
over here I went to East Boston to see 
him on his ship. He said to me almost 
at once: ‘Where is Mount Auburn?’ 
‘Why,’ said I, ‘how strange that the 
first thing you inquire about as you 
arrive is a cemetery!’ ‘But is not Chan- 
ning buried there?’ said he. I told him 
I did not know. ‘Well, he is, and I want 
to go at once to the grave of Channing!’ 
So as soon as we could, we drove to 
Mount Auburn to visit the grave of 
Channing.” He sympathized fully with 
the admiration felt by his friend, the 
great English churchman, for Chan- 
ning, and gladly did him homage, and 
his talk flowed on in channels that 
showed his heart was warm toward men 
of all creeds who were inspired by the 
higher life. This noble candor of mind 
was a marked element of his power, and 
what has endeared his memory among 
scores of sects that too often clash. 
How sweetly unifying in the midst of a 
jarring Christendom has been the spirit 
of Phillips Brooks! 

I have mentioned Alexander Agassiz 
as the designer of the Hasty Pudding 
play-bill. Alexander (to his intimates 
he was always affectionately Alex) was 
a teacher only transiently, and I believe 
never before a class showed the en- 
kindling power which in the father 
was so marked a gift. His attainments, 
however, were probably not less great, 
and it remains to be seen whether his 
discoveries were not as epoch-making. 
He possessed, moreover, a versatility 
which his father never showed (perhaps 
because he never took time to show it), 
standing as a brilliant figure among 
financiers and captains of industry. 
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Finally, in a high sense, Alexander was 
a philanthropist, his benefactions no 
more munificent than they were wisely 
applied. He was eminently broad- 
minded, estimating with just candor 
whatever might be advanced in his own 
field, and outside entering with sympa- 
thetic interest into whatever life might 
present. 

I recall him first on a day soon after 
our entrance into college in 1851. A 
civic celebration was to take place in 
Boston, and the Harvard students were 
to march in the procession. As we 
formed on the Beacon Street mall be- 
fore the State House, a boy of sixteen 
came down the steps to take his place 
in our class, dressed in dark gray —a 
handsome fellow, dark-eyed and dark- 
haired, trimly built and well grown for 
his years. His face had a foreign air, 
and when he spoke a foreign peculiarity 
marked his speech. That he never lost, 
but it was no imperfection. Rather it 
gave distinction to his otherwise perfect 
English. As the son of the famous pro- 
fessor he was a marked boy. In the 
years of our course, I knew him well. 
He was a good general scholar, but with 
a marked preference from the first for 
natural science and mathematics. He 
matured into handsome manhood, and 
as an athlete was among the best. Par- 
ticularly, he was a master of the oar, 
not dropping it on graduation, but long 
a familiar figure on the Charles. 

J. K. Hosmer, ’55. 


COMMUNICATION. 
“was” or “18”? 

To the Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine: 

Sir: Mr. Ware’s communication, in 
your last number, has inspired me to 
call to your attention another common 
error. 

We often hear the question, “What 
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was his class?” or the phrase, “‘He was 
in the Class of 1880,” when the individ- 
ual spoken of is still alive. Now any 
Class Secretary will assure you thatthe 
class organization continues after grad- 
uation; and there is abundant evidence 
that class spirit exists long after the 
class has received its degrees. The past 
tense in the sentences above quoted 
should mean one of two things: either 
that the graduate referred to is no 
longer living, or that his class has gone 
out of existence as an organization. Ob- 
viously the past tense is often misused. 

When we use was in the instances I 
have quoted, our thought gets ahead of 
our tongue: what we mean is, ‘When 
did he graduate?” or “‘ When was he in 
college?”’ A recent theme illustrates this 
phenomenon excellently; a Sophomore, 
writing on the Chinese situation, said: 
“There are a great many well-educated 
men in China; we have some at this 
University.” 

Were you to say “‘X. zs in the Class of 
1844,”’ no one would understand you to 
mean that Mr. X. is still pursuing his 
studies as an undergraduate. 

Just as the phrase, “‘the United States 
are...’ is giving way to “‘the United 
States is . . .”” the more the emphasis 
is placed on the Federal Government, so 
the active spirit displayed by the grad- 
uate body demands that the present 
tense be used in referring to a man’s 
class. “‘What was your class?” implies 
that you are a “dead one,” and you 
might properly resent the question. 

Robert Withington, ’06. 


VARIA. 


| Probation. ‘Is it possible to find 
anywhere so exquisitely negligent an at- 
titude toward a supposedly severe pun- 
ishment as exists in the present under- 
graduate mind toward the man on pro- 
bation? For utter nonchalance there is 
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nothing like it. Not that the institution 
is ineffective, for the opposite is known 
to be true. But the light-hearted air in 
which one man, not on probation, will 
attempt to console his delinquent friend, 
cannot but appeal to the sense of humor. 
In the minds of the great majority, who 
are in good standing, probation is but a 
question of existing for a few months 
without the privilege of representing the 
University on teams, casts, or musical 
clubs. But what a difference in attitude 
if the afflicted one happens to be a well- 
known athlete! Immediately there is 
universal mourning and the football 
team, crew, or nine, which was so pro- 
mising a few weeks before, starts for New 
London or New Haven in an apparently 
hopeless condition.” — Harvard Crimson. 

{ In the January Woman’s Home 
Companion is an article, entitled “Is the 
American Man a Failure?” Following 
is an extract: “A recent investigation 
among college women was made by 
Robert Haven Schauffler, and college 
women, as canvassed by him, desired at 
least four children. The statistics of Har- 
vard College shows that the average 
number of children for the Class of 1884 
per married graduate was 2.00; for the 
Class of ’85, 2.07; the Class of ’86, 2.02; 
Class of ’87, 1.67; Class of ’88, 1.80; Class 
of ’89, 1.72, and in these classes the per- 
centage of married graduates without 
children varied between 19 and 28 per 
cent. It is not probable that there is very 
much difference between the records of 
Harvard College and those of any col- 
lege for men; it is a fairly typical state- 
ment of the class of men of this genera- 
tion, and yet the young women of the 
present generation would be glad to have 
four or five children. And in this canvass 
made by Mr. Schauffler there were prac- 
tically no women who made the state- 
ment that they did n’t want any chil- 
dren.” 
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THE INDIAN STUDENT, OR FORCE OF 
NATURE.! 


From Susquehannah’s utmost springs, 
Where savage tribes pursue their game; 
His blanket tied with yellow strings, 
A shepherd of the forest came. 


From long debate the council rose 
And viewing SHALUM’s tricks with joy, 
To Harvarp Hall, o’er wastes of snows, 
They sent the tawny-coloured boy. 


Awhile he writ, awhile he read, 

Awhile he learn’d the grammar rules; 
An Indian savage, so well bred, 

Great credit promis’d to the schools. 


Some thought he would in law excel, 
Some said, in physick he would shine; 

And one that knew him passing well, 
Beheld in him a sound divine. 


But those of more discerning eye 

Even then could other prospects show, 
And saw him throw his Virgil by 

To wander with his dearer bow. 


The tedious hours of study spent, 
The heavy moulded lecture done, 

He to the woods a hunting went, 
But sigh’d to see the setting sun! 


The shady bank, the purling stream, 
The woody wild his heart possess’d — 
The dewy lawn his morning dream 
In Fancy’s finest colours drest: 


“And why (he cried) did I forsake 
“My native wood for gloomy walls; 

“The silver stream, the limpid lake 
“For musty books and college halls! 


"1 Alfred C. Potter, ’89, writes: ‘‘ Perhaps you 
may think the enclosed doggerel verses from 
a Boston paper of 1787 worth using some time 
in the ‘Varia’ column of the Graduates’ 
Magazine. Do they not at any rate bring up 
the question whether the attempt to educate 
the Indian at Harvard did not last longer than 
is generally supposed ?”? 
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“A little could my wants supply — 
“Can wealth and honour give me 
more? 
“Or, will the sylvan god deny 
“The humble treat he gave before? 


“Where nature’s ancient forests grow, 
**And mingled laurel never fades, 
“My heart is fixt, and I must go 
“To die among my native shades.” 


He spoke, and to the western springs, 
(His gown discharg’d, his money 
spent) 
His blanket tied with yellow strings, 
The shepherd of the forest went. 


Returning to the rural reign 

The Indians welcom’d him with joy — 
The council took him home again, 

And blest the tawny-colour’d boy. 
The Massachusetts Centinel, June 27,1787. 


THE PRESCOTT STATUE. 


It is not generally known that my 
classmate, Arthur Dexter, served as a 
model for the Prescott Statue inaugu- 
rated in the year 1881 on Bunker Hill. 
It was made in Rome by the American 
sculptor, William Wetmore Story, ’38. 
As there is no portrait, bust, or other 
representation of Prescott extant, neces- 
sarily the statue is purely ideal. As there 
was a tradition in the family that Aithur 
Dexter, a great-grandson of the Colonel, 
had the general physical resemblance of 
the Prescott features in a greater degree 
than any other member, he was taken 
as a model by the sculptor. He had 
lived much in Rome, and was an inti- 
mate acquaintance of the artist. The 
friends of Dexter can see traces of his 
likeness repeated in the statue. On 
May 4, 1887, I interviewed Mrs. Sarah 
Chaplin Rockwood, then a resident of 
Cortland, Cortland County, New York, 
who was a grandniece of Colonel Pres- 
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cott. She was then in the one hundred 
and second year of her age, and was ten 
years old when the Colonel died. From 
her recollection she described him to me 
very carefully, and I took down the de- 
scription at the time. She told me that 
he was a tall, well-proportioned man, 
with blue eyes and a large head. He 
usually wore a skullcap; and he parted 
his hair in the middle, wearing it long 
behind, braided loosely, and tied in a 
club with a black ribbon, as was common 
in those days. If Story had known the 
fact that Prescott wore a cue, he would 
have represented it in his work. Mrs. 
Rockwood was a native of Groton, 
Massachusetts, and reached the re- 
markable age of 104 years and 18 days. 
Samuel A. Green, 51. 


LAMPY’S LAUGHS. 

] I’ve got banjo trials this evening. 
' — I didn’t know you played the banjo. 

—I don’t. But my room-mate’s out 
for the club. 

| Lady: ‘‘ What are wiggles worth?” 

Clerk: “‘Don’t keep ’em. Here’s your 
quarter back.” 


Two Days from the Life of the Yard 
Detective. 

Monday, 9-11. Stood in front of Grays 
and looked at Thayer. + 

11-1. Stood in front of Thayer and 
looked at Grays. 

1. Observed man leaving West Entry 
of Holworthy with suit. 

1-4. Asked every man in Thayer and 
Weld; few clues. 

Tuesday, 9-11. Stood in front of ’77 
Gate and told every one who came in my 
suspicions. 

11. Wigwagged to no one in particular 
from Harvard to Sever. Great impres- 
sion on students. 

11.30. Asked Yard Cop for a match 
and told him it was a fine day. More im- 
pression on students. 
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12.30. Told every one in Stoughton 
my suspicions. 

1-3. Told every one I could find my 
suspicions. 

3-4. Told muckers and janitors. 

4.15. Contract presser returns suit. 

4.15-8.40. Discussed the famous case 
thoroughly with 84 students who agreed 
with me perfectly. 


{[ A Reminiscence of James. When I 
was a freshman in Harvard College, I 
stood one day looking into the window of 
a bookstore on Harvard Square, at a new 
volume of O. Henry. A quietly-dressed, 
unimpressive man with a sparse, dark 
beard came up and stood beside me. 
Said he suddenly, “Have you read the 
new one?” “No,” I said. “Neither 
havel. I’ve read all the others, though.” 
“He’s great, don’t you think?” “Bully. 
Let’s go in and buy this one.” So we 
went in and bought O. Henry. Coming 
out of the store he turned to me and 
said, “You’d better come home to din- 
ner with me. I’m all alone tonight.” 
“All right,” I said. “I’d like to very 
much.” He never asked my name; I 
thought he must be some college in- 
structor. We waiked slowly through the 
College Yard, talking of what makes Har- 
vard; not to a graduate, mind you, but 
to a freshman; the great football games, 
which have something stern and ideal 
about them; the big men in your class, 
and how you’re sure they ’ll be big men 
in the world some day; “parties in 
town,” on spring nights, when some are 
just a little “edged.” He listened to 
these things with the air of a man who 
knew all about them and loved them. 
And yet I noticed that his beard was a 
little gray. Soon we arrived at a big 
house on a quiet street. There was no 
one home but the maid who served our 
dinner; and a great dinner it was, too. 


We both fell to like farm-hands. Some- 
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how I got the impression that this man 
was about my own age. After dinner we 
went into a long, deep, comfortable 
room, lined with low bookcases. He 
produced some cigars; he sat in a big 
chair, and I reclined on a lounge. We 
discussed undergraduate clubs, and how 
to become popular; then we drifted into 
comic operas. It developed that he was 


rather fond of Eddy Foy and Richard 
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Carle, my particular favorites in that 
direction. I stayed in the big room until 
nearly midnight. As I stood in the door- 
way, telling him what a good time I'd 
had, he said: “You must come again, 
and we'll have another talk. I don’t 
think I know yourname.”’ I told him. 
“And now, may I ask yours?” “I’m 
William James.’”’ — J. S. Reed, ’10, in 
American Magazine. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XX, p. 344, col. 1. In sketch of F. W. Batchelder, ’60, the title of “Dr.” 
should be omitted, as he never took the degree of M.D. 
His last work (not “‘life-work’’) was the editing of Horace 
Wright’s “Birds of the Jefferson (N. H.) Region.” 
p- 388, col. 2. Among the 1902 marriage notices, for “‘ Elizabeth Zimmers”’ 
read ‘‘ Elizabeth Zimmers Hughes.” 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue: 
viz., Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricul- 
tural Science; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil Engi- 
neers; h for Holders of Honorary Degrees; 1 for Bachelors of Law; m for Doctors of Medicine; 
p for Masters of Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, gradu- 
ated in course ; s for Bachelors of Science; ¢t for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity 
School; v for Doctors of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic 
Department; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. S., etc., for non-graduate mem- 
bers of the Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 








